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NEWSPAPER  OP  THE  THAR 

48,663 


Killings 
wreck 
Israel 


Mother  Teresa  dies 


JoOan  Borgsrln  Jerusalem 


ISRAEL'S,  prime  minis- 
ter, Bmyamta  Netan- 
yahu, said  last  night 
that  he  no  longer  felt 
bound  by  peace  accords 
with  the  Palestinians 
and  would  not  hand  over 
large  parts  of  the  West  Bank 
next  year. 

As  the  country  reeled  at  the 
news  erf  a bungled  Israeli  com- 
mando raid  in  south  Lebanon, 
in  which  at  least  ll  marines 
and  a Lebanese  civilian  were 
killed,  Mr  Netanyahu  an 
nouncedthe  suspension  of  the 
withdrawal  from  much  of  the 
West  Bank  that  was  to  have 
been  completed  by  the  middle 
of  next  year. 

“We  decided  that  the  pro; 
cess  ...  in  which  Israel  time 
after  time  hands  land  to  the 
Palestinian  Authority,  and 
then  murderers  use  these  ter- 
ritories as  their  launching 
ground,  shall  not  continue, 
he  told  Israeli  television. 

Israelis  were  still  coming  to 
terms  with  the  deaths  of  three 
schoolgirls  and  . a 20-year-old 
man  in  the  suicide  bombing  of 
a Jerusalem  mall  on  Thursday. 

The  Israeli  marines  died 
early  yesterday  morning  after 
a beach  landtag  midway  be- 


tween the  Lebanese  towns  -off 
Tyre  and  Sid  on,  far  beyond 
the  “security  zone"  under  Is- 
raeli control-  It  is  presumed 
the  commandos  had  been  sent 
to  assassinate  Shi’ite  leaders 
conducting  a guerrilla  cam- 
paign to  drive  Israel  out  of 

south  Lebanon. 

Timor  Gokseli  a United 
Nations  spokesman  in  sooth 
Lebanon  said;  "They  swam 
ashore  and  then  were.waMog 
to  the  village  of  Insariyeh 
when  there  were  reports  of  a 
massive  explosion." 

According  to  reports  from 

the  scene,  the  Israeli  ccan- 
mandos  came  under  attack 
from  a combined  force  of  Leb- 
anese army  soldiers  and  guer- 
rillas from,  two  Shi'ite  fac- 
tions, Amal  and  Hizbullah. 

A twelfth  marine  was 
reported  missing,  presumed 
dead.  Four  were  wounded. 

Ehud  Barak,  Israel's  oppo- 
sition Labour  party  leader 
and.  a former  special  forces 
commander,  said  he  believed 
the  rni*«ir>g  marine  was  car- 
rying tJi©  squad's  explosives 
arid  was  blown  up  in  the 
battle.  Witnesses  of  the  after- 
math  In  Insariyeh  reported 
seeing  body  parts. 


A 35-year-old  local  woman 
was  fonnd  dead  near  the  scene 
of  the  battle  in  the  back  of  a 
car  with  its  windows  blown 
out  According  to  the  Leba- 
nese army,  a baby  was  also 
killed,  and  six  guerrxOas  anda 
Lebanese  soldier  wounded. 

An  Israeli  gunboat  in  the 
Mediterranean  opened  fire  an 
Lebanese  positions  while 
planes  and  helicopters 
swarmed  around  Insariyeh. 
But  their  intervention  came 
too  late  for  the  commandos. 

“You  have  to  ask  why  were 
the  Lebanese  army,  Amal  and 
Hizbullah  all  there  on  the 
scene  and  ready,  and  why  the 
casualties -are  so  one-sided;  It 
1 nokc  like  an  awhnah  to  me," 
said  an  Dscqe&  defence  source. 

The  Lebanese  government 
said  its  army  bad  spotted  and 
tracked  the  Israeli  unit  Both 
Amal  and  Hizbullah  rfwlm  to 
have  set  booby-traps  along 
the  path  taken  by  the 
marines.  ' 

The  Hizbullah  leader.  Sheik 
Hassan  Nasrallah,  claimed  a 
military  victory  at  a grisly 
press  conference  a few  hours 
after  the  battle,  where  ha  dis- 
played captured  Israeli  mili- 
tary gear  and  body  parts. 

Insariyeh  is  one  of  a dense 
network  of  Shi'ite  villages 
which  spreads  eastward  from 
the  vineyards  and  cypresses 
of  foe  coastal  plain.  At  almost 
every  owner  there  are  black 
flags  mourning  martyrs  who 
have  died  in  action  against 
the  Israelis  further  south. 

According  to  Mr  Goksel, 
Insariyeh.  is  known  as  a 
heartland  of  Amal; .a  largely 
political  movement  which  has 
taVwn  only  a small  part  in  the 
12-year  guerrilla  war. 

Recently,  Amal  has  des- 
patched more  guerrillas 
against  the  Israeli  forces-and 
the  south  Lebanon  army.  - 
Efrsdm  Inbar,  a professor  of 
political  studies  at  Israel’s 
Bar-Dan  university,  aairi  the 
commandos  could  have  been 


Mother  Teresa,  who  cared  tirelessly  for  the  sick  and  homeless  of  Calcutta,  and  was  widely  seen  as  a modern  saint 
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‘In  a week 
already  filled 
with  tragedy, 
the  world  will  be 
saddened  that 
one  of  its  most 
compassionate 
servants  has 
died.  Mother 
Teresa  devoted 
her  life  to  the 
poor  and  her 
spirit  will  live 
on  as  an 
inspiration  to 
all  of  us* 

Tony  Blair 

‘It  is  rather 
lovely  to  think 
that  Mother 
Teresa,  who 
was  very 
friendly  with 
Princess  Diana, 
should  have 
gone  so  soon 
to  join  her1 

Cardinal 
Basil  Hume 

‘I  see  God  in 
every  human 
being.  When  I 
wash  the 
leper's  wounds 
I feel  I am 
nursing  the 
Lord  himself’ 

Mother  Teresa, 
1977 


Nun  who  offered  a ‘unique  example’ 


Bunting 
RMBgtou*  Affairs  Editor 


sent  to  ensure  Amal.  stayed 
out  of  the  struggle. 

He  added  that  since  Mr 
Netanyahu  became  prime 
minister  15  months  ago,  Is- 1 
raell  forces -have  become 
more  aggressive,  embracing 
guerrilla  tactics  themselves. 

Yesterday's  death  toll  was 
the  highest  Israel  has  suffered 
in  Lebanon  since  it  polled  its 
troops  back  -in  3986  to 
9 mile- wide  buffer  zone  along 
the  border. 

The  Lebanese  government 
was  yesterday  reported  to 
have  appealed  to-  the  United 

States  and  France  to  inter- 
cede to  prevent  Israeli, 
retaliation. 

Meanwhile,  Israeli  soldiers 
enforcing-  the  closure  of  the 

West  Bank  opened  fire  yester- 
day on  a bus  carrying  Pales- 
tinians to  a wedding,  the 
army  said. 

The  driver  erf  the  bos  was 
hurt  by  flying  glass  and  taken 
to  hospital-  Soldiers  said  the 
bus  driver  had  tried  to  break 
through  a roadblock  on  foe 
outskirts  of  Hebron,  but  Pal- 
estinians said  the  driver  had 
already  turned  back  when  the 
shots  were  fired. 


OTHER  TERESA, 
revered  around 
the  world  as  a 
saint  for  her  work 
with  the, pom:  and  sick,  has 
died,  hap  religious  order 
announced  last  night 
The  87-year-old  Albanian 


mm  became  second  only  to 
the  Pope  as  the  most  famous 
Roman  Catholic,  and  probar 
Wy  as  the  most  potent  sytabed 
of  Christianity  in  the  world. 

She  oomplatafid  of.  severe 
chest  pains'  yesterday  and, 
shortly  before  5pm  BST,  died 
at  he- order  in  Calcutta. 

For  'several  years  the 
diminutive  figure  had  been 


battling  m health:  She  had 
lengthy  hospital  treatment  for 
chronic  lung  and  kidney  dis- 
orders, and  suffered  a heart 
attack  last  year. 

In  March  she  stepped  down 
as  head  of  her  order  of  nuns, 
the  Missionaries  of  Charity. 

Cardinal  Basil  Hume,  head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  England  and 
Wales,  described  Mother 
Teresa  as  a unique  example  of 
genuine  holiness  for  onr 

^iin^Lidn.  - 

. “Ordinary  people  around 
the  world  have  been  inspired 
by  her  iiHghaiwwihte  trust  In 
God,  her  absolute  commit- 
ment to  the  poor,  and  the 
strength  of  her  love  and 

"The  utter  sincerity  with 


which  she  lived  out  her  faith 
gave  her  an  energy  and  a 
radiance  which  is  unforget- 
table. Her  vision  wjQl  live  on 
in  all  those  touched  by  her 
example,”  he  said 
The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Dr  George  Carey, 
praised  her  as  a “truly  inspi- 
rational servant  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ". 

“Her  influence  was  far 
greater  than  Just  within  her 
own  Christian  tradition.  It 
touched  the  hearts  of  Chris- 
tians throughout  the  world. 

"In  Mother  Teresa  a deep 
and  compelling  spirituality 
was  combined  with  a practical 
application  offeith,"  he  said. 

The  Prime  Minister,  Tony 
Blair,  praised  her  for  devot- 
ing her  life  to  the  poor. 


"In  a week  already  filled 
with  tragedy,  the  world  will 
be  saddened  that  one  of  its 
most  compassionate  servants 
has  died. 

“Mother  Teresa  devoted 
her  life  to  the  poor  and  her 
spirit  will  live  cm  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  of  us,”  he  said. 

It  was  her  work  in  Calcutta 
with  foe  poor  and  homeless 
which  won  her  admirers 
across  the  globe  including 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  to 
whom  only  this  week  she  laid 
an  emotional  tribute. 

The  Pope  frequently 
praised  her  devotion  to  God 
and  her  work  with  the 
dispossessed. 

The  Princess  of  Wales 
talked  of  Mother  Teresa  as  a 
great  inspiration  and  went 


out  of  her  way  to  meet  foe 
nun  several  times. 

Yesterday.  Catholics  at- 
tending a requiem  mass  at 
Westminster  Cathedral  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  deaths  of  both 
women  in  the  same  week. 

“She’s  carried  Diana  with 
her  to  heaven!”  exclaimed 
one  elderly  lady. 

Shock  gave  way  to  relief 
among  some  of  the  Catholics 
gathered  to  mourn  the 
princess. 

“She  loved  Diana.  I think 
she  died  of  a broken  heart," 
said  Gladys,  who  held  a copy 
of  the  Church  Times  showing 
a picture  of  Diana  holding 
Mother  Teresa’s  arm.  “Now 
they  are  together  to  heaven. 
The?  were  such  friends.” 


One  woman  staggered  with 
the  impact  of  the  news,  her 
eyes  already  red  with  weep- 
ing. "I  can’t  bear  it.  Two  of 
them.  What  a year.  I can't 
believe  it.  1 think  Mother 
Teresa  must  have  decided  it 
as  her  time." 

In  recent  years.  Mother 
Teresa  had  said  she  fbced 
death  with  equanimity. 
"Jesus  knows  how  much  time 
I have  left.  Why  fight  it?” 

Her  distinctive  white  cotton 
sari  with  its  blue  stripe 
became  a symbol  of  holiness 
for  the  late  20th  century  after 
Malcolm  Mugger idge’s  fam- 
ous documentary  first 
brought  her  work  to  tele- 
vision screens  in  the  West. 


Obituary,  page  8 


Dancing  in  the  streets  of  Athens  as  Greece  outbids  rivals  to  stage  the  2004  Olympics 


WckVarley 

Sports  Correspondent 


I Wltttc 


blood. 


THENS  was  last  night 
awarded  the  2004  Olym- 
pics, returning  foe  games  to 
their  birthplace  after  more 
than  a century. 

It  saw  off  competition  from 
four  other  cities  to  win  a deci- 
sion which  reverses  the  snub 
given  to  foe  Greek  capital 
when  it  was  passed  over  for 


the  Centennial  gamaa,  staged 

in  Atlanta  last  year. 

Residents  reacted  with  Joy. 
dancing  in  the  streets  and 
waving  flags  and  balloons  in 
the  area  which  will  be  trans- 
formed by  investment  of 
almost  £1  billion. 

The  celebrations  were 
sparked  by . the  announce- 
ment of  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  presi- 
dent, Juan  Antonio  Samar- 
anch, in  Switzerland. 


Among  the  backers  of  foe 
Athens  bid.  was  Britain’s  for- 
mer double  Olympic  cham- 
pion. Sebastian  Coe.  who  said 

be  did  not  want  to  see  a heavily 
commercialised  Olympics. 

Mr  Coe  said  the  event 
should  he  held  in  “countries 
where  foe  public  will  encour- 
age foe  spirit  of  healthy  com- 
petition" and  Greece,  where 
the  first  modem  games  was 
held  in  1896,  was  such  a 
country. 


But  the  decision  also  wuians 
hopes  that  Britain  could  stage 
the  2008  games  are  fading. 
Officials  at  foe  British  Olym- 
pic Association  are  already 
looking  into  the  logistics  of 
hosting  the  games,  but  foe 
country’s  bid  will  probably 
now  be  for  the  2012  games  as 
it  is  thought  unlikely  a Euro- 
pean country  would  be  cho- 
sen for  two  successive  games. 

Athens'  success  came  after 
a day  of  final  presentations 


from  the  five  bidders,  also  in- 
cluding Buenos  Aires.  Cape 
Town,  Rome  — which  had 
hem  foe  favourite  — and 
Stockholm.  Athens  polled  66 
votes  to  41  for  Rome  in  the 
fourth  and  final  round  of 
voting. 

Its  hopes  were  thought  to 
have  been  damaged  by  criti- 
cism of  the  World  Athletics 
Championships  last  month  by 
Primo  Nebiolo,  foe  president 
of  athletics’  governing  body. 


who  said:  "The  reality  is  that 
the  Greeks  are  not  capable  erf 
organising  an  event  of  that 
nature.” 

Concern  was  also  raised 
about  the  city's  air  quality, 
environment  and 

Infrastructure. 

But  bid  chief  Giana  An  gel o- 
pouIos-Daskalakl  said  in  her 
final  presentation  that  these 
problems  were  being  tackled. 


John  Rodda,  Sport,  page  12 
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Music  Stars  strike  a Cuban  government 

sombre  chond  in  the  accused  US-based 
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rebutetion  as  the  hub  ofexpiosions  at  luxury 
of  the  pop  industry  . hotels  in  Havana 
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Obituary 


Spectator  columnist 
.Jeffrey  Bernard,, 
notorious  drinker, 
gambler  and 
womaniser,  has  died 
at  the  age  of  65.. 
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Obituary 


Mother  Theresa 
became  a famfliar 
international  figure  in 
her  white  sari  with  blue 
edgings,  the  sandals 
and  the  crucifix. 
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Pensioners  and 
celebrities  are 
being  lured  to 
Ireland  by  the 
country^  tax 
incentives. 


Sport 


A revised  offer  of  £5 
million  could  tempt 
Damon  Hill  to  race  for 
four-time  world 
champion  Alain  Prost 
next  season. 
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Music 

stars 

strike  a 

sombre 

chord 

in  TV 

video 

awards 

gala 


Sarah  Hall  on  pop 
and  circumstance 


BRITAIN  cemented  its 
reputation  as  the  hub 

of  an  eclectic  pop 
industry  yesterday  as  the 
Spice  Girls,  Jamiroqnai 
and  Prodigy  scooped  six 
prizes  at  this  year’s  MTV 
Video  Music  Awards  in  i 
America  against  the  back- , 
ground  of  an  evening  doud- 1 
anted  by  tributes  to  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales. 

The  Spice  Girls  won  Best 
Dance  Video,  techno-band 
Prodigy,  the  Viewers’ 
Choice  category,  and  jazz- 
funk  act  Jamiroqnai  four 
awards,  including  top  cate- 
gory Best  Video  of  the  Year, 
for  the  song  Virtual 
Insanity. 

The  death  of  Diana  be- 
came a poignant  motif 
throughout  the  star-stud- 

Jay  Kay  from  Jamiroquai  takes  the  award  for  Best  Video  of  the  Year  for  Virtual  Insanity  i^ewYoSf  **  Ra<Ho  Cily 
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The  Spice  Girls,  who  won  the  Best  Dance  Video  award  for  Wannabe,  which  they  dedicated  to  Diana,  Princess  of  Wales 


Madonna . . . urged  people 
to  reduce  appetite  for  gossip 

The  public  outpouring  of 
grief,  unleashed  by  her 
death,  sat  incongruously 
alongside  more  typical 

showbiz  theatricality  as  the 


Spice  Girls  sported  black 
armbands  alongside  — in 
Geri  “Ginger”  Spice’s  case 
— a Stars  and  Stripes 
leotard. 

The  group  dedicated  their 
award  for  Wannabe  — and 
their  live  performance  of 
Say  You’ll  Be  There  — to 
the  princess,  with  “Sporty 
Spice”.  Mel  C,  describing 
her  death  as  “a  great  loss  to 
onr  country”. 

“She  was  a fantastic  am- 
bassador for  Great  Brit- 
ain.” she  added.  “She  had 
real  girl  power,"  saldGezl. 

Elton  John,  who  will  sing 
a reworked  version  of  his 
, 1974  hit  Candle  in  the 
Wind,  at  today’s  ftmeral, 
used  his  presentation  of  the 
Best  New  Artist  in  a Video 
award  as  an  opportunity  to 
announce  that  money  from 
the  event  was  being 


donated  to  the  memorial 
fund  set  up  to  help  the  prin- 
cess’s charities. 

To  loud  cheers,  he  said: 
“$100,000  (£60,000)  has 
been  set  aside  to  help  sup- 
port the  Aids  charities  to 
which  Diana  so  generously 
donated  her  time,  her  ener- 
gies and  her  love.” 

Madonna  — who  once 
told  the  princess  she  was 
the  only  person  who  could 
deflect  media  attention 
from  her  — lectured  the 
audience  on  the  need  to 
curb  “insatiable"  interest 
in  such  figures  as  she  Intro- 
duced a live  performance 
by  Prodigy. 

The  memory  of  the  prin- 
cess also  permeated  accep- 
tance speeches  by  Jamiro- 
quai  and  American  HAB  act 
Puff  Daddy  & the  Family. 
“Princess  Diana  made 


everybody  feel  good.  Yon 
could  tell  her  spirit  and  her 
vibe  were  so  right,”  said 
Sean  Coombs  — aka  Puff 
Daddy  — who  was  Joined  by 
Sting  for  his  live  perfor- 
mance of  I’ll  Be  Missing 
You,  which  won  Best  R&B 
Video. 

And  Jamiroqual's  lead 
singer  Jay  Kay,  whose 
group  was  nominated  for  10 
awards,  and  won  Best 
Special  Effects,  Best  Art  Di- 
rection, Best  Cinematogra- 
phy, and  Best  Video,  spoke 
of  the  legacy  he  believed 
the  princess  would  wish  to 
leave. 

“The  best  way  to  honour 
someone  like  (Diana)  is  to 
stop  the  production  of  land- 
mines. If  we’re  really  sorry 
about  the  loss,  that’s  what 
she  would  have  wanted  us 
to  do.” 
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European  weather  outlook 


It  w0  be  cool  and  showery  war  much  of  Scaicfcrevfa. 
The  Norwegian  mounter®  and  tha  Gulf  of  BoArtawfl 
bn  overcast  with  heavy  showers,  but  sheltered  parts 
of  Norway  wB  haw  more  sunshine  end  fewer  show- 
ers. Max  temp  1B-20C. 

Law  Countries,  Oermany,  Austria, 
Switzerland: 


Earl y rain  across  tha  Low  Countries  and  northen 
Germany  w»  soon  dear  southwards  to  leave  a irtx  of 
sunshine  and  showers.  Southern  Germany  end 
the  Alpine  regions  may  start  dry  with  some  surattn, 
but  thundery  showers  wll  soon  bnsric  out  Mm  temp 
19-24C. 

Franco;  


A ridge  of  high  pressure  wffl  keep  north-west  Francs 
tty  and  sunny,  but  heavy  downpours  wil  affect  south- 
em  and  central  mas  with  thunderstorms  over  tha 
Ma^f  Central  and  the  Pyrames.  Meanwhk  the 
M«sterran«an  coast  wffl  stay  hot  and  sunny.  Mm 
tumpIMlC  In  the  norm,  26-aoCh  the  south. 

Spate  nd  PgjtoMfc 


The  far  north  wM  be  cfeudy  with  heavy,  possibly  thin- 
ly. f*T.  The  rest  of  the  Iberian  PerfamAr  wS 
*Hf>  long  spells  of  hot  sunshine.  Max 
tonp  T7-20C  or  the  Spensh  north  coast  but  ua  to 
30-84C  ebawham. 


Rwjderatorms  wffl  threaten  the  Alps  later,  buttha  rest 
w«  be  hot  mid  dry  with  tong  apafls  of 
wuhma.  Max  tamp  28-30C. 

Ores co: 

Hiu  prolonged  qaefc  Intense  aunshfcie.  clear 

blua  sides  and  fust  slew  clouds.  Max  mo  23-27C. 


Television  and  radio  — Saturday 


LOOmn  Horry  mdtfm  Hendersons.  LOS 
New*  uid  Wflettier.  8JS0  Saturday 
Asrdmric.  LOS  Hraftn  of  Darkwatsr.  0i20 
Urn  dntsbmas,  MO  Mamri  Adfon  Hour. 
1M«  awpe  m.  U.1B  Sm* VUw  Hbh. 
naa  TteOZon#.  ILM  IUICi  Dot  and 
tha  Kangaroa  1.12  Wonttisr.  XM 
Qrandctei d.  8L20  Nam  end  Wasthar. 

<UM>  Roalona]  Nows  and  Sport  AJH  Tha 
Phk  Pantar.  ejJB  FUfcUr  Nanay.  B.«o 
Confaniorn.  MM  Tha  National  Lottery 
Uvsl  m Bess.  Ml  MSMsimI  Ldtey 
UxtateL  VMM  nufe  Doatfi  ofa 
Cnoarisadsr.  1MO  Hows  mid  Sport  fLOO 
Match  ol  Urn  Ck»y.  too  Top  erf  tfio  Pop*. 
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Own  Cormpaadanl.  7M  Sports  Round- 
Up.  BJM  Namsdosk.  Ml  Science  In 
Adfcm.  LOO  News.  MssssoM  to 
Mywtt  L*0  Whrfs  Nows. MUTtw  Lab. 
«U0O  Nowrihour.  UOO  Ntws.  «L0S 
World  Buriooas  Roviaw.  U.1B  Britain 
Todqr.1inoUeridtenLhe.tLOO 
Nsnedoak.  mo  Ptay  orsw  Me 
Tughloq_  IN  Andy  KirateW*  World  of 
Muslo.2JOO  NawadoriLZJO  Uttar  ftom 
America,  in  Britain  Today.  LOO 
NmedaaltLM  EncKtopodhMbkxfes. 


SM  Sport*  RomHJp.  4j00  Nowaday. 
400  Music  EMewr.  S-OO  Nna:  LOB 
ftome  VT.  LOO  Nawadwric.  QtobSl 
BwOwss.  - ...... 

The  Howie  Chennai 


Television  and  radio  — Sunday 
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Jeffrey  Bernard’s  ‘planned’  demise 
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legend 

dies 


Sarah  Boseley  on  a columnist 
who  recorded  his  own  decline 


JEFFREY  Bernard, 
the  Spectator  colum- 
nist who  became  a 
legend  in  bis  own 
lunchtime  for  bis 
Soho  drinking  exploits,  disso- 
lute life  and  acerbic  wit  has 
died  aged  65. 

Bernard's  demise  had  lwig 
been  expected,  not  least 
because  he  described  his 
increasing  debilitation  with 
ironic  humour  in  his  weekly 
columns. 

Heavy  drinking  and  smok- 
ing were  the  root  cause.  As 
early  as  1965  he  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  a di«owm»d 
pancreas  and  was  told  he 
would  die  if  he  had  another 
drink.  Undaunted,  he  kept  an 
partying. 

In  1994  he  had  to  have  a leg 
amputated  below  the  knag 
and  became  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.  In  July  last  year 
he  started  kidney  dialysis  and 
was  told  by  doctors  he  would 
slowly  deteriorate.  fa.  the  end 
he  refused  further  treatment 
and  died,  surrounded  by  fam- 
ily and  friends. 

“Many  old  friends  visited 
and  those  who  heard  he  was 
unwell  He  had  pi«wn»ri  his 
demise  and  wanted  to  do  it  his 
way,”  his  elder  brother,  Oli- 
ver, said  today.  “It  was  a great 
deal  more  dignified  than  pass- 
ing oat  on  same  hospital  trol- 
ley in  a corridor.  I think  it  was 
a very  good  decision- M 
Hjs  niece,  ftate  Bernard,' 
who  spent  his  la$t  week  with 
him  and  gavahfferhls  last  cig- 
arette, said:  “A  good  time  was 
had  by  aB.  We  had  a very 
pleasant  week  together,  and 
he  was  not  in  pain.  He  pro- 
nounced himself  curiously 
contented  with  his  totally  and 
friends  around  him.” 
Bernard's  fame  was.  as- 
sured by  the  success  of  the 
West  End  play  .by  Keith 
Waterhouse,  based  an  his  life 
and  entitled  Jeffrey  Bernard 
is  Unwell,  which  wa*  theJeUp- 
tical  explanation  for  the  occa- 
sional non-appearance  of  his 
Spectator  Low  Lifecolunm. 


Bernard  loved  the  notoriety  i 
the  play  brought  him.  “It 
helped  me  out  of  the  gutter 
and  rfiimgpfi  my  life  tor  the 
better,"  he  said.  “Anyone 
would  be  a liar  if  they  ^ 
they  didn't  like  flattery.  You'd 
have  to  be  a halfwit  to  say  you 
didn't  enjoy  that." 

He  was  a larger-than-life 
figure  who  courted  contro- 
versy and  appeared  to  have 
no  fear  of  retribution.  His 
striking  good  looks  as  a 
young  man,  his  avowed  pas- 
sionate interest  in  sex  and  his 
wit  attracted  many  women  to 
him.  He  was  married  four 
times  and  was  said  to  have 
had  hundreds  of  lovers. 

Same  of  the  fesetnatian  of 
his  column  rested  In  the  dis- 
cernible misery  that  underlay 
his  entertaining  cynicism,  hi 
a piece  in  December  1996  he 
acknowledged  the  unhappi- 
ness his  drinking  had 
brought  him.  He  awoke  on  the 
safe  one  day  to  find  his  wife 
and  daughter  had  left  hhw 

“The  finality  of  if,  the  real- 
isatlon  that  , all  attempts  had 
toiled,  the  emptiness,  the  des- 
oJation  and  the  too-latenaso  of 
yet  one  more  <*««*,  ana' 
more  new  leaf  to  turn  over, 
made  my  chest  ache  so  much 
that  I as  good  as  gasped  for 
breath.  Love  dbbs,  baton  that 
occasion  it  was  wrenched 
away  like  si  rotten  tooth. 

"From  -that  moment  on  I 
drank  for  oblivion:”  . . 

toShfem:' I 
could  have  been  a s&op-bssis- 
tant  a busihessexecutiwor*. 
lone  bachelor  bankrieric.  But 
why  pick  on  bank  casks? 

“The  side-effects,  and  the 
spin-offs  produced  by  my  cho- 
sen anaesthetic  have  at least 
produced -a  3feW;wondmfaL 
dreams  .that  turned  but  to  be 
reality.  Etfeh.  fhelfiahgdver 
from  the  nightmare  contains 
some  sweet  nostalgia.'' 


Play  and  who  courted  controversy  in  his  Spectator  columns 
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Jeffrey  Bernard  enjoying  a glass  or  twelfth  Peter  0*Tooto  | RegolaS^fr^  to  the  membryofJeffrey  Bernard  at  the  Coach  and  Horses  in  Soho  photooraph:  david  klutoe 

No  maudlirVthoughts  at  Coach  and  Horses 

_ ■ --KaKW  . -r  A lettet'ef protest  in  the.  less  adulterated  spirit,  vpdka,  glass.  “There’s  too  much  rotics  and  drinkers  were 

Sarah  BOSGlOV  VISITS  3 OOflO  : girl’s  jum&  written  by  Dun-  which  he  (bank  with  lime  and  death,"  be  said.  *Tve  been  more  interesting  than  ordl- 

, V ...  ,.  ■ - . «a.!m  top,  appeared  in. the  Specta*  soda— eventually,  neat  drawing  Diana  all  week,  nary  people.  But  your  tocts 

nub  to  hear  the  regulars  recati  ; for.  Bemmtltook  eiceplfcn to  "Onesmetlnies  drank  with  Everycme  in  the  strip  is  dead,  had  to  be  right  If  you  were 
^ - ‘ r . | ^ * •“  > v the  phrafla'Ma.Bfttin»  of  self-  JefErey.  One  eometimes  except  fbrone.’,  wrong  about  Beethoven, 

a pnandarv  drinKQr  Wlin  . N .,  Pity”.  "Jeffrey  never  said  avoided  him  like  the  plague,".  Bernard  was  a friend  and  horse-racing,  Napoleon,  Gen- 
m iwyvi  iv*  j . anything  to  me.  The  heat  aaid- Aubrey  Wcitor,  a docn-  drinking  companion.  “I  was  eral  Grant  yon  were  told  In 

fnniinpas  and  laucinter  . aztmntihenww  too  hot  tor  ipenlaitoe  pstxtocer.  AUhrey  totally  mesmerised  by  him,"  no  uncertain  terms." 

.,u™i  J.M.“  at  Ss^approiSi,^  said  Dun-  rides  nanembering  he  said.  “He  did  things  and  Across  from  him  Is  a sym- 

«.  . u « nHd  Gordon  — lust  toa,  Ttoy  made  U up  when  fflster  Sally,  the  nurse  Bernard  said  things  that  one  didn’t  If  pathetic  Norman  — the  leg- 

■k  I OT  - much  bus  -SJS^nu-  Kg  iwaVofed;  "There  Diinlop'ftevetopaii  cancer.  lured  away  with  him  to  Mb-  he  didn’t  like  an  editor,  he  endary,  long-suffering  Nor- 
■IV  |t*ang!dattheCoach  7&SmiSred  him  as  a rocoo  aft? his  leg  was  ampur  told  him.  If  he  didn't  want  to  man  of  the  Low  Life  column, 

I Al Wnffhle^reftwadrtnk7  journalist  "He was toted,  who  was  said  to  have  do  a thing, he  didn't  do  it  It  who  rays  llttle.  He  barred 
* to  Street  --  ever,  by  the  ow  » ™ . . C nwAAilHid  arar  hls.rec-  : : . : Bernard  about  three  times 


Not  -•  -much  ■■-■toi 
changed  at  the  Coach 
and  Horses  In  Greek 
Street— ever,  by  the 

looks  (f  it  It  is  the  most  fam- 
iliar of  London  pubs,  with  its 
worn. bar  stools,  wood  panel- 
ling a mi  horrible  yellowish 
wallpaper,  that  disguises  the 
nicotine  layers.  And  although 
the  increasingly  frail  Jeffrey 
Bernard  was  a.rare  visitor Jn 
recent  years,  it  Is  hard  to  be- 
lieve he  will  never  again  stag- 
gerout  witha  gutftd  of  vodka. 

But  nMHwtiiw  thoughts  were 
not  on  offer  In  the  Ooach  yea- 
t«day^‘T.suppo»  we  should 
be  BeriouB,*'  said  one  rf  his 
drinking  tvwmswtoriii.  “What 
would  Jeffery  want?"  “An- 
other drink,’ Ofcourse." 

Just  the  of 'his  ex- 

ploits. leaves  ths  old  man  at 
the  tor  end  of  the  bar,  where 
Jeffrey  presided  tor  tour  de- 
cades, in  riotous  laughter. 
'Yes,. he  had  a problem  with 


women,-’  wddG^doi  - just 

Gordon,  he  insisted.  "There 
weren’t  enough  of  them."  v 
Did  he  ever  refuse  a drink? 
“I  heard  him  turn  down  Coca 
Cola  once."  . •;  / . ] 

*TJe  was  a curmudgeon," 
asserted -Ian  Dunlop,  once  a 
journalist  on  the  upmarket 

magazine  Harpers  azu  Qumu, 
where  Bernard’s  .writing 
career  was  launched  with  a 
taring  «viiiwiwi-  "and he  very 
much  took  against  me  on  one 
occasion:  Norman  had  to  ask 
me  to  drink  at  the  other  end 
cf  the  bar."  ‘ 

Bernard ' bad.  been  Inter- 
viewed by  television,  in  the 
pub  when  Lester- Hggott  was 
jafled  fbr.taxevasion..,.Tfc  sadd 
it  was  due  of  the  graateit  trag- 
edies. A Glaswegian  girl  said 
he  should  have  got  . 10- year*. 
Jeffrey  wrote  & piece  sayidg 
ahewashldeomiy  dzesaedand 
Wiring  a b"*  ftwfcdlmiiM  have 
heenmadetoeat"' 


. A letter  "or  protest  hi  the 
girl’s  jmmrfff-  written  by  DOO- 
toft  a19efldnd.in.tbe  Specta-. 
tor,  fiwnuwti  tool*  oitwflptey*  to 

the  phraea  "a-Bfethne  of  salf- 
ptty”.  "Jeffrey  never  said 
anything  to  me.  The  heat 
around  here  was  too  hot  for 
me  o approach,^*  said  Dun- 
lop, They  made.  It  up  .when 
Diintop'ftewtopad  cancer. 

..  Duniop  admlred  him  as  a 
journalist  "He  was  tixsmufo- 
ly  profesaloaal  over  his.  rac- 
ing ootTfrnn,"  he  ssdd.  . 

Hhice  the  mid-1950s,  Ber- 
nard had  been  one  of  the  Sctoo 
drinking  crowd  who  flowed  in 
tad-out  or  the  dnha  and  bam 
from  gening  time  to  the 
eariy  hours  of  the  ntoming. 
He  was  a refugee  frmn  Pang- 
bourne  Naval  CoUes®,  where , 
his  Omrily  seat  him,  “Jeffrey 
didn't  fit  in  Jn  Pangbourn*. : 
He  fitted  Into  Soho  very  j 

ntnriy  triAted,'*  aaMDimlOP. 

They  would  meet  in  the 
French  House,  a pub  in  Dean 
StmA-tbe  colony  Room  dub 
Which  opened  When  the  pnbs 
shut  after  lunch,  Wheelers 
restaurant  or,  if  they  did  not 
have  the  money, . Junmy  the 
Greek?&i  Bernard  had.  been  a 
scotch  drinker,  but  dropped,  It 
for  whet -he  claimed  was  a] 


less  adulterated  sidrit.  vodka, 
which  he  drank  vrtth  lime  and 
. soda  —or  eventually,  neat 
“One  ■nwiwHwuw  drank  with 
JefErey.  One  sometimes 
avoided  him  like  the  plague," 
said-  Aubrey  Writer,  a docn- 
toontertes  producer.  AUhrey 
. gpHta  His  rid**  ranembering 
Sister  Sally,  the  nurse  Bernard 
lured  away  with  him  to  MO- 
rocoo  after  his  leg  was  ampu- 
tated, who  was  said  to  have 


glass.  “There’s  too  much 
death,"  he  said.  “IVe  been 
-drawing  Diana  all  week. 
Everyone  in  the  strip  is  dead, 

except  for  one." 

Bernard  was  a friend  and 
drinking  companion.  “I  was 
totally  mesmerised  by  him," 
he  mid.  "He  did  things  and 

things  that  one  didn't.  If 
he  didn't  like  an  editor,  be 
told  him.  If  he  didn't  want  to 
do  a thing,  he  didn't  do  it  It 


Uedldirt  suffer  fools  gladly. 

He  clshnsd  that  neurotics 
and  drinkers  were  more 
Interesting  than  ordinary  people1 


saved  his  life  on  the  plane 
whan  he  lapsed  into  uncon- 
solouaaess.  “He  was  in  a oondl- 
tkmtoxiwn  as  de^,”  said  Dun- 
lop. *T  can  see  her  face  now." 
said  Weller,  "saying.  Tie  was  a 
floner — hewasaeonerV*- 
Xn  a dark  corner  behind 
them  alts  Mtehnal  Heath,  the 
cartoonist  who  waa  Inspired 
by  Bernard  to  create  his  strip 
The  Regulars  for  Private  Eye, 

stating  gloomily  into  his 


was  amazing  to  a coward  like 
me  who  does  what  he  is  told. 

“He  was  an  original  — an 
nmagtng  drinker  who  didn't 
care  about  how  much  he  put 
back.  That  was  tn  the  days 
Whan  people  drank  — in  the 
1970s.  There  will  never  he  an- 
other lady,  as  Max  Miller 
used  tossy.  - 

"He  was  a forcefully  inteHi- 
gettt  who  didn’t  suffer 
fools  gladly.  He  claimed  neu- 


rotics and  drinkers  were 
more  interesting  than  ordl- 
j nary  people.  But  your  tocts 
had  to  be  right  If  you  were 
wrong  about  Beethoven, 
hone-racing,  Napoleon,  Gen- 
eral Grant  you  were  told  In 
no  uncertain  terms.” 

Across  from  him  is  a sym- 
pathetic Norman  — the  leg- 
endary, long-suffering  Nor- 
man of  the  Low  Life  column, 
who  says  little.  He  barred 
Bernard  about  three  times 
over  the  years.  “We  were  very 
great  friends,”  be  sail  “He 
used  to  come  In  and  say  — 
just  one.  That  was  in  the 
morning." 

His  language  was  foul,  he 
toll  down  more  often  than  lay 
down  of  a night  but  women 
loved  him  and  tended  to  take 
care  of  him.  Irma  Kurts,  who 
wanders  into  the  Coach  for  a 
word  with  the  old  guard,  was 
a dose  friend  who  did  much 
to  help  him  when  he  was 
wheelchair-bound. 

Did  he  treat  women  badly? 
"He  was  pretty  courtly,”  she 
said.  "He  was  great  fun  and 
very  exciting.  When  he  was 
young,  he  would  make  things 
happen.  He  had  charisma," 
She-  shrugs.  “What  more  is 
there  to  say?  He  is  dead.” 
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Israeli  questions  written  in  bl 
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Netanyahu’s  pledge  to  provide 
a safe  peace  by  getting  tough 
is  being  challenged,  writes 

Julian  Borger  in  Jerusalem 


ONLY  hours  after 
Monday’s  suicide 
bombing  in  Ben 
Yehuda  street,  a 
question  was 
painted  thickly  on  a wall  a 
hundred  yards  away.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  prime  minis- 
ter who  once  promised  Israel 
a "safe  peace”,  and  it  asked: 
“What  safety?  What  peace? 
What  hope?” 

Yesterday,  the  dead  pro- 
voked more  questions.  One  of 
the  three  schoolgirls  obliter- 
ated by  the  blast  was  Smadar 
Bihanwn  the  14-year-old  grand- 
daughter of  General  Mati 
Peled,  a war  hero  who  was  one 


News  in  brief 


of  the  first  senior  officers  to 
campaign  for  peace  with  the 
Palestinians.  His  daughter, 
Smaflar*s  mother,  yesterday 
accused  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment of  killing  her  daughter 
with  its  hardline  policies. 

With  12  Israeli  soldiers 
dead  in  T-ebanon  yesterday, 
and  four  civilians  blown 
apart  in  Jerusalem  the  day 
! before,  Binyamin  Netanya- 
: hu’s  election  pledge  <rf  provid- 
ing a safe  peace  by  being 
! tough  on  the  Palestinians  and 
neighbouring  Arabs  was 
being  questioned  as  never  be- 
i fore  in  his  15-month  term. 

In  a column  in  yesterday’s 


Government  troops 
in  Comoros  *f iasco’ 

SECESSIONIST  forces  on  the  Comoros  Islands  retained  control 
of  the  Anjouan  capital  Mutsamudu  yesterday,  despite  a govern- 
ment assault  diplomats  said. 

Their  testimony,  and  that  of  aid  officials,  contradicted  a 
government  statement  on  Thursday  that  its  troops  had 
regained  control  of  Anjouan  without  bloodshed. 

One  Western  diplomat  Said:  “There  is  almost  no  fighting  now 
except  some  sporadic  shooting  in  parts  of  the  airport.  This 
operation  is  turning  into  a fiasco.” 

A Comoros  Red  Crescent  official  said  government  troops  had 
been  forced  to  retreat  to  the  airport  at  Ouanl,  4 miles  east  of 
Mutsamudu,  but  were  still  shelling  secessionist  fighters. 

France  said  yesterday  it  bad  no  plans  to  evacuate  its  nation- 
als despite  bloody  fighting  on  Anjouan.  A French  foreign  minis- 
try spokesman  said  he  believed  many  people  bad  been  killed 
and  many  bouses  and  buildings  destroyed. 

President  Mohamed  Tald’s  forces  used  boats  on  Wednesday 

to  lawnrii  mi  amwnlt  rm  fttijftmm  which  needed  or  AOgUSt  a fa 
a prelude  to  seeking  either  independence  or  areturn  to  rule  by 
France.  — Reuter,  Moroni. 


Hun  Sen  forces  ‘executed  40’ 

SOLDIERS  loyal  to  the  Cambodian  leader,  Hun  Sen,  have  me- 
thodicallytargeted  and  executed  at  least  40  military  oncers  or 
officials  from  the  opposing  royalist  political  party  that  he  deposed 
in  a July  coup,  according  to  a United  Nations  report  delivered  to 
Hun  Sen  on  Thursday  by  a senior  UN officiaL 
The  report  blames  some  deaths  on  an  elite,  special  forces  unit 
that  took  part  in  the  coop  and  allegedly  tortured  more  than  30 
military  personnel.  The  24-page  report,  prepared  by  the  Cambo- 
dia office  of  the  UN  Centre  for  Human  Rights,  Identifies  an 
apparent  killing  field  for  Him  Sen’s  forces®  miles  south-west  of 
PhnomPenh.  — Washington  Post 


Stadium  disaster  kills  33 

AT  LEAST  33  people  were  killed  and  more  than  1®  injured  when 
part  ofa  sports  stadium  in  eastern  Paraguay  collapsed  while  the 

ruling  party  held  a political  rally,  authorities  said  yesterday. 

AmetaDic  section  oTOuxdof  February  Stadium  caved  inm 
Thursday  night  in  Ciudad  del  Este,  1®  miles  east  of  the  capital 
Asuncidn.  At  least  17  of  the  injured  were  in  serious  condition, 
police  said,  and  three  children  were  among  those  killed. 

It  was  unclear  what  caused  the  cdlapse,  but  powerful  winds 
may  have  damaged  the  structure.  Asubowl 


; mass-circulation  Yediot  Abar- 
onot  entitled  "What  now?” 
Nahum  Bamea.  a political 
commentator,  wrote;  “Netan- 
1 yahu  would  be  well-advised  to 
listen  to  the  question,  m give 
you  a different  policy,  Netan- 
yahu promised.  Yet  he  has 

provided  no  policy;  instead, 
he  has  supplied  an  enemy.” 

The  commentator  argued 
that  the  government’s  strategy 
of  imposing  political  and  eco- 
nomic pressure  on  the  Pales- 
tinian leader  Yasser  Arafat  (in 
contrast  to  the  previous 
Labour  government’s  policies 
of  mmpmitiiao  and  conces- 
sion) had  fatiprf  to  bring  results 
in  the  war  on  terrorism. 

Palestinian  commentators 
argue  that  Mr  Arafat  bad 
been  able  to  keep  Hamas  — 
the  militant  group  which 
riaimod  responsibility  for  the 
bombing  — in  check  as  long 
as  the  Oslo  peace  process  was 
producing  results. 


Campaign  to 
scupper  Gore 
nomination 
gathers  speed 


In  Washington 


THE  eawtnatun  tn  pmhur- 
rass  the  United  States 
vice-president,  A1  Gore, 
over  alleged  mxlawftil  polit- 
ical fundraising  gathered 
pace  yesterday  when  a for- 
mer aide  denied  violating 
funding  rales  before  a Sen- 
ate committee. 

David  Strauss,  the  deputy 
chief  of  staff  to  the  vice- 
president  from  1994  until 
thi«  summer,  told  tha  Sen- 
ate governmental  affairs 
committee  in  Washington 
yesterday  that  Mr  Gore  had 
no  knowledge  of  any  al- 
leged Improprieties  con- 
nected with  a fund-raising 
event  in  a California  Bud- 
dhist temple  daring  the 
1998  election  campaign. 

But  the  hearings  continue 
to  chip  away  at  the  previ- 
ously unblemished  reputa- 
tion of  Mr  Gore,  who  Is  the 
front-runner  for  the  Demo- 
cratic presidential  nomina- 
tion in  the  race  to  succeed 
BUI  Clinton  in  2000. 

Mr  Strauss’s  defence  of 
his  former  chief  .followed 
Thursday’s  more  damaging 
testimony  by  officials  of  the 
Californian  temple.  With 
shorn  hair,  and  wearing 
cinnamon-coloured  robes, 
temple  officials  (right)  told 
the  committee  that  they 
had  reimbursed  11  contrib- 
utors to  the  event 
On  Wednesday,  the  attor- 
ney-general, Janet  Reno, 
said  she  would  review  Mr 
Gore’s  efforts  to  solicit 
contributions. 


| But  since  Israeli  troop  with- 
| drawals  from  the  West  Bank  i 
and  Gaza  stalled  and  Jewish 
i settlements  continued  to  I 
I spread,  observers  say  the  Pal- 
1 estinian  leader  has  less  politi- 
cal leverage  against  the 
radicals. 

“Arafat  has  gone  from 
being  a peace  partner  to  a de- 
clared. enemy,”  Mr  Barnea 
wrote.  “After  a year  and  a 
; naif  in  power,  the  govern- 
ment has  no  answer  to  give 
citizens  who  are  asking  rWhat 
now?*.  The  only  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  is  the  flash 
of  the  nPTgt  terrorist  blast” 

The  government,  however, 
has  shown  no  signs  of  doubt 
or  introspection.  Israeli  secu- 
rity forces  picked  up  69  Pales- 
tinians belonging  to  radical 
partfe*  yesterday,  and  officials 
said  Israeli  troops  would  have 
no  hesitation  about  entering 
Palestinian-run  areas  in  pur- 
suit of  suspects — which  could 


easily  lead  to  conflict  with  Pal- 
estinian police. 

Mr  Arafat  denounced 
Thursday’s  bomb  attack,  but 
said  the  bombers  had  come 
from  outside  the  countryand 
had  been  beyond  his  control. 
Nevertheless,  Israeli  troops 
once  again  sealed  off  the  terri- 


the  shape  qf  the  two  main  radi- 
cal Islamist  groups:  Hamas 
ar»H  Mawlf  .Tlhari- 

Mr  Bar-Ban  argued  that,  by 
allowing  both  groups  to  oper- 
ate on  Palestinian  territory, 
Mr  Arafat  was  was  glviiig^  le- 
gitimacy to  terrorism. 

• ‘This  does  not  go  together 


‘Netanyahu  promised  a different 
policy.  Yet  he  has  provided  no 
policy;  he  has  supplied  an  enemy9 


tory  run  by  Mr  Arafat,  pre- 
venting Palestinians  from  en- 
tering Israel  or  moving 
around  between  Palestinian- 
run  towns. 

Mr  Netanyahu’s  spokesman. 
David  Bar-Han  said  that  wher- 
ever the  bombers  arrived 
from,  they  were  supported  by  "a 
“terrorist  infrastructure"  in 


with  peace,"  he  said.  “It  most 
be  one  or  the  other.  Either 
support  the  terrorism  or  sup- 
port the  peace  process.” 
Israel’s  government  has 
wiftijp  it  plain  that  it  will  in- 
sist the  Issue  of  security 
against  terrorism  should  be 
the  focus-  of  a United  States 
peace  mission  led  by  the  sec- 


retary of  state.  Madeleine  Al- 
bright which  is  expected  next 
Wednesday. 

Palestinian,  officials  want 
the  OS  mission  to  discuss 
freezing  the  construction  of 
Jewish,  settlements  in  Arab 
areas,  in  exchange  for 
tougher  security  measures, 
but  that  now  seems  unlikely 
In  the  wake  ofTlmrsday’s  sui- 
cide bombing. 

In  Lebanon.  Israeli  tactics 
uniter  Mr  Netanyahu  have 
been  transformed  from  pas- 
sive defence  of  the  border 
buffer  zone,  to  aggressive 
guerrilla  tactics  against  Leba- 
nese Shi’ite  opponents. 

But  United  Nations  observ- 
ers say  the  strategy  has  not 
diminished  Hizbullah’s 
strength;  it  appears  to  thrive 
in  the  Shl'tte  villages  of  south 
Lebanon.  Hizbullah  eagerly 
transformed  Israel's  botched 
raid  yesterday  Into  a propa- 
ganda triumph.  ■ 


" After  a string  of  debacles  In 
Lebanon,  and  a series  of 
terrorist  attacks,  Mr  Netanya- 
hu's popularity  bos  waned  con- 

sdderably.  In  a recent  poll, 
•nearly  70  per  cent  of  Israelis 

questioned  said  they  were  dls- 

satisfied  with  his  performance. 

-.  But  loss  of  confidence  In  Mr 

Netanyahu  has  not  so  far 
been  mirrored  tn  demonstra- 
tions in  support  of- the  Oslo 
accords  with  Palestinian  lead- 
ers, or  In  a significant  ri so  in 

support  for  Labour. 

Ari  Shavit,  a liberal  Israeli 
columnist,  said:  “Israelis  are 
in  a fatalistic  mood.  They  are 
saying  *we  bad  bombings 
then,  under  Labour.  We  have 
bombings  now.  We  tried 
everything.  We  tried  giving 
territory.  We  tried  getting 
tough.  Nothing’  works.1 
Whether  Netanyahu  killed  It 
is  a complicated  argument . . . 
but  in  Israel  now,  hope  has 
died” 


Keating  calls  for  republic  I Menem  faces  tough  fight  to  retain  power 


THE  former  Australian  prime  minister  Paul  Keating [has  revived 
his  campaign  for  Australia  to  become  a republic,  calling  on  people 
to  demand  the  change,  not  simply  waitfbr  history  to  deliver  it 

"The  choice  by  Australians  to  become  a republic  must  be  taken 

with  courage  awl  grace,  and  I say  taken’  because  it  istbe  act  of 
taking  which  will  give  our  sovereignty  its  strength,”  he  said  in  a 
speech  on  Thursday  night 

Mr  Keating  said  that  it  would  be  a mistake  for  Australia  to  wait 
until  the  Queen  ended  her  reign,  and  that  severing  official  links 
with  Britain  would  give  Australia  greater  standing.  “The  image 
of Australia  as  a branch  office  afBritain  is  tenacious ...  but  the 
only  action  which  wffl  seriously  achieve  that  (break)  will  be  the 
first  sfatevisttfoLandon.  by  the  president  of  Australia.” — Reuter, 
Sydney. 


Duma  condemns  execution 

RUSSIA'S  lower  house  yesterday  denounced  the  public  execution 
of  two  criminals  in  Chechenia  as  an  act  of  medieval  cruelty. 

“Public  executions  carried  out with  the  agreement  of  the 
Chechen  republic's  state  authorities  revive  the  most  sinister 
pages  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  the  opposition-dominated  state  duma 
said  in  a unanimous  statement. 

Chechenia.  whose  21-month  war  with  Moscow  ended  just  over  a 
year  ago,  staged  its  first  public  execution  an  Wednesday,  wife  foe 
death  by  firing  squad  of  a yo  ung  man  and  his  wife  found  guilty  of 
murder  by  an  Islamic  court.  It  was  shown  on  Russianteterision 
news. 

On  Thursday  President  Yeltsin  said  the  executions  were  in- 
compatible with  efforts  to  integrate  Into  European,  bodies.  Mos- 
cow vowed  to  end  capital  punishment  wb«i  it  was  admitted  into 
foe  Council  ofEurope  in  February  last  year. — Reuter,  Moscow. 


Russia  offers  Baltic  lure 

ALARMED  by  the  prospect  of  Nato  expansion  into  former  Soviet 
territory,  the  Russian  prime  minister,  Viktor  Chernomyrdin. 

yesterday  ottered  the  Baltic  states  security  guarantees  to  stay 

unaligned. 

fils  comments  came  at  a summit  on  the  security  and  stability  of 

central  and  eastern  Europe  in  foe  Lithuanian  capital,  Vilnius. 

Mr  Chernomyrdin  said:  “Russiafeels  alarmed  bythe  fact  that 

the  states  ofthe  Baltic  region  are  mentioned  in  the  Madrid  [Nato 
summit)  declaration,  even  though ...  in  connection  with  future 
stages  of  expansion,”— AP.  Vilnius. 


Swedish  suspect  held 

A SWEDISH  man  arrested  overnight  with  explosives  near  a 
statue  used  as  the  logo  fra-  Stockholm's  faded 2004  Olympic  bid 
could  be  responsible  for  two  previous  explosions  at  Swedish 
sports  stadiums,  police  said  yesterday. 

uAs£^  as  Iimd^stanri.  the  person  arrested  fitefafrlywefl.  with 
the  profile  we  have  drawn  up,”  foe  head  of  the  police investigar 
tion,  Bo Wide,  told  a news  conference.  ”We  don’t  exclude  that  he 
could  be  the  perpetrator.” 

Stockholm's  Olympic  bid  was  in  danger  of  being  derailed  by  a 
series  of  arson  attacks  and  two  bomb  expiosionslastincafli  An 
obscure  group  called  “We  Who  Built  Sweden”  riaimed  responsi- 
bility, but  police  said  the  bombings  appeared  to  be  the  work  of  an 

Individual.  — Reuter,  Stockholm. 
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Cecflta  Cardeiro 
In  Buenos  Alias 

FOR  THE  first  time  since 
he  came  to  power  in  Ar- 
gentina in  1989,  Presi- 
dent Carlos  Menem  faces  a 
serious  opposition  force  that 
could  end  eight  years  of  Per- 
onist  hegemony  and  spoil  his 
chances  of  re-election  in  1999. 

In  a move  that  took  both 
Peronists  and  the  public  by 
surprise,  the  two  main  oppo- 
sition parties  united  a month 
ago  to  form  a strategic  alli- 
ance. The  Radical  Civic 
Union  (UCR)  and  foe  Solidar- 
ity Country  Front  (FrePaSo), 
both  left-of-centre  parties, 
came  together  to  fight 
national  congressional  elec- 
tions scheduled  for  October 
26,  a crucial  step  in  the  race 
for  foe  next  presidency. 

In  an  encouraging  start,  the 
alliance  saw  its  first  success 


in  the  northern  province  of 
Chaco  two  weeks  ago,  win- 
ning provincial  elections  with 
a landslide  majority. 

Led  by  the  mayor  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Fernando  de  la  Rfia, 
and  Senator  Gradela  Fernan- 
dez Meijide,  a former  human 
rights  activist,  the  opposition 


icies,  and  waving  an  anti-cor- 
ruption banner  at  a time 
when  most  Argentinians  have 
grown,  tired  of  graft  scandals 
within  the  government,  the 
alliance  has  gained  ground 
among  voters  with  surprising 
speed.  The  latest  polls  fore- 
cast an  alliance  victory  next 


halde  has  filled  his  campaign 
rhetoric  with  social  ques- 
tions, setting  himself  apart 
from  the  president  and  split- 
ting the  Peronist  party. 

Evoking  foe  political  tactics 
of  the  party's  founder,  Mr  Du- 
halde  has  brought  his  wife 
into  the  arena.  Although  lack- 


Calling for  more  caring  policies  and  waving  an  antHcomjption 
banner,  the  alliance  has  gained  ground  with  surprising  speed 


is  campaigning  on  two  fronts: 
social  issues  and  government 
corruption. 

Popular  discontent  about 
high  unemployment,  pawing 
poverty  and  a lack  of  funds 
for  public  education  has  been 
vented  in  recent  months 
through  violent  roadblocks, 
strikes  and  a teachers’  fast  in 
a tent  outside  congress. 

Calling  for  more  caring  pol- 


znanth  in  Buenos  Aires  prov- 
ince and  Buenos  Aires  city, 
where  a third  of  voters  reside. 

Mr  Menem  is  also  encoun- 
tering tough  opposition  in  his 
own  party.  Eduardo  Dutiable, 
governor  of  Buenos  Aires 
province  and  traditionally  foe 
president’s  staunchest  ally, 
has  positioned  himself  openly 
as  his  main  rivaL 

A populist  at  heart,  Mr  Du- 


ing  Evita's  Hollywood  appeal, 
Mrs  Duhalde  enjoys  consider- 
able support  in  the  greater 
Buenos  Aires  area,  thanks  to 
her  commitment  in  recent 
years  to  social  causes. 

Mr  Menem  has  so  far  been 
dismissive  of  the  threat  pre- 
sented by  the  opposition  alli- 
ance. Banking  on  the  eco- 
nomic achievements  of  his 
presidency,  and  the  country’s 


transformation  in  foe  past 
eight  years/  he  reminds  Ar- 
gentinians how  far  they  have 
come  since  the  ‘^disastrous" 
Radical  government  of  Raul 
Alfbnsin,  when  basic  services 
broke'  down  while  inflation 
soared  into  four  figures. 

In  foe  past  year,  the  econo- 
my has  shown  a steady  recov- 
ery from,  the  post-TequHa  cri- 
sis  recession.  Projected  8 per 
emit  GDP  growth  for  199?  and 
a slow  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment (from  18  to  16  per 
cent  this  year),  with  a steady 
flow  of  foreign  investment, 
represent  his  strongest  card. 

Alliance  leaders,  trying  to 
dispel  voters’  fears  that  its 
rule  could  aid  stability  and 
prosperity,  have  pledged 
themselves  to  foe  existing  eco- 
nomic model.  “We  win  not 
leave  the  Convertibility  Plan,” 
Carlos  Alvarez  of  FrePaSo 
said,  referring  to  the  scheme 
that  wiped  out  hyper-inflation. 


China’s  gays  venture  out  of  the  closet  at  last 


Homosexuality,  until  recently  considered  asocial  disgrace  or  an 
illness,  is  slowly  winning  official  tolerance,  and  same-sex  couples 
are  starting  to  socialise  openly.  Seth  Faison  in  Shanghai  reports 


ON  A side  street  not  far 
from  the  waterfront, 
a small  restaurant 
filled  up  with  customers, 
many  of  them  homosexual. 
Some  came  to  see  a long- 
haired,  cross-dressing 
»nger  perform,  but  most 
seemed  happy  just  to  And  a 
place  to  relax. 

Plainly  dressed  men  in 
their  twenties  and  thirties 
crowded  around  tables 
Pjfed  high  with  plates  of 
steamed  fish.  A singer  in  a 
slinky  black  gown  stood  on 
a chair  to  croon  a love  unnp 
his  protruding  Adam’s  I 
apple  the  only  clue  to  his 
sex.  Mixing  his  own  sugges- 
tive lyrics  with  more  con-  j 
venttonal  ones,  the  singer 
evoked  boots  of  laughter. 


“No  one  bothers  about  os 
any  more,”  said  a 32-year- 
old  man  with  a crew  cot, 
sitting  with  half  a dozen 
friends  at  a corner  table. 
“As  long  as  we’re  not  dis- 
turbing anyone  else,  we  can 
enjoy  ourselves  and  the 
police  will  leave  us  alone.” 

As  official  tolerance  of 
gay  men  and  lesbians 
quietly  grows  in  China, 
they  are  taking  their  first 
steps  towards  openness,  as 
the  mere  existence  of  tMn 
restaurant  — ran  try  two 
openly  homosexual  manag- 
ers—testifies. 

The  past  few  years  have 
brought  a significant,  if 
tentative,  coming-out  for 
homosexuals  in  urban 
China.  Until  recently,  gay 


life  in  communist  China  ex- 
isted only  behind  closed 
doors.  It  was  almost  uni- 
formly considered  a social 
disgrace  or  a mental  ill- 
ness, sometimes  treated  by 
electric  shock  therapy. 

Now,  in  cities  all  over  the 
country,  homosexuals 
socialise  in  known  homo- 
sexual hang-oats  such  as 
restaurants,  bars  and  pub- 
lic parks,  largely  unafraid 
of  the  kind  of  police  round- 
ups that  were  common  only 
a few  years  ago. 

Yet  many  -homosexuals 
still  complain  of  harsh  dis- 
crimination. They  say  Chi- 
nese society  is  still  so  closed 
that  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  them  keep  their 
sexual  orientation  secret 


“We  all  talk  about  it 
much  more  openly  than  be- 
fore,” said  a 23-year-old 
fashion  designer  in  Beijing, 
“I  think  most  of  my  gay 
friends  now  accept  it  In 
themselves.  But  if  you  can’t 
tell  your  family  or  col- 
leagues, how  open  are 
your’ 

There  is  no  law  against 
homosexuality  in  China.  In 
the  past,  the  police  often  ar- 
rested people  and  charged 
them  with  hooliganism  or 
disturbing  public  order ' 
simply  for  gathering  In 
places  where  homosexuals , 
were  known  to  meet  al- 1 
though  such  incidents  are  J 
becoming  less  frequent 
. A landmark  case  in- 
volved two  lesbians  who 
were  arrested  for  living 
together  in  Anhui  province 
in  1992.  The  ministry  of 
public  security  eventually 
ruled  it  was  not  illegal  for 
two  people  of  the  same  sex 
to  live  together. 


Although  lesbians  say  life 
is  changing  for  them  as  fast 
as  it  is  for  homosexual 
men,  they  have  fewer  pub- 
lic gathering  places. 

“The  pick-lip  attitude 
that  a lot  of  men  have  is 
less  true  for  women,1*  said  a 
29-yeai>0kl  public  relations 
executive  in  Beijing.  “We 
use  more  informal  net- 
works,' going  through 
friends.” 

One  of  the  driving  forces 
behind  foe  growing' open- 
ness, several  .analysts 
agreed,  is  China’s  economic 
growth  and  foe  increased 
communication  and  open- 
mindedness  that  have  ac- 
companied It, 

“People  are  busy,  they’re 
making  money  and  they 
don’t  care  about  your  pri- 
vate life,”  said  a sociologist 
in  Beijing.  “Before,  people 
were  idle  and  liked  to  tell 
you  how  to  lead  your  life, 
but  that’s  changed.”  — New 
York  Times. 


Cuba  points 
finger  of 
blame  for 
blasts  at  US 


Pascal  Fletcher  In  Havana 


^fcOBA  said  yesterday  that 
warbomb  attacks  which 
blasted  three  Havana  hotels, 
killing  an  Italian  business- 
man, were  part  of  a terrorism 
campaign  organised  from  the 
United  States  to  damage  the 
Caribbean  island's  -tourism 
industry. 

A carefully  worded  state- 
ment by  Cuba’s  interior  min- 
istry stopped  short  of  directly 
accusing  the  US  government 
of  being  behind  Thursday’s 
blasts  at  the  seafront  hotels. 

But  the  statement  said  the 
attacks  — the  West  in  a series 
of  bombings  of  tourist  targets 
in  recent  months  — “matched 
foe'  Interest  of  our  enemies  to 
strangle  the  economy  by  any 
means  as  a way  of  destroying 
the  {Cuban}  revolution.'* 

Yesterday,  staff  at  Havana's 
popular  Bodegoita  del  Medio 
restaurant — made  famous  by 
the  US  novelist  Ernest  Hem- 
ingway, Who  used  . to  drink 
there  — said  a small  blast 
also  on  Thursday,  had  dam- 
aged forulture  but  had  not 
caused  Injuries. 

Cuba’s  communist  govern- 
ment frequently  aoffliva  Wash- 
ington of  trying  to  squeeze  It 
into  submission  through  Us 
economic  embargo. 

The.  interior  ministry  named 
foe  Italian  killed  as  Fablo  di 
fiplmw.  n businessman  aged  32 
staying  at  the  Hotel  Copaca- 
bana.  It  was  the  first  death  in 
foe  spate  of  bomb  attacks  in 
Cuba  since  July. 

“These  acts  form  part  of 
terrorist  activities  organised, 
supplied  and  promoted  from 
the  United  States  against 
Cuban:  tourist  installations, 
with  the  aim  of  damaging  our 
international  tourism  and 
affecting  one  oF  the  country’s 
main  economic  sectors,"  foe 
Cuban  statement  said. 

The  wording  suggested  Ha- 
vana again  appeared  to  be  ac- 
cusing rightwing  anti- 
oomnu  wist  Cuban  earite  groups 
based  in  the  US.—  Reuter. 
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Je^eyBemanr 

A last 
order 
at  the 
Coach 

J^FREY  Bernard  has  I and  Horses  pub  to  Dean 
^d^in«  unwril  Sbreet,  Soho,  and  to  haunted 
£ well-  by  tos  past  Ned  Sherrfn,  who 
*“*  directed  the  ptoKsatoaboiit  70 
dkarao-  per  cent  ofU  came  from 


aged  65.  a wen- 
known  Soho  and 
Fleet  Street  otmrao 


hut  the  rest  waspore  artistic 
1 yy.  hj“»  Jeffrey  invention  by  TOatecbonae. 

Bernard claimed  it  wasaHbfe. 
at  toe  lleatre  with.  He  wnw  to  the  theatre  most 

JJJPLgZSf?  t3tlerole  hut  rarely  got  ofoof 

and  played  to  Mlhouses  fhr  the  ban  It  was  as  if  Hamlet 
more  tnan  a yean  winning  the  showed  up  dnmk'at  the  Globe. 
Bven^  Standard  Award  for  He  was  born  in  Hampstead, 
the  bestaanedyot  the  year  When  he  was  not  saytogS 
Later  Tom  Conti  and  then,  was  descended  from  Warwick 
?!?ppe<l  “to  the  the  Kingmaker.  he  attempted 
rote  as  Bernard,  and  in  1991  to  present  himself  as  working 
QTxxxe  returned  to  the. part  dass,  a former  coal-miner  and 
with ..arevlval  at  the  Shaft es-  boxen  but  he  was  born  into 
bury  Theatre  which  made  £2  privilege.  His  was 

mfluon  at  the  box  office.  Oliver  “Bunny"  Bernard  MC. 
There  was  a tour  of  Australia  OBE,  an  architect  and  theatre 
with  Denis  Waterman  as  designer;  and  his  was 

Bernaid . _ ^ an  opera  singer;  born  Dora 


Waterman 


Even  before  the  success  erf  Hodges  but  known  as  Fedora 
tile  play  Jeffrey  Bernard  was  a RnselU  th«  fertigr  TnH  nffir-*«c 
cutt  figure  because  of  his  in  Me  Lane  and  designed  for 
drinking,  gambling  and  worn-  many  qpera  houses,  including 
anising,  which  he  wrote  about  the  Royal  Opera  to  Covent 
each  week  since  3978  to  hte  Garden  and  the  Opera  House 
Low  Life  column  in  the  Spec*  to  Boston,  Massachusetts.  He 
taton  He  was  constantly  did  the  art  deco  interiors  of 
falling  to  love  and  would  write  the  Lyons  Corner  House 
about  the  women  in  this  cot  restaurants  to  the  1930s,  and 
mnn.  One  he  called  She  Who  bis  facade  at  the  entrance  to 
Would  Drown  In  My  Eyes;  the  Strand  Palace  Hotel  is  pre- 
auother,  less  romantically  he  served  to  the  Victoria  and 
called  She  Who  Would  Iron  14  Albert  Museum. 

Shirts.  He  at  first  claimed  to  Bernard  went  to  the  Pang- 
have  had  250  women,  but  bourne  Naval  College,  where 
when  Jill  Stanley  his  third  he  was  known  as  a fine  boxer 
wife,  said  that  was  not  very  butalazystudenL  There  Is  no 


many  he  changed  it  to  500. 


record  erf  bfan  working  as  a 


Hte  attitude  to  women  was  coal  mtoei;  but  he  did  work  on 
very  bad,  but  they  seemed  building  sites.  He  was  also  a 


devoted  to  him:  Irma  Kurtz, 
the  agony  aunt  of  CosmopoUr- 


stage  hand,  to  1964  he  went 
with  hte  friend  Frank  Nor- 


tan,  said  he  had  a charming-  man  to  Joan  Littlewood’s  The- 
smfle,  “Like . a little  devil  atreJRoyalatStratibrd  East  to 


caught  out  to  a good  deed”, 
and  Fenella  Fielding,  the 
actress,  said  he  was  the  witti- 
est man  she  had  ever  met; 


see  a reacHhrough  of  a 'Nor- 
man play  AEayf  Up  West,  and 
when  one  actor  failed  to 
appear  Bernard  was  a«kPd  to 


Bernard,  claimed  their  affair  read  and -was  given  the  part 
ended  when  he  fell,  asleep  That  was  his  only  stage  pear- 


while  making  love..  JHl 
Seville;  the  Australian-  novel- 
ist, said  Bernard  was  so 
drunk  due " night  he  tele- 
phoned her  and  proposed  mar- 
riage to  her  husband.  - 
Once  he  wrote  to  the  New 


.formanca 

r -Vi  * y*~ . ■ 

H e slipped  into  jour-, 
nalism  In  1964 writ- 
ing a ' racing 
cofrrmn  'for-  Queen 
magazine;  He  had  a 


item  uijr  n 


Statesman  to  say  he  had  been  style  that  seemed  as  natural 
asked  to  write  his  autoblogra-  as  conversation  but  he  woticed 
pby  and  could  anyone  tell  him  hard  cm  it. He  first  became 
what  he  had . been  doing  known  when  he  wrote  a coi- 
between  1960 and  1974. - umn  for  porting  Idfe  to  1970. 

_ ThetittefortheWatejhouse  His  comic  tosiog-pimter’s  view 
play  came  from  the  line  the  of racing  was  highly  snccess- 
Spectator  would  run.  when  fhl  untiL  someone  not  to  the 

Bernard  failed  to  deliver  his  know  invited  him  to  make  a Through  a glass  lightly . . . Jeffrey  Bernard’s  column  was  described  as  a suicide  note  in  weekly  instalments 


copy  Once  he  was  so  drunk  he  speech  at  the  National  Hunt 

sent  the  same  column,  he  had  CLnb  dinner  Hie  .was  sacked  Stanley  and  Sue  Ashley  and  I need  love,  care  and  concern  as 
written  die  week  before.  The  immediately  after  Richard  one  daughter;  Isabel,  by  JHl  the  mind  and  the  metaphor!- 


kshley  and  need  love,  care  and  concern  as  James  Bolam  and  Denis  much  larger  Shaftesbury  The- 
3el,  by  JHl  the  mind  and  the  metaphor!-  Waterman,  be  rarely  saw  Jt  on  atre.  Tfeith  and  I were  sur- 
apparently  cal  heart  It’s  easy  to  avoid  other  occasions,  arguing  that  prised  to  see  a lyrical  account 


Spectator  column  was  called  Ingrams  hired  him  to  write  an  Stanley  Isabel,  apparently  cal  heart  It’s  easy  to  avoid  other  occasions,  arguing  that 

by  Jonathan  Meades  “a  sul-  racing  for  Private  Eye  as  was  not  his  child  but  he  Aids.  A bottle  of  vodka  a day  having  lived  most  of  it  he  had 

dde  note  to  weekly  instal-  “Colonel  Mad”.  This  was  also  always  treated  her  as  a daugh-  will  do  it  A slower  train  to  the  no  need- 


ments”. 


Osborne  I very  successful  until  tograms  ten  He  also  adopted  a child  to  same  terminus. 


compared  it  favourably  to  sacked  him' because  his  copy  Thailand  through  the  Chit  He  both  encouraged  out  I visit  the  downstairs  bar  of  the 


tvlng  lived  most  of  it  he  had  of  the  first  preview  in  Jeffrey’s 
meed.  other  column  to  the  Sunday 

However;  it  was  his  habit  to  Mirror:  Bumping  into  Jeffrey 


Samuel  Pepys,  and  Graham 
Greene  was  a fen  and  several 


was  always  late. 

After  the  play  he  had  a 


times  invited  Bernard  to  the  horse  race  named  after  him; 
South  erf  France^  Greene  was  hte  picture  was  painted  by 
intrigued  by.  the  puritan  as  Michael  Corkrey  for  the 


dren’s  Christian  Aid  Society 

Stanley  Reynolds 


sense  of  anarchy  and  rein-  Apollo 
forced  our  erroneous  belief  played 


Theatre  where  it 
initially  partly 


in  the  Groucho  Club  the  next 
day  Keith  asked,  “What  was 
that  rubbish  you  wrote  in  the 


that  moderation  in  all  things  4 because  it  gave  him  a new  Mirror,  Jeffrey?”  Jeffrey  said 


protects  us  from  a faH 


Soho  haunt  to  visit  of  an  I he  was  amazed  — a fall  house. 


Michael  Corkrey  for  the  Beryl  BafabrWga  writes:  It  is  a curious  thought  that  evening  and  partly  because  rolling  to  the  aisles,  hanging 

drunk.  The  Spectator  did  a National  Portrait  Gallery;  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I first  the  England  which  shaped  hte  beloved  Mrs  Mac  (whom  from  the  rafters  ...  eta  “Jef- 

readership  survey  and  found  Graham  Lord  wrote  his  biog-  met  Jeffrey  Bernard  at  the  Mrs  Thatcher — give  or  take  a he  knew  from  her  lunchtime  frey”  Keith  admonished,  ‘it 

that  most  readers  turned  raphy  Just  The  One,  The  Wives  luncheon  table  of  the  Specta-  few  years  and  differences  in  stints  behind  racecourse  bars)  doesn't  open  for  another  six 

Immediately  to  Bernard's  600  and  Times  of  Jeffrey  Bernard  tot  he  had  not  reached  a point  class  — produced  Jeff.  They  was  doling  out  hte  favourite  weeks]"  “You  mean  1 dreamt 

words  of  melancholy  humour  — the  Joke  was  “Jeffrey  bad  of  no  return.  True,  yet  again,  represent  both  sides  erf  the  vodka  and  water  On  one  occa-  it?”  He  had  plainly  got  to  bed 

Norman  Shrapnel,  reviewing  had  many  wives,  and  he  mar-  he  had  nowhere  to  live,  was  coin;  you  can’t  have  one  with-  slon  a temporary  front-of-  pissed,  dreamed  Bottom's 


words  of  melancholy  humour  — the  Joke  was  “Jeffrey  bad  of  no  return.  True,  yet  again,  represent  both  sides  erf  the  vodka  and  water  On  one  occa- 
Norman  Shrapnel,  reviewing  had  many  wives,  and  bo  mar-  he  had  nowhere  to  live,  was  coin;  you  can’t  have  one  with-  slon  a temporary  front-of- 


for  the  Guardian  a collection  ried  four  of  foam".  He  was  being  stalked  by  Inland  Rev- 
of  Low  Life  columns,  said,  recognised  in  foe  street  and  enue  officials,  but  that  was 


out  the  other 


house-manager  Inspecting  foe  dream,  and  on  waking  prof- 


The  last  time  I saw  him,  he  I bar  to  check  that  all  was  in  I feted  it  to  bis  typewriter  to 


“Old-style  columnists  who  tourists  came  to  the  Coach  nothing,  I gathered,  compared  remembered  losing  his  binoc-  order  ordered  Mrs  Mac  to  “get  meet  his  deadline  No  one  at 

wore  their  routine,  predica-  ami  Horses  to  gaze  at  him.  to  the  irritation  of  finding  the  ulars  at  Newbury  Dear  Jeff — that  sleeping  drunk  out".  “I  the  Mirror  checked. 


meats  like  comfortable  old- 1 Still,  he  was  incapable  of  Coach  and  Horses  over-run  I you  didn't  need  them.  You 


clothes  have  been  virtually  being  happy  and  hte  health,  with  deranged  women,' weep- 
put  out  of  business  by  such  which  bad  always  been  a Joke  tog  toto  the  pages  of  the 
reality-raking  as  we  find  in  to  Soho,  became  seriously  Guardian.  It  is  daft  now  to 
IxwLtfe.  whirii  reeks  (rf  hon-  bad.  He  bad  a leg.,  removed  wbtoe^as  I once  did.  that  he 
esty  and  a talent  to  disturb.”  because  of  diabetic  gangrene,  wasted  hte  considerable  tal- 
In  Keith  Waterhouse's  com- 


could  see  into  the  distance  bet- 
ter than  most 


I once  did.  that  he  Mod  Shan  In  writes:  Jeffrey's  I “Jeffrey  Bernard’s  up  on  the 


cant  do  that,”  said  Mrs  Mac.  His  thanes  were  women  and 
“that’s  Jeffrey  Bernard.”  wives  in  particular  — “Your 
“Don’t  try  that  on  me.  Mrs  dinner's  in  the  oven"  — race- 
Mac,”  the  manager  protested,  horses,  vodka,  setting  fire  to 


considerable  tal-  attitude  to  Jeffrey  Bernard  Is  bloody  stage’ 


He  leaves -three  ex-wives  — | ente.tohtehifll-bailt  pursuit  of  Unwell  was  -ambivalent  Pre- 


hlmselt  failure,  friendship, 
fighting,  political  correctness. 


...  , - - - . . ..  When  O Thole  wanted  to  re-  yuppies  and  mobile  phones. 

eds  Bernard  finds  himself  hte ' first  wife,  Anna  Grice,  | the  grave.  He  cnee  wrote  "~jt  sent  at  the  first  nights  and  at  do  “the  play",  as  Jeffrey  always  One  of  his  neatest  coups  at  the 
one  night  locked  in  the  Coach  l diedm  1959—  Jack!  Ellis,  -HQ  1 isn't  sotmuSi  the  genitals  that  I the  dfibuts  of  Torn  Conti.  1 called  it  we  were  to  open  atthe  Coach  and  Horses  was  to  con- 


PHOTDQRAPHl  ANDREW  WARD 

quera  barman's  inattention  by 
grabbing  a hated  phone  Grom  a 
hated  vuppy  dialling  the  pub 
and  politely  requesting 
another  vodka  in  his  effing 
glass. 

By  curious  irony  since  part 
of  the  play  dealt  with  Jeffrie’s 
occasional  and  increasing 
impotence,  when  we  went  to 
inspect  the  wittily  drunken  set 
which  John  Gunter  had 
designed,  we  found  one  piece  of 
scenery  labelled  (to  enable  the 
set  constructors  to  Identify  it) 
"Jeff  Bernard.  Centre  leg. 
Extra  stiffening." 

O Toole  also  encouraged 
Keith  to  give  the  play  a more 
triumphant  last  line.  Wood- 
house’s  suggestion  from  the 
works  of  Bernard  was 
inspired,  “Last  week  I had  an 
erection.  I was  so  amazed  I 
took  its  photograph.  Life  after 
death!  What  more  do  you 
want?" 

Jeffrey  Joseph  Bernard, 
journalist,  bom  May  27. 1932; 
died  September  A.  1997 


This  was  Jeffrey  Bernard's 

final  Low  Life  column,  pub- 
lished In  the  Spectator  on 
August  23 

I THOUGHT  I would  try 
giving  dialysis  a miss  one 

day  last  weak  which  1 did 
without  feeling  111  and  I 
keep  pondering  whether  or 
not  to  stop  altogether  until 
the  end.  The  only  trouble 
with  the  exit  is  that  a new 
bunch  of  people  at  the 
Middlesex  who  call  them- 
selves the  Palliative  Care 
Team  tell  me  that  it  would 
take  three  to  four  weeks 
which  is  a hell  of  a long 
time. 

A ridiculous  picture 
comes  to  mind  of  a mat*  tied 
to  a post  opposite  a firing 
squad,  the  squad  pull  their 
triggers  and  the  prisoner 
stands  there  watching  the 
ballets  coining  rather 
slowly  towards  him  for 
three  weeks  or  more.  Of 
course,  they  hasten  to  point 
out  that  if  1 took  the  deci- 
sion to  stay  In  my  bed  there 
Is  nothing  they  could  do 
about  It  and  one  of  them 
said  they  wouldn't  be  a 
bloody  nuisance  trying  to 
persuade  me  to  go  back 
before  it  was  too  late.  But 
these  people  have  the  most 
extraordinary  knack  of 
making  you  feel  — me,  any- 
way — guilty  about  what  1 
do  or  don't  do  with  my  own 
body  and  it  still  belongs  to 
me  even  if  the  lease  Is 
nearly  up.  But  more  had 
news,  which  I am  sure  the 
more  kinky  readers  will 
like  to  hear,  is  that  this 
recent  hot  weather  is  mak- 
ing my  symptomatic  Itching 
so  bad  that  is  is  almost 
mlnd-cracldng. 


% A JFHATan  extraordi- 
lflf  nary  bunch  the  med- 
V V leal  profession  are. 
They  can  successfully  per- 
form mind-boggling  cardiac 
operations  and  they  can. 
turn  an  entire  national  hos- 
pital into  a non-smoking 
area,  but  can  they  cure  itch- 
ing? No,  they  bloody  can’t. 

A year  ago,  when  1 could 
cope  with  more  than  one 
litre  of  fluids  day.  I think  1 
could  have  knocked  out  the 
worst  sort  of  itching  by 
stoking  a few  vodkas.  What 
a paradox  it  is  that  it  Is  now 
tea  that  is  killing  me. 

Well,  yesterday  I 
returned  to  talcing 
Chlorpromazine  which  I 
used  to  know  lit  the  nut- 
house 25  years  ago  as 
Lagactil  and  which  was 
given  to  ns  boozers  to  ease 
the  hell  of  withdrawal 
symptoms.  I took  my  first 
dose  last  night  and  It  didn’t 
take  long  to  realise  that 
they  had  under-prescribed 
the  amount  I should  take 
quite  fearfbUy 

And  the  dietician’s 
instructions  seem  to  me  to 
be  not  only  a little  daft,  but 
I am  Just  not  bothering  to 
take  any  notice  of  them  at 
alL  No  one  on  earth  could 
now  possibly  convince  me 
that  not  having  a tomato 
and  beetroot  salad  with  a 
bit  of  Cheddar  cheese  could 
improve  the  quality  and 
comfort  of  my  life.  In  fact. 

If  I really  thought  the 
amount  of  potassium  in  a 
Chinese  take-away  could 
give  me  a heart  attack  I 
would  be  heading  to 
Chinatown  now.  So  I’m  sit' 
ring  here  now,  dreading  the 
inevitable  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature this  afternoon  and 
looking  back  on  the  day 
about  15  years  ago  when  I 
got  sunstroke  in  Barbados. 

It  Is  a terrible  affliction  but, 
on  that  occasion  the  stun- 
ningly beautiful  hotel  man- 
ageress  made  it  almost 
worthwhile  by  spending  the 
entire  afternoon  sponging 
me  down  with  ice-cold 
water:  And,  oddly  enough, 
that  water  in  Barbados, 
which  had  been  filtered 
quite  naturally  through  the 
coral,  was  the  most  deli- 
riously refreshing  drink  I 
have  ever  had.  In 
Bridgetown  they  have  the 
equipment  for  dialysis  and  I 
suddenly  realise  that  what 
cures  any  itch  and  most 
complaints  is  £1  million  in 
your  current  account. 

& The  Spectator 


Face  to  Faith 


Diana: 


ITB  BEEN  a rare  week  when 
a Pace  to  Faith  column  .- 
almost  seems  irrelevant. 
IteuaEy  this  coimer  is  a pre- 
cious ghetto  for  the  spiritual 

and  the  reflective  but  this 

week  it  seems  that  every  news- 
paper is  frill  of  noth  faigelse.- 
They  have  devoted  thousands 
of  column  inches  to  describ- 
ing the  saint,  the  ritual.  the 
pilgrimage,  the  fhture  shrine 
-another tgntfl ranee  of  tbfr  -- 
deattoFaceflwilh  Diana’s 
dearth,  the  only  language  ■ 

topnnri!^ the  (Uem^UHl 

volcethed^rthofemotton— 
is  that  iof  the  sacred. 

■ Sunday  ntorning’fi  car  crash 

was  the  Grim  Reaper  of  the 
medieval  imagination  or  the 
mefapbysieal  poets.  He 

respects  nothing,  not  age, 
beautsfamo,  popularity  : 
virtue  or  faappftaess  Htegri-  ■_ 
macing  skull  haunts  our  hap- 
piestmoments;  terminates 
hopes.withhrecrthtaktogcnb 
dty  aMrufiO^soddehness. 

But  thfetede&fh  as  now  we 
rarely  know  if  wife  the  sophis- 


tication erf  modern  medicine. 

We  have'  tried  to  ring-fence 
death  into  isolated  and  _• 

neriect^cOTners”®:*ra^w 

sickand  for  the  elderly —but 

tt  has  rage  again  broken  out 
aito  demonstrated  what  every 


want  and  need,  saints,  rituals  . 

andShrlnes.  - 

- The  rituals  are  quintesaeo- 
tiaDy  erf  exte  time.  Firstiy  the 
oCferto^  are  higbly  individ- 
ual the  flowers,  cards,  teddy 


ns,  the  fragility  of  life-Factog 
Diana's  death  is  faring  oar 
awn  mortality.  The  terrifying  . 
IcmaLtoessof  that  final.  ^ 
moment  has  most  of  us  grop- 
ing for  God.  Cathedrals  and 
churches  aUowthe  country 
are  hridtog  services,  many  of 
which  have  been  packed. 

In  the  last  week  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  most  astotoshing 

outpouring  of  emotion  from 
the  usually  stoical  British.  An 
Indian  watched  with  amaze- 
ment, and  commented  that  the 


when  the  god  Ganesh  started. , 
gp^^HiipmlUc  yriWlinmaril  ‘ 

ewer  Mfa  and  the  wmid  ■ 
mobbed  temples  tn  witnessthe 

mtfarie.  . . 

Bw  thousands,  watdungcni 
the  television  Was  not  enough. 
Itproved  that  for  aR  ourlate 
20th-century  wodd-weaiTdiyn* 


spreading  down  the  Mall,  are 
highly  personal  tributes  from 
thousands  of  people.  This  rit- 
aalenaWesaperfect  balance 
betweeh  tlm  individual  gee- 

tiro  and  the  coUeriirc  dialing 

of  grief:  Secondly  they  are 
completely  spontaneous. 
Unlike  the  rfinate  we  win.  see 
today,  to  the  funeral  proces- 
sion and  in  Westminister 
Abbey  these  rltuatebave  not 
been  organised  by  anyone^, 
in  deed  the  authorities  have 
been  repeatedly  overtaken  by 
flue  pace  of  events.  Thirdly 
modern  communications  and 
transport  have  ensured  that 
the  scale  of  foe  mourning  has 

berii  enormous  and  wffl.be 

today  ... 

How  do  we  make  sense  of 
all  this?  A senior  chuidhman 
commented  that  if  you 
remora  God  from  your  fife  the 
thwarted  emotions  win  resur- 
face  elsewhere-  Is  it  displace- 


ment?  Not  for  countless 
mourners  who  have  spoken  of 
how  Diana  had  touched  their 
fives;  she  had  charisma  (note, 
another  sacred  word,  charism, 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit),  they 

rfalm  ’ 

The  comedian  Pamela 

Stephenson  perceptively  com- 
mented that  Diana  repre- 

ffnhiri  fha  fanty^y  nf  nnr 

potential.  She  was  a projection 
of  what  minions  would  like  to 
be— hence  ber  particular 
appeal  to  women.  She  was 
beautiful,  glamorous;  but  also 
apparently  kind  and  compas- 
slonate.  In  that  respect,  Diana 
is  destined  to  play  the  tradi- 
tional rolecrf  a saint — the 
focus  erf  the  projection  of  our 
better  selves.  That  is  one  rea- 
son why  her  death  is  felt  as  a 
personal  loss,  we  are  dimin- 
ished without  this  vision  erf 
what  we  could  or  might 
become. 

Stand  backfor  amtonteand 
marvel,  that  an  adulterer  and 
divorcee,  with  a penchant  for 


of  questionable  liaisons  with 
married  men,  is  destined  for 
popular  sainthood.  President 
Chirac  caDed  her  a woman  erf 
her  time,  and  so  she  is  alsoa 
saint  erf  her  time.  Characteris- 
tics which  to  any  previous  age 

would  have  been  considered 
faults  are  now  virtues.  She 
was  compulsively  self-revela- 
tory but  that  is  praised  as  hon- 


est. In  an  age  of  materialism, 
no  one  criticised  her  self-evi- 
dent pleasure  to  consumer 
goods  and  personal  pride  — 
even  vanity — to  her  appear- 
ance. She  was  kind  to  the  sort 

of  immediately  comprehensi- 
ble way  that  M other  Teresa  is 
and  which  modem  media  con- 
vey brilliantly;  It  was  not  the 
product  of  great  thought  so 
murk  as  of  Impulsive  emo- 
tion. Her  sainthood  has  noth- 
ingtodo  with  belief  no  one 
has  stopped  to  ask  what  Diana 
believed  and  bow  she  man- 
aged  to  accommodate  her 
Anglicanism  with  her  for- 
tune-tellers and  pyschics. 

, The  British  are  astonished 
at  themselves.  Protestant 
Britain  is  not  used  to  such  ado- 
ration of  saints.  Suddenly  I 
see  the  power  of  foe  yearning 
which  has  fuelled  hundreds  erf 
years  erf  devotion  to  Maiy  the 
Mother  erf  God.  It  taps  deep  ; 
into  the  human  spirituality  to  1 

worship  the  archetypal  femi- 
nine — the  beautiful,  pure  gen- 
tle mother  It  is  extraordinary 

foatsuch  is  the  power  of  this 
impulse  that  It  smoothly 
assimilates  contradictions. 

Just  as  Mhry  became  the  Vir- 
gin Mother  so  Diana  ^ will  be 
sanctified.  Hd  burial  place  on 
an  island  m Allharp  Park  vrfU 
become  a place  of  pilgrimage. 
How  long  before  we  hear  of 
Diana  appearing  in  visions 
and  of  miraculous  cures? 


Weekend  Birthdays 


IV 


Liz  TUberis,  50  tomorrow 
used  to  be  British:  a woman 
who  celebrated  being 
appointed  as  editor  of  Brit 
Vogue  on  her  40th  birthday  by 
having  flsh  and  chips  and 
champagne  with  her  family 
aifo  who  was  probably  the  first 
and  last  unabashedly  size  14 
editor  ever  to  wmk  cm  Cerate 
Nast  premises.  But  then,  a 
transallanticfaiiy  godfather 
told  Tflberis  she  should  go  foe 
ban— tw;  better  still.  New  York 
— to  relaunch  that  dulled 
ri033S  Harper’s  Bazaar  And 
suddenly  there  she  was  going 
forth  accompanied  byliH- per- 
sonal PR,  because  she  got  “70 
invites  a week  and  I need  to  be 
positioned  by  someone  who 
will  say  these  are  the  channels 
you  should  take”.  Positioned! 
Now  there’s  an  NY  verb:  a Man- 
hattan concept 


Today's  birthdays:  Mark 
Birch,  former  jockeg  48; 
Simon  Burns.  Conservative 
MR  55;  Sherban  Cantacoziao, 
architectural  critic,  69;  Sir 
Derman  Christopherson.  for- 
mer master ; Magdalene  Col- 
lege Cambridge,  82;  Tony 
Clarke,  Labour  MR  34; 
Richard  Hutton,  editor;  foe 
Cricketer  55;  Roger  Knight 
secretary  MCC.5U  Roger  Law 
puppeteer;  56;  Monica  Mason, 
assistant  director;  the  Royal 
Ballet,  56;  Claire  Martin,  jazz 
singer,  30;  Sir  Colin  McCoIL 
“Cr,  former  head  of  MiG,  65: 
Pat  Nerin,  footballer;  34; 
Jackie  Trent  singer;  stmg- 
wrlteq-57. 

Tomorrow 's  other  birthdays: 
Prof  Malcolm  Bradbury 
novelist  65;  Kevin  Curran, 
cricketer;  38;  J Paul  Getty  n, 
philanthropist  65;  Pieter  Gill, 
playwright,  58;  Margaret 
Hampshire,  educationalist 
79;  Dianne Hayter,  chief  exec- 
utive, European  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  -Itfi  Lord  Jenkln 
of  Roding,  former  Conserva- 
tive minister;  71;  Ella  Kazan. 
author  and  film  director;  88; 
Bob  Laxton,  Labour  MR  53; 
Gordon  Richards,  racehorse 
trainer;  67;  Sonny  RoUlns,  jazz 
saxophonist  68;  Graham 
Whettam.  composer;  70. 


Death  Notices 

SCHARTS.  On  S«»«fnUw  4th  1997.  n Dot- 
gmiau  tmwrJy  M London,  aged  78  year*. 
Mauttai.  Mma  lustHnd  « Edu  tnd  a 
litatong  social  tat  «m  wtu  m much  insmi. 
Cnemaaqn  a toyyrtwyth  Cremttortwn  on 
wamnsaiwifth SnpwnbSr  at  U.4Spm.  Mo 
Mowers.  Donaliona  In  lieu  mtalully 
renewed  towanta  The  Stroke  *nm  hniof 
^.  Qiyn  Rey  8 Sqns.  Plna»  toSSw. 
MacftyMieai.  Powys,  SY30  9JO. 

In  Memoriam 

EWJW  «W  love  knows  not  Ha 

own  dopxn  untfl  ihe  naar  at  upartflon.  U 


Birthdays 


Marriages 


SPJf.0  *“^2?*  • * t wm*.The 

g*”  Waeq  aaoy.  1 0ur  Lo0» 
2 Mwy<abona.  Uwtan. 

“ Grange  ku,  Jonn  end  JDI 

Jwraaa.  owughtv  « ball  and 
Twoia  Smhn.  of  East  Acton.  London. 

Sr?  *Mtane 

WT*  Tta  4687  or  hu  OUl  713  *T2fi  bMwoen 


Sam  ana  3)xn  Mon-Fit 
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Mother  Tpwm  at  work.  fhe  . . *No  doubt,  mioilayiihp  will  be  known  hk  Saint  Teresa  of  Calcutta.  She  had  the  distinction  of  being  BBflfficially  canonised  in  her  Hfettatf* 
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Mother  Teresa  of  Calcutta 


ii ii. 


An  active  life  of  devotion 


ONE.  of  Mother 
Teresa's  most 
signal  journeys 
in  recent  years 
was  to  Tirana, 
capital  of  Alba- 
nla.  After  years  of  isolation 
the  most  systematically  athe- 
ist state  ever  seen  signalled 
its  desire  to  rejoin  the  human 
race  by  inviting  home  the 
world’s  most  famous 
Albanian. 

Her  heart  sustained  by  a 
pacemaker  inserted  in  De- 
cember 1989,  finally  gave  out 
at  the  age  of  87  yesterday. 
Though  she  received  the 
Nobel  Peace  prize  in  1979.  she 
was  best  known  for  her  work 
among  the  poor  and  destitute 
of  Calcutta.  No  doubt  one  day 
she  will  he  known  as  St 
Teresa  of  Calcutta. 

She  had  the  distinction  of 
being  unofficially  canonised  in 
her  lifetime.  The  annus 
mtratnlis  was  1975:  she  made 
the  cover  of  Time  magazine 
with  the  caption  “Living  Saints 
— Messengers  of  Hope  for  our 
Time,"  and  Malcolm  Mugger- 
idge  made  a gushing  television 
programme  about  her. 

She  became  a familiar  in- 
ternational figure  in  her 
white  sari  with  blue  edgings, 
the  sandals  and  the  crucifix 
over  the  left  shoulder.  She 
was  a conscience-prodding 
reminder  of  death  in  the 
streets  of  Calcutta  and  Third 
World  poverty. 

She  carried  the  message  to 
high  places.  A fund-raising 
lunch  presided  over  by  Brit- 
ain's Prince  Philip  tactfully 
consisted  of  one  meagre 
course.  At  Downing  Street 
she  upbraided  Margaret 
Thatcher  about  Londoners 
reduced  to  living  in  what  she 
called  "cardboard  coffins." 
She  found  the  poverty  of  the 


first  world  even  more  Incom- 
prehensible than  that  of  the 
third.  It  was  the  sign  of  a cal- 
lous society  that  had  lost  all 
sense  of  human  community. 

As  Staunchly  anti-commu- 
nist as  Pope  John  Paul  EL,  she 
responded  to  former  Presi- 
dent Mikhail  Gorbachev’s  In- 
vitation to  open  a house  in 
Moscow.  Her  sisters,  known 
as  the  Missionaries  of  Char- 
ity, were  among  the  first  to 
arrive  In  Yerevan,  Armenia, 
after  the  earthquake  of  1988. 

It  was  a far  cry  from  the 
hill-top  village  near  Skopje. 
th«»n  in  the  Ottoman  empire, 
where  Agnes  Bojaxhiu  was 
bom  four  years  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  first  world 
war.  At  18  she  left  for  India  to 
become  a nun  In  the  Congre- 
gation of  Loreto.  For  15  years 
she  taught  geography  and  his- 
tory to  middle-class  girls  at  St 
Mary’s  High  School.  En tally. 
Bengal.  She  became  headmis- 
tress and  was  also  put  in 
charge  of  a group  of  Indian 
sisters  known  as  the  Daugh- 
ters of  St  Anne.  They  wore 
blue  saris. 

Then  in  September  1946, 
with  communal  strife  plagu- 
ing India,  she  heard  her  “call 
within  call"  while  on  a train 
to  Darjeeling.  “The  message 
was  clear,"  she  explained,  T 
was  to  leave  the  convent  and 
help  the  poor  while  living 
among  them.  It  was  an 
order."  But  that  was  easier 
decided  than  done. 

The  local  archbishop  was 
soon  convinced  of  her  sincer- 
ity and  determination.  Al- 
ways a practical  woman,  she 
learned  nursing  and  dispen- 
sary work  in  Patna  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges  and 
began  to  gather  her  first  help- 
ers. The  Vatican  proved 
harder  to  persuade.  Because 


there  are  too  many  already, 
new  religious  orders  of 
women  are  discouraged.  _ 

Mother  Teresa  had  to  prove 
that  she  could  gather  recruits 
and  keep  them.  For  the  first 
10  years  she  was  not  allowed 
to  work  outside  her  own  dio- 
cese. Calcutta.  The  work  de- 
veloped in  three  directions. 

First,  Kalighat,  a hospice 
for  the  dying,  was  set  up  in 
the  grounds  of  a Hindu 
temple.  So  as  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed, the  sisters  took  in 
only  those  brought  by  the 
police  — the  most  abandoned. 
More  than  30,000  have  passed 


through  Kalighat  and  been 
helped  to  die  welL  Next  came 
the  Sisbu  Bhavan  or  chil- 
dren’s home.  Stories  about 


babies  being  rescued  from 
, dustbins  are  not  false.  But 
more  usually  they  were  found 
abandoned  In  doorways  or 
outside  convent  gates.  Thai  a 
home  for  lepers  was  opened. 
It  take  200  — admittedly  & 
mere  fraction  of  India's  two 
million  lepers. 

After  1960,  the  work  began 
to  expand  throughout  India  to 
Ranchi,  Jhansi,  Delhi  and 
Bombay.  In  Delhi  she  got  in 
touch  with  government  lead- 
ers. A garlanded  Prime  Minis- 
ter Jawa hartal  Nehru  came  to 
visit  her  children's  home. 
"Shall  I tell  you  about  my 
work?”  she  asked.  “No,”  said 
Nehru,  "I  know  about  It  — 
that  is  why  I have  come.” 

She  became  a figure  on  the 


national  scene.  Although,  life 
was  being  made  bard  for  ex- 
patriate. Christian  missionar- 
ies, Mother  Teresa  seemed  to 
transcend  religious  divisions 
and  to  belong  to  everyone. 
She  never  used  denomina- 
tional tests  for  anything.  She 
was  given  a'  free  travel  pass  j 
on  Indian  railways  and  on  In- i 
dian  Airways. 

Pope  Paul  VTs  visit  to  Bom- 
bay in  1964  marked  another 
stage  in  her  progress.  Paul 
heard  about  her  work  and  do- 
nated to  her  the  car  he  had 
used  in  India,  a white  Lin- 1 
coin.  It  was  raffled  atL  Her 
name  was  made.  Mother 
Teresa  was  launched  on  the 
international  scene. 

But  she  had  failures  and  i 


disappointments.  The  sisters 
— known  as  Missionaries  of 
Charity  —-.were  thrown  out  of 
Colombo  and  Sri  Tunica  and 
snubbed  in  Belfast  They  have 
worked  In  Africa.  Jordan, 
among  the  aborigines  of  Aus- 
tralia and  the  suburbs  of 
Rome.  But  they  did  not  “take" 
in  Latin  America. 

Mother  Teresa  hlamed  this 
failure  on  liberation  theolo- 
gians who  think  they  should 
deal  with  the  unjust  struc- 
tures of  society  and  not  just 
tinker  with  the  works-  This 
was  always  the  most  basic  ob- 
jection to  what  she  was  doing: 
one  should  deal  with  the 
causes  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
poverty,  and  proclaim  justice 
as  wen  as  charity. 


She  became  a familiar 
international  figure  in 
her  white  sari  with  blue 
edgings,  the  sandals 
and  the  crucifix  over 
the  left  shoulder. 

She  was  a reminder  of 
death  in  the  streets 
of  Calcutta  and  of 
Third  World  poverty 


Mother  Teresa’s  reply;  was 
that  the  sisters  were  "outside 
politics’’  and  that  to  change 
society,  one  had  to  begin 
somewhere.  She  began  on  the 
pavements  of  CwlcnW*.  where 
there  were  IOOjOOO  homeless. 
To  her  mind,  a single  act  of 
love  of  gratitude  was  suffi- 
cient justification  for  all  her 
work.  She  wanted  to  do  — in 
the  phrase  picked  by  by  Mug- 
geridge  — “something  beauti- 
ful for  God.” 

In  1976  the  Missionaries  of 
Charity  celebrated  their  25th 
anniversary.  They  numbered 
1,133  and  had  200  novices.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  male 
congregation,  the  Missionary 
Brothers  of  Charity;  who 
number  about  160.  For  canon- 
ical reasons,  they  are  inde- 
pendent, hut  they  acted  under 
Mother  Teresa’s  inspiration. 

No  less  important  in  her 
eyes  are  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  laypeople  known  as 
"co-workers"  — the  term 
comes  from  Mohandas 
Gandhi.  There  are  30,000  in 
Britain  alone.  They  pray  for 
the  Missionaries  of  Charity 
and  send  them  bandages  and 
medicines.  The  circles  expand 
still  more  to  embrace  the  Kick 
who  offer  their  sufferings  for 
the  work  and  contemplatives 
who  pray  for  it 

In  1976  Mother  Teresa 
spoke  at  the  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress in  Philadelphia  to  mark 
the  American  bicentennial. 
She  appeared  on  the  platform 
alongside  Archbishop  Helder 
Camara  of  Recife,  north 
Brazil,  the  other  contempo- 
rary Catholic  folk-hero.  A1-. 
though  not  a great  speaker, 
her  tiny  figure  radiated  great 
energy,  dynamic,  rugged 
charm  and  an  indefinable 
sense  of  God’s  presence. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Pope 


John  Paid  n,  she  began  to  be 
exploited  as  “the  good  nun." 
She  was  tavitW„to  the  1980 
synod  on  carnage  to  de- 
nounce abortion  and 
contraception. 

She  told  an  Oxford  confer- 
ence in  1088  that  she  would 
never  allow  a child  entrusted 
to  her  care  to  he  adopted  by  a 
woman  who  had  had  an 
abortion  or  used  contracep- 
tives because,  she  said,  "such 
a woman  cannot  love."  Lib- 
eral she  was  not 

She  went  to  Beirut  in  1983. 
hut  could  hardly  do  more 
than  contemplate  the  ruins. 
She  visited  trouble  spots  and 
famine  areas  on  behalf  of  the 
Pope,  and  was  cast  In  the  role 
of  spokeswoman  for  papal 
causes.  Feminist  she  was  not 


SHE  had  a spirit  of 
Franciscan  pov- 
erty and  a low 
opinion  of  her- 
self. She  com- 
pared herself  to 
"God’s  pencil  — a tiny  bit  of 
pencil  with  which  be  writes 
what  he  likes."  Asked.  "What 
next  after  Mother  Teresa?” 
she  answered  simply:-" After 
Mother  Teresa,  the  Mission- 
aries of  Charity." 

Mother  Teresa  resigned  as 
superior  general  on  the 
gronnds  of  health  on  Septem- 
ber ii,  1980.  This  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Vatican.  How- 
ever, the  electoral  college  was 
deadlocked,  and  there  woe 
.fears  of  an  Indian  breakaway 
If-.EngUBh  Sister  Priscilla 
were  elected.  A saint  is  a hard 
act  to  follow. 


WW  HeMMfcWM 


Mother  taieitt  [Agnes  Gonxha 
Bojaxhluh  bom  August  27, 1910; 
died  Septembers. 1987- 


Aldo  Rossi 
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T owards  a more  beautiful  city 


I 


IN  1971  Aldo  Rossi,  who 
has  died  aged  66,  won  a 
competition  to  design  Mo- 
dena’s cemetery  of  San 
C&taldo.  The  result  not  built 
for  another  decade,  is  one  of 
this  Influential  Italian  archi- 
tect's finest  and  most  haunt- 
ing buildings,  a silent  struc- 
ture composed  of  apparently 
endless  chaste  colonnades 
punctuated  by  a simpfa,  geo- 
metric ossuary.  Shortly  be- 
fore, Rossi  had  been  involved 
in  a ear  accident  And  he  died 
on  Thursday"  following  fojn. 
ries  sustained  in  another 
crash  near  his  Milan  home 
ten  days  earlier . 

The  first  incident  prompted 

him  to  observe  in  his  A Scien- 
tific Autobiography  (1881L 
that  the  human  body  -was 
composed  of  fractured  de- 
ments that  needed  croafewir 
reassembling.  He  thought 
much  the  same  about  foe' 
modern  city.  If  only  archi-' 


tects  would  join  in  his  belitf 
In  an  elemental,  rationalism, 
then  our  fragmented  and 
alienating  cities  could  be 
reassembled  as  places  of  har- 
mony and  rigorous  beauty. 

Rossi’s  rationalism,  a phi- 
losophy much  influenced  by 
Plato  was  worked  out  in  the 
books  t ’Architettura  della 
-dtta  (1966)  and  Ardut&tura 
raztonate  (1973)  and  in  succes- 
sive 1960s  bunding  projects.  It 
noshed  the  existence  of  arche- 
typal building  types  much  like 
Hate’s  Meal  forms.  These,  ac- 
cording to  Rossi,"  gave  legiti- 
macy .to  an  eternally  modem 
or  rational  architecture  ide- 
ally expressed  in  the  geometry 
ot  the  square,  cube,  circle  and 
cone.  Be  first  expressed  this 
phflds6^Scal1asquiry  in  phys- 
ical terms  in  foe  1965  design  of 
a town  square,  partly  realised, 
for  Segrate  which  called  to 
mind  Giorgio  de  Chirico’s  Plt- 
turametaflstea. 


For  cemeteries,  public 
squares  and  grandiose  pro- 
jects like  the  new  Opera 
House  in  Genoa,  this  dream- 
like and  formalistic  architec- 
ture made  and  continues  to 
make  sense.  Translated  Info 
social  housing,  however.  It 
could  seem  perverse  and  icy 
to  the  point  of  being  inhu- 
mane. Between  1970  and  1973 
Rossi  built  a long  block  of 
white  rendered  reinforced 
concrete  housing,  Gaharatese 
%,  as  part  of  the  extensive 
Monte  Amiata  housing  estate 
at  the  far  end  of  one  of  Mi- 
lan  s tramlines.  “In  my  house 
designs,"  Rossi  wrote,  “I  refer 
to  the  basic  types  of  living 
which  the  architecture  of  the 
city  has  formed  through  a 
long  process.  On  the  basis  of 
this  analogy  every  corridor  is 
a street  every  court  a city 
square,  and  a building  repro- 
duces the  places  of  a city.”  in 
Rossi's  urban  creed,  formal- 


I ism  triumphed  over  function- 

| altem. 

But  what  sort  of  formalism 
and.whatsortof  city?  1 wentto 
see  this  housing  when  putting 
together  a special  haiton  issue 
of  the  Architectural  Review 
with  my  American  colleague  , 
I Lance  KnobeL  in  1982.  It  was 
1 one  of  those  days  of  almost  im- 
penetrable freezing  fog  that 
isolate  the  Po  valley  in  winter. 

I think  , we  were  shocked  by 
1 what  we  saw.  On  paper,  in 
books,  the  drawings  of  these 
houses  had  a hypnotic  power. 
As  compelling  as  a Bounce  li- 
brary or  saltworks  by  Ledoux. 1 
In  truly  harsh  reality,  they  felt 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  dead 
rather  than  foe  living.  They 
didn’t  seem  particularly  ratio- 
nal, particularly  with  crude 
plumbing  poking  out  of  foe 
ceiling  of  the  eternally  long 
colonnade  that  carried  the 
flats  on  its  desolate  shoulders. 

Two  years  before  foe  oppo- 


site face  of  Rossi’s  rational- 
ism was  happily  exposed  in 
foe  suhhme  form  of  foe  “Tea- 
tro  del  mondo",  a small  float- 
ing theatre  shaped  like  a 
lighthouse  and  bulk  largely  of 
timber.  I watched  utterly  en- 
tranced as  this  exquisite  ar- 
chitectural conceit  was  towed 
along  foe  canal  between  Gin- 
decca  and  Dorsodnro  and 
moored  by  foe  Old  customs' 
house  opposite  St  Mark’s  for 
the  duration  of  the  Venice 
Biennale.  Rossi  could  be  light 
if  not  frothy,  although  why  he 
felt  the  need  to  design  an 
office  complex  for  Disney  in 
the  corporation's  thump  town 
of  Celebration,  Florida,  is 
anyone's  guess.  Bat,  when 
were  self-proclaimed  “Rats” 
ever  truly  rational? 

Rossi  was  charming  to 
meet,  working  from  an  old, 
delicately  pretty  central 
Milan  office.  He  charmed  as 
well  as  taught  several  genera- 


Aldo  Rossi  and  the  Teatro  del  Mondo,  his  exquisite  Arm-Hug  thfcatxe  in  Venice 


tions  of  students  including 
Jacques  Herzog  and  Pierre  de 
Meuron,  the  Swiss  duo  cur- 
rently working  on  the  conver- 
sion of  Bankside  Power 
Station,  Southwark  into  the 
Tate  Gallery  of  Modem  Art  i 
His  influence  is  evident  in  the  i 
work  of  such  European  archi- 
tects as  Mario  Botta,  Franco  1 
Purlni  and  Leon  Krier. 

Rossi  was  bora  in  Milan 
and  trained  at  Milan  Poly- 
technic and  after  graduating  j 


developed  his  ideas  in  foe-de- 
sign magazine  CasabeQa.  He 
became  editor  in  1964. 

Although  his  reputation 
was  international,  as  a 
teacher  and  theorist,  only  in 
the  1980s  did  Rossi  win  00m- 1 
missions  outside  Italy.  By  foe 1 
time  of  his  death,  he  had  of- , 
Sees  in  New  York,  the  Hague 
and  Tokyo  as  well  as  Milan 
and  was  foe  author  of  a hun- 
dred or  so  buildings.  His  near 
timeless  style  rode  out  foe 


fashion  for  post-modern  ar- 
chitecture and,,  in  recent 
years,  Rossi  been  considered 
ow  of  foe  world's  most  im- 
portant and  infhumtffli  archi- 
tects. This  also  precluded  him 
from  bufldtng  in  Britain.  He 
is  survived  by  a son,  Fausto, 
and  a daughter,  Vera. 


Jonathan  Olmciy 


Aldo  Ross],  architect,  bom  May 
3, 1931:  died  September  4, 1997 
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Lured  by  the  Republic’s  tax 
incentives,  celebrities  and 
pensioners  are  heading 
west  to  reap  the  benefits, 
writes  DAN  ATKINSON 


RACING  ace  Da- 
mon Hill  has 
done  it..  West 
Country  super- 
market ' king 
John  Robertson 
has  done  it  And  packaging 
heirs  Robert  and  Kenneth 
Dart  have  done  it-  Suddenly, 
everybody  is-keen  to  be  Irish 
as  Britain's  westerly  neigh- 
bour transforms  itself  into 
the  hottest  (metaphorically) 
tax-haven  of  the  year. 

Now,  with  news  that  oiWor- 
tune  heir  Mark  Getty  has 
Joined  their  ranks,  the  citi- 
zens of  Ireland  will  be  bracing 
themselves  for  a string  of 
wisecracks  about  the  world's 
least  likely  offehore  centre. 
Why  should  the  jet-setter  sip 
coconut  cocktails  on  the 
beachfront,  in  Grand  Cayman, 
say  the  smart-alecs,  when  be 
could  be  downing  a pint  of 
Smith  wick’s  In  the  bar  otn  the 
Lahinch  Road,  watching  the 
odd  tractor  trundle  by? 

Fiscal  Ireland  has  been 
here  before,  of  course.  Jokes 
abounded  in  1969  when  it  an- 
nounced Europe’s  best-known 
tax  break:  the  exemption  on 
the  earnings  of  creative  writ- 
ers. They  thought soon-to-be- 
exiled  Alexander  Solzheni- 
tsyn might  apply,,  but  instead 
they  got  Len  Delghton  and 
Frederick  Forsyth-  ' 

The  cackling  has  been 
muted  recently  as  both 
national  policymakers  and 
those  who  hope  to  shape  cul- 
ture in  devolved  Scotland  and 
Wales  have  flowrrin  to  draw- 
lessons  from  a country  gener- 
ating more  copyright  mate- 
rial per  head  than  anywhere 


else  in  the  world;  tax  incen- 
tives and  grants  have  played 
no  small  part  in  an' Irish  cul- 
tural renaissance. 

Some  may&Jbcette  this,  but 
Insist  the  Getty  case  is  differ- 
ent Is  he  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  discredited  invest- 
ment-for-passports  -scheme, 
under  which  Johcreating  for- 
eigners are  effectively  able  to 
buy  Irish  — and  hence  Euro- 
pean Union — citizenship?  . 

Was  this  not  the  very  same 
passport  auction  through 
which  a Palestinian  business- 
man, In  1994,  sought  his  own 
particular  passport  by  invest- 
ing D?£IJ.  million  in  the  fam- 
ily firm  C&D  Foods,  the  fam- 
ily in  question  being  , that  of 
the  then  Prime  Minister,  Al- 
bert Reynolds?. . 

Yes  — and  ho.  Until  the 
1994  disclosures,  the  passport 
scheme  did  operate  in  a some- 
what bole-m-ihe-corner  way 
(‘■informal”,  was  the  official 
term).  But  no  longer.  An  over- 
sight committee  now  moni- 
tors the  scheme  appli- 
cants are  required  to  state  the 
number  of  jhbs  expected  to  he 
secured  or  generated  by  the 
investment  in  question. 

Mark  Getty  is  merely  the 
latest  welcomed  to  the  pub- 
lic; he  is  releasing  to  the  press 
few  details  of- his  investment, 
but  it  will  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  new  watchdog. 
And  as  a nonresident  citizen 
of  Ireland,  his  tax  bill  will 
tfhrinfc  considerably,  to  the 
distress  of  America's  Thfama) 
Revenue  Service,  which  has 
long  sought  to  enforce  the 
principle  that  no  US -citizen 
can  ever  be  a tax  exile.  This 


The  beauty  of  the  Irish  n>imtryilde,  like  the  Connemara  mountains  here,  iseunextra  draw  fin- those  keen  to  escape  and  enjoy  all  the  financial  incentives  photograph:  eamonn  mccabe 


extends  to  ex-citizens  — pro- 
vided the  service  can  prove 
they  surrendered  citizenship 
for  tax  reasons.  Often,  it  cant 
• Rut  It  is  not  only  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  who  are  find- 
ing Ireland’s  new  tax-haven 
status  irksome. 

Dublin’s  offshore  Island, 
the  International  Financial 
Services  Centre,  was,  at  one  ; 
point,  the  chief  external  desti- 
nation for  German  marks,  its 
low  tax  rates  acting  as  a 
magnet  for  funds  fleeing 
Chancellor  Kohl  and  his  re- 
unification costs.  An  angry 
Bonn  poshed  the  question  of 
tax  havens  to  the  top  of  the 

EO  flgenfta 

To  the  dedicated  Anglo- 
Saxon  advocate  of  "tax  neu- 
trality”, the  passport  scheme, 
writers’  tax  breaks  and  the 


IFSC  are  all  symptoms  of  the 
same  disease:  fiscal  distor- 
tion. Check  out  a recent  guide 
~ Investment  in  Ireland  — 
from  top  Dublin  adcoufifents 
KPMG  Stokes  Kennedy  brow 
ley.  At  least  one  fifth  of  the 
pages  are  devoted  to  tax- 
breaks,  incentives,  hand-outs 
and  come-ons.  “Ireland  pro- 
vides a favourable  tax  envi- 
ronment for  productive  in- 
vestment,” declares  KPMG, 
which  must  rank  as  the 
understatement  of  all  time.  A 
picture  emerges  of  the  Most 
Favoured  Investor:  a success- 
ful novelist  with  a big  stake 
in  flgft  farming  or  plant -clon- 
ing, publishing  his  own  work 
from  within  the  Shannon 
free-zone,  whose  broker,  is 
based  in  the  IFSC  and  the 
films  of  whose  navels  are 


Happy  in  exile 


Formula  I racing  driver 
Damon  Hill,  left,  has 
decamped  to  the  Irish 
Republic  where  authors 
Frederick  Forsyth,  right, 
and  Len  Deighton.  for  right, 
can  take  advantage  of  the 
tax  exemption  on  the 
earnings  of  creative  writers 


75  per  cent  shot  within  the 
Republic. 

Owning  a stallion  helps, 
provided  this  “was  acquired 
and  held  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  servicing  his  own 
mares",  plus  a slice  of  wood- 
land. If  he  has  tucked  some  of 
his  savings  away  in  eques- 
trian centres  or  mushroom 
cultivation,  even  better. 

And  that's  without  looking 
at  the  financial  incentives  for 
investors.  With  a little  appli- 
cation, our  mushroom-laving 
self-published  plant-doner 
could  live  off  the  Irish  tax- 
payer for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Yet  the  net  result  of  all 
these  •'distortions”  Is  that  the 
Irish  economy  has  out- 
performed most  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union  for  much  of  the 
nineties.  In  1995  came  an  im- 
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portant  seal  of  approval  from 
securities  giant  CS  First  Bos- 
ton: “Ireland  is  a textbook 
case  of  successful  structural 
adjustment” 

Not  that  City  analysts  gen- 
erally like  Fiscal  Ireland's  tax 
breaks  and  handouts.  “We  tol- 
erate it,"  said  one  bond 
specialist  “for  as  long  as  the 
economy  delivers  the  goods. 
It's  not  an  ideological  thing  — 
a neutral  tax  system  works 
better  over  the  long  run,  no 
matter  how  many  Jolly  films 
they  produce  or  writers  they 
attract  But  if  Ireland  is  hit- 
ting the  Maastricht  criteria, 
noone  is  going  to  get  too  ex- 
cited about  partial  relief  on 
Chris  de  Burgh's  new  video.” 

He  added:  “Ireland  never 
went  through  a Thatcher-type 
revolution.  These  are  the  sort 


of  tax  shelters  that  used  to 
proliferate  over  here." 

Another  bond  guru  was 
more  enthusiastic.  “We  are 
talking  about  the  creative  use 
of  tax  and  incentives  to 
achieve  economic,  social  and 
cultural  goals.”  she  said. 
“Tax  breaks  work  for  Ireland. 
Their  10  per  cent  rate  for 
manufacturing  has  brought 
in  so  much  inward  invest- 
ment by  exporters  that  it  has 
actually  allowed  them  to  run 
the  economy  at  a much  faster 
tilt  than  otherwise  possible. 
But  if  you  asked:  'Is  Ireland  a 
tax  haven?'  I’d  say  no.  It  is  an 
industrial  state  with  a very 
sophisticated  fiscal  structure.” 

Opinion,  then,  is  divided 
over  whether  Ireland's  eco- 
nomic miracle  is  because  of. 
or  in  spite  of.  its  tax  struc- 
ture. But  the  structure  is  part 
of  a broader  social  consensus 
in  favour  of  detailed  interven- 
tion in  the  tax  and  price 
mechanisms.  Transfer  pay- 
ments attract  none  of  the 
odium  they  do  over  here.  El- 
derly people  enjoy  points 
towards  their  telephone, 
power,  TV  licence  and  fuel, 
along  with  free  bus  and  rail 
travel  Fanners  are  favoured 
by  national  and.  especially, 
EU  policies:  on  one  calcula- 
tion. EO  payments  amount  to 
nearly  5 per  cent  erf  GDP.  And 
the  reflex  Anglo-American 
impulse  to  get  government  off 
the  businessman's  back  is  far 
more  muted. 

The  biggest  group  of  exiles 
heading  for  the  Republic  is 
the  75.000  "grey"  Britons,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  mutual 
recognition  of  social-security 


systems  existing  In  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  The  numbers  in- 
volved may  seem  less  spectac- 
ular than  those  applying  in 
the  worlds  of  high-level  tax 
avoidance  or  the  investment- 
for- passports  scheme.  But 
they  are  important  to  those 
on  fixed  incomes. 

Along  with  the  above  perks, 
the  Irish  state  pension  is 
nearly  £18  a week  more  than 
our  own  and  more  than  £36 
extra  for  a married  couple. 

Young  welfare  claimants, 
too.  have  made  their  way  to 
Ireland,  attracted  by  the  scen- 
ery. New  Ageism  of  the  Celtic 
fringe  — and  Irish  welfare. 
Last  year,  a Home  Counties 
local  newspaper  “exposed”  an 
alleged  racket  involving  the 
bussing-in  of  Irish  down  and 
outs  to  the  UK:  the  editor  was 
summoned  on  to  Gay  Byrne's 
radio  programme  and  told  In 
no  uncertain  terms  that  Brit- 
ish “travellers"  in  Ireland,  at- 
tempting to  cash  in  on  the 
Republic’s  welfare  system, 
were  a far  larger  problem 
than  the  Irish  unemployed  in 
Britain. 

A tax  and  a welfare  haven: 
Ireland  sounds  more  attrac- 
tive by  the  minute.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  curmudgeon 
may  ask:  Who’s  paying?  But 
as  the  economy  booms  and 
the  world’s  wealthy  peruse 
brochures  from  KiUiney  es- 
tate agents,  the  likelihood  Is 
of  ever  more  fact-finding  mis- 
sions as  British  policymakers 
seek  to  draw  lessons. 

While  they're  over  there, 
they  can  give  our  best  to  Fred- 
die. Damon  and  the  rest  or  the 
gang. 


Inon 


Euro  Eye 


FRANCE’S  privatisa- 
tion programme  is  a 
shambles.  That  is 
hardly  surprising, 
given  that  the  government  is 
philosophically  opposed  to 
the  concept  A decade  ago. 
when  a combination  of  a 
change of  gnpummmt  — from 

right  to  left  c-  and  the  col- 
lapse of  fte  wrid  market 
brought  France's  first  wave  of 
privatisations  to  a juddering 
bait,'  it  dld  jjot  matter  too 
much. . Now,  external  pres- 
sures mean  it  does.  . - . 
fhangpg  totdecammunica- 


Chairmanbf  Air 
France  resigns,  . 
bringing  to  a head 
the  shambles  in  . 
Paris  over  state 
sell-offs,  reports 
MARK  MILNER 

tions,  defence  and  the  airline 
industry  mean  that  Lionel 
Jospin’s  government  cannot 
frf-mpiy  reverse  plans  to  priva- 
tise corporations  such  as 
France  TSl&com,  Air  France 
and  Thomson  CSF.-It  is  less 
easy  to  see,  however*  what 
will  be’put  in  their  place.  . 

The  issue  was  brought  to  a 
head  by  the  resignation  yes- 
teufay  of  Christian  Blanc  as. 
chairman  <rf  Air  Ranee  after 
talks  with  Mr  Jospin  on 
Thursday  night.  The  decision 
cannot  have  been  a surprise. 
When  the  transport  minister. 


Jean-Claude  Gayssot.  sard 
this  week  that  the  govern- 
ment was  looking  at  changing 
the  status  quo  at  Air  France 
but  would  stop  short  of  priva- 
tisation, Mr  Blanc  warned  he 
would  go  unless  that  changed. 
Resignation  threats  from.  Mr 
Blanc  are  not  to  be  taken 
lightly.  In  1992  he  quit  as  the 
head  of  RATP,  the  Paris 
regional  transport  authority. 

Npr  can  'Mr  Blanc’s  move 
be  dismissed  as.~a  fit  of  pique. 
It-te  a damaging  blow  to  the 
government.  When  he  took 
over  In  199%  Air  Fiance  was 
on  course  for  bankruptcy. 
Yesterday  he  was  able  to  fore- 
cast that  this  year  it  would 
make  a billion  francs.  ■ 

. part  of- Mr  Blanc’s  rescue 
programme  involved  staff 
pay-cuts,  fait  be  sweetened 
the  pin  by  promising  them 
shares  in  the  privatised  com- 
pany. Quite  a lot  -erf  shares. 
The  plan,  -envisaged  that  the 
government  would  keep  a 
third  of  the  shares,  with  an- 
other fitted  going  to  either  In- 
dustry partners  or  stock-mar- 


Mr Blanc  talks  to  the  press  after  meeting  the  French  prime 
minister  on  Thursday  night  phorxnwpHijaoouesbrinon 


ket  investors.  The  rest  would 
go  the  staff  — and  his  privati- 
sation plans  were' said  to  be 
supported  by  Force  Ouv- 
ri&re,  the  trade  union. 

Mr  Blanc  has  another  con- 


cern. State  ownership  makes 
it  harder  for  Air  France  to 
build  alliances  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Yet  alliances,  in 
one  form  or  another,  are  an 
increasing  feature  of  the  air- 


‘Privatisation Is  necessary  for  Air  France.  In  the  savagely 
competitive  battle  of  world  airtransport,  time  is  running 
out.  There  is  not  a moment  to  lose.  It  is  precisely  over  the 
speed  of  development  that  there  was  a disagreement’ 

-Christian  Blanc 


line  industry.  For  Mr  Blanc, 
that  added  compelling  com- 
mercial arguments  to  the 
moral  obligation  he  felt 
towards  his  workers. 

“Privatisation  is  necessary 
for  the  development  of  Air 
France.  In  the  savagely  com- 
petitive battle  of  world  air 
transport,  time  is  running 
out  There  is  not  a minute  to 
lose.  It’s  precisely  on  the 
speed  of  development  that 
there  was  a disagreement” 
he  said  yesterday. 

Other  state-owned  enter- 
prises could  advance  similar 
arguments.  The  government’s 
opposition  to  the  privatisa- 
tion erf  plane-maker  Aerospa- 
tiale and  the  defence  electron- 
ics group,  Thomson  CSF, 
could  hamper  plans  to 
restructure  Europe’s  aero- 
space and  defence  Industries, 
yet  consolidation  Is  needed  if 
the  Challenge  from  America  is 

to  be  met 

Not  that  the  Jospin  govern- 
ment rejects  all  privatisation, 
i It  will  press  ahead  with  the 
sale  of  the  financial  services 


group,  GAN-CIC,  and  it  might 
also  want  to  look  at  Credit 
Lyonnais,  restructured  at 
huge  expense  to  the  taxpaver. 
France  Telecom  is  likely  to  be 
privatised  — but  in  a way 
that  seems  pointless,  since  it 
leaves  the  state  firmly  in  the 
box-seat 

But  a case  by  case  approach 
to  privatisation  will  be  in- 
creasingly hard  to  sustain.  It 
is  not  impossible  for  Europe's 
defence  .industry  to  be 
restructured,  or  a new  corpo- 
rate structure  created  for  Air- 
bus Industrie,  without  the 
privatisation  of  Thomson  CSF 
and  Aerospatiale. 

Joint  ventures  and  co-oper- 
ation on  specific  projects  are 
possible  alternatives.  But  are 

Aerospatiale's  Anglo-German 

private  sector  partners  going 
to  be  happy  with  the  French 
state  as  their  partner  in  a sup- 
posedly more  commercially 
orientated  Airbus? 

France  Telecom  already 
has  links  with  Deutsche  Tele- 
kom and  the  US  group  Sprint 
in  Global  One,  but  they  were 


forged  in  the  cosy  world  of  do- 
mestic monopolies.  In 
Europe,  those  days  are  draw- 
ing to  a close.  Private-sector 
rivals  will  have  an  entirely 
commercial  agenda. 

Yesterday  Mr  Jospin  tried 
to  put  a brave  face  on  Mr 
Blanc’s  resignation. 

“The  government  wants 
Air  France  to  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages necessary  for  its  de- 
velopment to  the  first  rank  of 
the  world's  air  companies,” 
was  the  message  from  the  pre- 
mier’s office,  the  Matignon. 
yesterday.  Mr  Jospin  plans  to 
bring  in  changes  which  would 
allow  worker  participation 
and  the  devdopent  of  Interna- 
tional alliances. 

That  is  unlikely  to  be 
enough.  Clashes  between 
commercial  and  political 
pressures  look  inevitable 
wherever  companies  are  ex- 
posed to  international  compe- 
tition. Those  who  suffer  them 
will  inevitably  be  at  a disad- 
vantage. That  may  be  a mat- 
ter for  regret,  but  In  a global 
market-place  it  is  inevitable. 


8 SPORTS  HEWS 


Tennis 


Rusedski 
is  primed 

for  lift-off 


Stephen  Bieriey 

in  New  York  on  a 
semi-final  to  savour 

TWO  days  to  let  it  sink 
in.  Two  precious 
days.  “It's  been  a 
blessing;"  said  Greg 
Rusedski,  his  limbs  stHl  a lit- 
tle stiff  and  his  voice  decid- 
edly husky. 

Today,  48  hoars  after  beat- 
ing Richard  Krajicek  in  the 
quarter-finals,  the  rest  and 
relaxation  is  over.  Now  just 
one  player,  Jonas  Bjorkman, 
stands  between  Rusedski  and 
a place  In  the  US  Open  finaL 
The  last  Briton  to  reach  this 
semi-final  peak  was  Mike 
Sangstar  in  1961  but  he  slipped 
down  the  penultimate  slope. 
Fred  Perry  conquered  the 
summit  in  1936,  but  that  was 
Fred  the  inimitable.  Fred  the 
holder  Of  eight  major  Hflps 
“Players  want  to  be  remem- 
bered for  winning  Grand 
Slams.  If  Richard  Krajicek  or 
Gustavo  Kuerten  never  win 
another  title  in  their  lives 
they  will  always  be  remem- 
bered for  being  the  Wimble- 
don and  French  champions," 
said  Rusedski,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing. He  knows  he  is  so  close 
that  he  may  never  get  closer. 

The  irrili  had  been  almost 
cleared  out  of  his  half  before 
the  quarter-finals.  There  are 
none  now.  Gone  are  Pete  Sam- 
pras, Kuerten,  Goran  Ivanise- 
vic, Mark  Philippousals  and  a 
dutch  of  Spaniards.  Ruseds- 
ki’s run  to  the  last  four  has 
been  seed-free  and  remark- 
ably uneventful.  Five  wins, 
all  in  straight  sets. 

And  now  for  Bjorkman, 
currently  rated  the  hottest 
player  an  the  Tour.  Like  his 
fellow  Swede  Stefon.  Edberg, 
twice  champion  here,  Bjork- 
man is  a serve-and-volley 
man  and,  like  Rusedsld,  fads 

game  has  improved  remark- 
ably over  the  past  12  months. 

Prior  to  this  year  the  25- 
year-old  Bjorkman  was  pre- 
dominantly a doubles  special- 
ist, with  not  one  smgfea  title 


fcr  his  name  and  his  best 
Grand  Slam  performance  a 
nm  to  the  quarter-finals  here 
three  years  ago  when  he  lost 
to  Germany’s  Michael  stick 

This  year,  though,  he  has 
won  in  Auckland  and  India- 
napolis, lost  the  final  in  Coral 
Springs  and  reached  five 
other  semifinals  including 
Queen’s,  where  he  beat  Pete 
Sampras.  His -overall  singles 
record  this  year  is  50-18-  Ru- 
sedskTs  is  32-13. 

'I  tell  you,  this  guy  Bjork- 
man is  as  good  a returner  as 
Andre  Agassi.  Correction. 
Currently  he’s  better,”  an  id 
John  McEnroe.  It  is  the  abil- 
ity to  take  the  ball  early  that 
makes  Rusedski's  opponent 
so  dangerous. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  jokers 
of  the  locker  room,  his  speci- 
ality being  wicked  sand-ups  of 
others'  styles.  And  does  he  do 
Rusedski?  “Not  yet  Maybe  If 

I beat  him,* *'  he  RfltH 

The  two  have  already  met 
five  times,  with  Bjorkman 
winning  four.  “But  I won  the 
last  one,”  said  Rusedski,  “so 
Pm  on  a run!”  The  British 
No.  1,  living  up  to  his  newly 
reacquired  position  with  ob- 
vious enjoyment,  reported 
swollen  glands  and  a sand- 
paper throat  on  Thursday.  “I 
didn't  have  a temperature  or 
anything.  Maybe  if  s nerves." 

Nerves  may  play  a key  role. 
Neither  player  has  reached 
this  stage  In  a major  tourna- 
ment before  and  both  have 
looked  fragile  under  extreme 
pressure  in  the  past.  Ruseds- 
ki’s American  coach  Brian 
Teacher  has  helped  Htm  im- 
mensely in  this  respect,  while 
Bjorkman  has  worked  with  a 
sports  psychologist  this  year. 

Bjorkman  has  more  all- 
round solidify  than  Rusedski 
but  is  prone  to  severe  off-days 
— “jeux  sans"  as  French  cy- 
clists call  them.  At  the  outset 
Rusedski  was  world-ranked 
No.  20  and  Bjorkman  No.  17 
but,  said  Teacher.  “At  this 
stage  rankings  are  immate- 
rial. I believe  Greg  has  a real 
shot  to  win  this  title.  He’s 
blossomed  and  above  all  he 
believes  In  himself” 
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Cycling 


CUVE  BRUNSfOLL 


Energiser  Bunny  Man . . . Chang  saw  a two-set  lead  wiped  out  but  lived  up  to  his  all-action  nickname  to  teach  the  semi-finals 

Chang’s  fifth-set  charge  runs  Rios  ragged 


WITH  only  an  hour 
gone  and  Michael 
Chang  leading 
Chile’s  Marcelo  Rios  by  two 
sets  to  love,  the  sound,  of 
grinding  teeth  from  the 
USA  Network  television 
booth  was  almost  audible, 
writes  Stephen  Bieriey. 

Here  was  a SVb-hour  live 
broadcast  about  to  die  on 
its  tennis  shoes,  as  bad  so 
many  night  matches  in  tho 
first  10  days  of  thin  fitful 
US  Open.  Then  suddenly 
the  little  Chilean  with  the 
gunslinger’s  baleful  eyes 
cranked  up  his  forehand, 
the  crowd  and  the  ratings- 
With  Pete  Sampras  and 
Andre  Agassi  long  gone, 
Chang  — otherwise  known 
as  the  Energlser  Bunny 


Man  — was  left  holding  the 
stars  and  bars.  He  had 
never  lost  to  Rios  before, 
indeed  he  had  never 
dropped  a set  to  him,  but 
now  he  was  in  trouble. 

At  first  Rios  had  seemed 
keener  on  an  early  return 
flight  to  Santiago  than  on 
reaching  his  first  Grand 
Rin-m  semi-final.  He  had 
lost  to  Chang  in  straight 
sets  in  the  quarter-finals  of 
the  Australian  Open  this 
year,  and  with  the  No.  2- 
seeded  American  giving  his 
standard  impression  of  a 
roadrunner  Rios  curled  his 
Up  and  fretted. 

Like  so  many  players 
freed  with  Chang’s  perpet- 
ual motion  he  tried  to  go 
for  too  much  on  every  shot 


and  paid  the  price.  Then, 
most  marvellously,  he  dis- 
covered a quality  of  res- 
ponse that  left  Chang  gasp- 
ing rather  than  grasping. 

Cedric  Pioline,  this  year’s 
Wimbledon  runner-up,  had 
almost  pulled  It  off  against 
Chang  in  the  fourth  round. 
Now  Rios,  playing  sublime 
tennis,  particularly  on  him 
forehand,  levelled  the 
match  and  seemed  capable 
of  winning  the  fifth  set- 

There  is,  however,  a 
golden  rule  in  tennis.  Never 
bet  against  Chang  when  it 
most  appears  he  is  about  to 
lose.  His  resilience,  as  Rios 
was  about  to  discover,  is 
remarkable. 

An  extraordinary  one- 
handed  backhand  midway 


through  the  final  set  — 
Chang  hr  a double-fisted 
n^n,  usually  — so  non- 
plussed Rios  that  he  stum- 
bled and  tell  in  his  attempt 
to  retrieve  it.  A Chilean 
double-fruit,  then  another 
stupendous  Chang  return 
off  a fUl-blooded  forehand 
saw  Rios  0-40  down  on  his 
serve.  He  saved  two  break 
points  but  Chang  prevailed 
to  leading  5-3.  The  Ameri- 
can served  out  the  set  for  a 
7-5,  6-2.  4-6.  4-6,  6-3  win 
which  left  USA  NetWork 
only  10  minutes  to  filL 
So  Chang  now  meets  Pat- 
rick Rafter,  who  had  ear- 
lier . knocked  off  Magnus 
Larsson  In  three  routine 
sets,  7-6,  6-4,  6-2,  a disap- 
pointing end  for  the  Swede. 


The  Australian,  who  also 
reached  this  year’s  French 
Open  semi-finals  by  serve- 
and-volleying  on  clay,  has 
been  playing  wonderful 
tonnis  without  winning  a 
tournament  but  he  has  lost 
twice  to  Chang  this  year, 
once  in  the  final  of  an  ATP 
event  in  Hong  Kong. 

Rafter  was  out  for  much 
of  last  year  with  wrist  an- 
kle and  shoulder  injuries. 
“Things  have  happened  so 
quickly,”  he  said.  “If  some- 
one has  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  that  X 
would  make  two  Grand 
Slam  semi-finals  I would 
have  laughed.  Now  Tm  just 
sort  of  cruising  along.” 

Against  Chang,  win  or 
lose,  the  cruising  will  stop. 


Olano 

can 

reign  in 
Spain 


WBOam  FollMrtnghMn 

THE  Tour  of  Spain, 
which  starts  today  to 
Lisbon,  is  likely  to 
prove  Chris  Boardman’s 
toughest  test  of  1997.  Board- 
man,  who  won  the  prologue 
time-trial  of  the  Tour  de 
France  back  in  July  but  foiled 
to  finish  the  race  after  a 
crash,  has  never  before  com- 
peted in  two  three-week  tours 
in  one  year.  Indeed,  he  has 
only  finished  one  such  event 
In  his  four-year  career. 

Coming  as  it  does  at  the  end 
of  a racing  season  that  starts 
in-  February,  the  Vuelta  is  a 
major  test  of  any  rider’s  men- 
tal strength.  Boardman  will 
also  start  today  without  any 
certainty  that  he  has  recov- 
ered from  severe  bruising  to 
the  base  of  his  spine,  sus- 
tained when  he  crashed  In  the 
Rochester  Classic  World  Cup 
race  to  mid- August. 

“Any  problem  in  that  area 
tatam  a long  time  to  get  better, 
but  the  problem  was  more  de- 
bilitating that  I expected,” 
said  Boardman.  The  recom- 
mended treatment  was  three 
weeks  without  putting  bottom 
to  saddle,  but  in  order  to 
maintain  some  form,  the  Wir- 
ral  racer  had  no  choice  but  to 
.continue  training,  thereby  de- 
laying his  recovery. 

When  Boardman  an- 
nounced that  he  was  to  ride 
the  Vuelta,  his  initi.nl  plan 
was  to  gain  experience  of  rac- 
ing for  a high  placing  to  sur- 
roundings which  would  be 
less  pressured  than  the  Tour 
de  France.  His  medium-term 
aim  is  to  gain  form  for  the 
world  time-trial  champion- 
ships in  the  Basque  resort  of 
San  Sebastian  on  October  9. 

The  odds-an  favourite  for 
victory  to  Madrid  on  Septem- 
ber 28  is  Abraham  Olano.  Al- 
ready this  year  the  27-year- 
old  Spaniard  has  won  a stage 
in  the  Tour  de  France  and  fin- 
ished fourth  overall.  He  fin- 
ished runner-up  to  France's 
Laurent  Jalabert  to  the  1995 
Vuelta. 


Golf 


Faldo  drives 
back  to  form 


David  Davies 
at  CiinMHwr  Wetra 


IICK  FALDO,  at  last 
I playing  level-headed 
I golf  is  loitering  with 
all  intent  possible  just  behind 
the  leaders  in  the  Canon 
European  Masters.  After  two 
rounds  Faldo,  six  times  a 
major  championship  winner, 
is  on  231,  ll  under  par.  three 
shots  behind  the  leader  Scott 
Henderson  and  two  behind 
Gary  Orr. 

Faldo  has  been  going 
through  a fallow  period  after 
winning  the  Los  Angeles 
Open  in  February.  He  has  had 
his  worst  season  in  the  ma- 
jors, missing  the  cut  in  two  of 
the  four,  and  got  to  the  point 
where,  despite  his  superlative 
record  in  the  event,  he  was 
worried  that  he  might  not  be 
selected  for  the  Ryder  Cup. 

That  is  now  taken  care  of 
and  so,  he  believes,  is  the 
poor  form  that  has  afflicted 
him.  Alter  analysing  on  video 
thousands  of  shots  taken  from 
hundreds  of  angles,  he  and 
his  coach  David  Leadbetter 
have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  a basic,  beginner’s  fruit 
has  been  holding  him  back. 

Every  novice  knows  the 
gdlfkng  mantra  “thou  shalt 
not  lift  thine  head”,  it  being 
as  basic  to  a good  swing  as  a 
good  grip  or  proper  posture. 
But  Faldo  had  got  into  the 
habit  of  raising  his  head  on 
the  backswlng,  a particularly 
dangerous  thing  to  do  since  it 
alters  the  whole  plane  of  the 
SWtog  and  all  the  wiPrthardrs 
of  shot  production.  "Now  I’m 
keeping  it  as  level  as  poss- 
ible " he  said  yesterday. 

There  is  a procedure  in 
press  conferences  where  the 
player  Is  asked  to  give  the  de- 
tails of  his  birdies  and  bo- 
geys. Faldo,  asked  to  do  so 
yesterday,  feigned  astonish- 
ment "Whatr,  he  said,  “talk 
about  the  golf?"  AD.  week 
long,  of  course,  he  has  been 
talking  about  almost  any- 


thing but,  the  topics  ranging 
from  the  abominable  greens 
to  Miguel  Angel  Martin. 

He  duly  went  through  a 
card  containing  seven  birdies 
and  a bogey  and  told  us  that 
he  had  driven  the  green  at  the 
301-yards  long  7th.  This 
means  a carry  of  some  290 
yards  which  is,  even  at  alti- 
tude, a bit  beyond  Faldo’s  nor- 
mal means.  But  it  seems  he  is 
getting  longer  in  his  did  age, 
with  a new  Mizuno  Titanium 
T-Zoid  driver  helping  to  get  to 
parts  of  the  coarse  other 
drivers  could  not  reach- 

He  has  also  adopted  a phil- 
osophy to  prevent  him  going 
mental  on  the  greens.  “You've 
just  got  to  hit  the  putt,”  he 
said,  "and  believe  that  you’ve 
hit  it  welL”  This,  of  course, 
can  be  difficult  when  it  Jags 
off  at  45  degrees  to  its  In- 
tended line,  but  Faldo  is  still 
sane,  so  far. 

He  has  been  practising  put- 
ting down  a chalk  line  drawn 
on  the  practice  green  and  was 
asked  if  he  had  tried  the  did 
routine  of  trying  to  hole  100 
short  putts  to  succession. 
“One  hundred?"  he  echoed, 
“you'd  be  lucky  to  get  three  to 
succession  here.” 

Perhaps  unsurprisingly 
Colin  Montgomerie  has  had 
problems  remaining  phleg- 
matic and  the  Alpine  silence 
has  frequently  been  inter- 
rupted by  fhrlous  swishing 
noises  as  the  Scot  slashes 
away  morosely  at  anything 
passing  as  grass.  Four  bogeys 
in  his  Last  seven  holes  had 
him  thinking  of  withdrawing 
and  he  said:  ‘Tve  just  been 
given  a letter  from  the  club 
president  apologising  for  the 
greens  and  saying  it  was  the 
fruit  of  the  club  staff. 

“So  why  are  we  playing 
then?"  it  turned  out  that  he  is 
playing  because  he  has  a con- 
tract, appearance  money  in 
other  words.  Colin  Montgo- 
merie, aged  34.  is  the  defend- 
ing champion  and  has,  to  the 
past  12  months,  won  the  best 
part  ctf  £2  million. 


Johnson  boosts  title  battle 


IRTTAIN'S  Irish  Johnson 
"Improved  her  ctanaw  of 
a successful  defence  with  a 
second-round  69  yesterday  in 
the  £100,000  French  open  at 
Paris  International,  writes  El 
speth  Burnside. 

One  under  at  143,  she  fin- 
ished a shot  behind  the  half- 
way leaders,  the  Australian 
Karen  Lunn,  the  Swedish 
rooltie  Anna  Berg  and  South 
Africa’s  Laurette  Maritz. 

Starting  at  the  10th.  John- 
son had  six  birdies,  all  from 
inside  six  feet,  but  dropped  a 


shot  at  the  17th  and  took  five 
at  the  short  6th. 

Berg  also  shot  69,  while 
Lunn  and  Maritz  both  had  70. 
But  Laura  Davies’s  72  left  her 
four  shots  off  the  lead. 

Overall,  the  scoring  was 
abysmal,  with  only  four  play- 
ers finishing  on  the  right  side 
of  par,  and  the  cut  escalating 
to  10  over  151.  At  a time  when 
the  Tour  is  seeking  a new 
chief  executive.  Johnson 
remarked:  “It  must  be  diffi- 
cult to  sell  the  Tour  when  you 
look  at  these  scores.” 


Athletics 


Komen  going  for  all-time 


Duncan  Mackay  meets  the  phenomenal  distance  runner 
who  seriously  aims  to  lower  every  mark  above  1 500  metres 


IN  DISTANCE  running  it 
takes  a lot  to  impress  a 
Kenyan,  especially  if  that 
Kenyan  happens  to  be 
Moses  Kiptanui,  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  best  ath- 
letes to  come  out  of  Africa. 

The  most  articulate  and 
thoughtful  of  men.  Kiptanui 
is  not  given  to  hyperbole,  bat 
when  recently  asked  to  rate 
the  potential  of  Daniel  Ro- 
meo, toe  21-year -old  fellow 
countryman  he  helps  coach, 
he  was  unrestrained  in  his 
praise. 

“Daniel  is  someone  truly 
exceptional,’ 1 he  said.  “Of  ail 
toe  athletes  Tve  seen,  he’s  the 
most  talented.  He  is  capable 
of  breaking  a world  record 
every  time  be  runs." 

Komen,  the  world  5,000 
metres  champion,  is  one  of  up 
to  20  Kenyan  runners  who 
live  in  Teddington  at  this 
time  of  year.  Their  careers 
are  managed  by  Kim  McDon- 
ald, an  agent  whose  office  is 
located  in  this  west  London 
suburb. 

There  Is  at  least  a thread  of 
consolation  for  Britain,  going 
through  an  unaccustomed 
lean  patch  in  middle-distance 
running  that  London  is  fiiiw 
phenomenal  athlete's  second 
home. 

Today  Komen  trains  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  Harrow 
fields  where  Roger  Bannister 
ran.  before  becoming  the  first 
sub-four-minute  miler  two 
generations  ago.  But  Komen 
has  toe  capacity  to  run  two 
sub-four-minute  miles  back  to 
back,  with  no  rest 
At  Hechtel  in  Belgium  in 
July,  that  is  exactly  what  he 


Results 


Football 

EUROPEAN  U-91  CHAMPION  SHIP 
ouAUpyMOi  Qnxv  Noon  Catania  i. 
Latvia  0. 

Rugby  League 

SIS  Pi 

i Gold  Coast  29.  BUtwarra 

Golf 

EUROPEAN  MASTERS  (CfSnS-Sur- 
SaTO.  Sw ftr):  tllMtnri  rOMMl  |.||^n«n 
Joan™  antes  stjnofl):  iaa  a Hondaraon 
S-  ** * *•  a O"  W.  6ft  131  N Faldo  66. 
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ISwoJ  66, 68;  J Haeggman  (£we)  60.  0%  5 
69, 6$  P Price  07, 68;  M Camp- 

881 M Go»ift  <*"1  w- 

laaOQ’OtM  (Swe)  72,  64;  G gmorson 
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Lana  (NS  66.  71;  C £vana  7ft  07;  Q Htwpt- 
ni  (Sp)  SB.  09!  W WMtne*  (BA)  ?i.  00-j 


did.  Wanning  up  for  the 
world  championships,  he 
clocked  7min  58.61sec  for  two 
miles,  covering  the  first  to 
mile  3.592  and  the  second  in 
3.59.4  — the  gflnw  time  Ban- 
nister ran  on  that  epoch-mak- 
ing night  at  Oxford  in  1954. 

This  was  the  prelude  to  toe 
world-record  binge  that  Ko- 
men and  Haile  Gebrselassie 
were  to  enjoy  after  Athens. 


‘Daniel  can 
break  a world 
record  every 
time  he  runs’ 

Moses  Kiptanui 


After  a controversial  defeat  to 
his  Ethiopian  rival  In  Zurich, 
Komen  sliced  more  than  two 
seconds  off  toe  world  record 
for  5,000m  with  1229.74  in 
Brussels. 

Kenya  has  had  some  great 
runners  bat  Komen  may  turn 
out  to  be  toe  greatest  of  them 
aH  At  the  Bupa  Games  in 
Gateshead  tomorrow  he  plans 
to  attack  Noureddine  Morre- 
ll’s world  1500m  record  of 
32727. 

“If  the  conditions  are  right 
I could  well  break  the  world 
record  in  Gateshead,”  he  said. 
“My  aim  is  to  hdd  every 
world  record  from  1500m  up- 
wards. I’m  not  being  big- 
headed but  toe  way  my  career 
is  going  it  is  a target  I would 
like  to  realise.'* 


Sandofln  (8m)  89.  BS  P Sjoland  (Swe)  71. 
66;  P OHoltey  (Acs)  08. 6SC I Qanfdo  (Sp) 

71.  68.  C Montgarnnrie  06.  72;  K Eriksson 
(8m)  72.  66; JVon 


i da  Votaa  (Fr)  68, 69;  A 


w 70.  87)  J Robson  68.  e*  P 
HanWURW  68. 09. 136  D Higgins  70,  68:  J 
BJckWttn  68,  70;  A CeJKa  (Gar)  66.  70;  M 
oa*  68.  60;  C SunMOfl  (Sp)  71,  67;  J M 
Cantw*«i  (Sp)  69. 09:  R Chapman  67,  71; 

* °tS?£LfS"8l  “■  J *****  “*  w S 

ScaMH  (NZ)  71, 67)  D Laa  66.  70;  I Carfautt 
TO.  W:  P Afflsck  7°,  68.  MB  S ABMUAua) 

71.  68-.S  Batumtay  71. 66;  R Box*!!  69. 71; 


8 >te*(US)  73.  68;  M A -iimenoz  (Srt67, 
Ki  M Horiofl  (iq  71. 66:  Q J Brand  7USftR 
le?  66,  73,  G j Brand  71.  68:  A xansai 
86. 71;  to  Farry  (Fr)  69.  7ft  F Rota 
(*P)  SS.  ?«:  P Kaugsnjd  (Nor)  70.  69:  M 
OMOB  69,  70;  J Hawkos  (SA)  69,  TO;  E 
Romero  (Arg)  70.  68:  M Grortoara  (Swe) 

66.  "-If*""  (Sp)  88.  TO. 

CAHADtAM  om  (II « Bharfl.  Outtwo); 

fir^rajaid  had—  (US  unlaaa  anted): 
■»  n Damron.  M q Norman  [Auah  j 
FuryUS  P Stewart  G TSwww*  (Swe).  *7  R 
MadlsM;  3 Talbot  (Can),  as  J Don  Blake; 
Q Walls  [NZ);  F Lkttltar.  00  K Sutherland: 
DOgte  T ToUs*;  R Qibaoo  (Can);  B 
McCbUWbt.  F Alton  (SA);  J Sifldalar.  i. 

5SS*«i  A Moot#;  T kbu  p .Taawangl 

(N2).  Also:  70  A Mad  nick  (Sato).  71  D 
frest  (SA).  7 St  V smoh  (B)l):  B Hugtiaa 
(Aits).  7a  C Parry  (Aua).  78  E Herrera 
(Ool).  77  F Notrilo  (NZ).  70  8 Lyle  (GB). 
BO  H Kase  (Japan). 

BUaaiAM  OHM  (Mpacow);  ’Win!  mull 
kadana  (QSflre  unless  Stated);  908  H P 
Thii  (Gar)  72.  72,  64;  C Hslniina  (US)  71. 
68.  80,  *00  M Reel*  (It)  73.  OB,  08c  J Bar- 
watt  (Aral  70, 67,  72.  Ml  S Loamy  (Aits) 


McDonald  is  confident  that 
his  client  Is  capable  of  more 
record-breaking  feats  and 
that  he  wDl  establish  himself 
the  best  runner  ever  to  come 
out  of  Africa, 

“There  is  a combination  of 
fretors,”  he  said,  “Physically 
he  Is  one  erf  the  very  few  ath- 
letes who  can  nm  toe  last  two 
or  three  laps  as  well  as  he  can 
run  the  last  lap.  Obviously  he 
has  a wonderful  natural  tal- 
ent but  it  is  harnessed  to  a 
down-to-earth  attitude,  a 
healthy  work-ethic  and,  very 
importantly,  real  self- 
confidence.” 

Komen  comes  from  the  EH- 
doret  region  of  Kenya,  a 
patchwork  of  thatched  huts, 
vegetable  plots  and  yellow- 
green  maize  fields  that  has 
bred  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  great  athletes.  Indeed  an 
unparalleled  concentration  erf 
top-flight  runners  has 
emerged  from  this  peasant 
district  of  a Third  World 
nation. 

“It  is  the  rural  areas  which 
provide  the  athletes”  said 
Kiptanui-  “In  some  places  it  is 
Impossible  to  drive,  so  people 
have  to  run  to  school  and 
bade.  It  really  is  like  that.” 

Komen’ s story  is  typical  of 
those  told  every  time  another 
great  Kenyan  runner  appears, 
seemingly  out  of  nowhere.  “I 
first  knew  I was  a good  run- 
ner when  I was  seven  and 
used  to  look  after  the  cattle 
and  sheep  on  my  family's 
farm,”  he  said.  “I  always  used 
to  outrun  the  animals.” 

The  athletics  world  has  be- 
come accustomed  - to  their 
pace.  No  cme  is  astonished 


72.  TO.  89:  S Klaktaan  (Dan)  BO.  72.  70;  N 
vantxxxagam  (BM)  7J,  67,  73;  H Nyttnm 
(3m)  71,  66,  72  G Maria  73.  67,  71.  MX 
W BaftfMtr  73.  68,  70;  M Pmz{Rn]  72.  03, 
71.  213  S Murphy  71.  72,  70:  F CupMartf 
(Fr)  71. 72. 70;  N Joaumldaa  (Ff)  70. 70. 73. 
OOm aCVtrae  MB  M Pturamar  78; 70. 69; 
M Lfcwn  71.  71.  73.  SIB  R Wragg  65,  78, 
73;  0 Owen  70. 71. 75.  *17  J Robinson  72, 

73.  72  S Brawn  68.  74.  73.  91B  0 Lucas 
77.  68.  72  6 Cronin  72.  73.  74.  930  □ R 
Jonas  78. 70, 74;  M Millar  78. 70. 77. 291  R 
Winchester  n.  00.  76.  222  B DtckJd*  72. 
74,76, 

SCOTTISH  SENIORS  OP0M  (Ne-w- 
maeher,  Abarfasn):  first  mood  (GB/ira 
untaBB  statM):  SS  M Murphy.  TO  B 

Waltae  THrotan.  71 J Fouria  (8Ah  E Pb>- 

Und:  OCraamar.  70  G Burroughs;  p Fer- 
rarai  (USt  J R Dolled  CUSH  s LancaiMf 
(USH  V Tahahaiato.  (SAH  N wood;  P Yown- 
MiKfc  P Detoy;  I RIcMKIhw.  73  J Btoms- 
acfl  (Swan  a Bracks:  J m Rocs  (Set  j 
Gamr;  A Gankto  (Sp);  J Rtedae;  T Cole 
(Auc);  R Campafliwn  (HI;  L Wgfltna. 

(Pari#):  " 


(GMra  unlaaa 
nmataur):  142  K Lunn 


70;  A Bara  (8m)  73. 6a  l MortaraS}  ra! 
70,-149  T Johnson  74.  69.  144  S DtfWW 


mvffla  (Fr)  76,  50.  145  X Krmit*  (FT)  71. 
74;  J Mila  (Aim)  75, 70!  V Mehaud  (Fr)  73. 
72.  14«  M-L  da  Lorana  (Fr)  74.  73:  P 
Meuntar  Leoouc  (Fr)  72.  74;  L Lambert 
(Aua)  71. 7ft  L Davies  74. 72;  j Craw  71. 
76, 147  8 Hoad  72.  Tx  B Pastana  (SA)  73, 
74,-  H Koch  (6m)  78,  72. 148  P Gonzalez 
(CM)  74,  74;  H HopkJna  (Aua)  74.  74;  L 
araoky  (NU)  79,  G9;  J Fort*#  08,  7ft  □ 
OoeSlnfl  72.  76;  C Schmitt  (Fr)  73.  76:  A 


any  more  at  seeing  a proces- 
sion of  Kenyan  front-runners 
strung  out  in  a flotilla  as  they 
approach  toe  finishing  line. 
What  makes  Komen  and  his 
team-mates  so  consistently 
fast?  Komen’s  favourite  drink 
is  tea,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  any  of  the  Kenyan 
champions  has  ever  swal- 
lowed anything  stronger  than 
PGTips. 

"Daniel  and  I were  not  bom 


Komen  through  the  rye : . 
the  Kenyan  trains  in  Bushey 

Park  PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JEMONS 


ArruO  (Sp)  TO.  78;  M-T  PtololM-BaoalU  (Fr) 
72,  7ft;  M HsdUom  (Swe)  7Z  7ft  149  5 
Moon  (US)  78.  71:  S Forron  (NZ)  71. 78:  N 
Moult  7%  78;  F PH*  (Aus)  73. 7R  J Arnokl 


FaJrctoUflh  74.  77-.  K Lanaon  (Swa)  7ft  73; 
■u  Momw  75,  70;  I Maooal  (HI)  71,  60;  L 
Navarra  (Sp)  75,  78;  T Pouiton  72. 79. 164 
N Lswton  (Aus)  77, 7ft,  D Booker  (Aw)  79. 
73:  R COnlBda  (Spj  77.  75;. J Hand  77. 73;  F 
Dassu  cm  78,  74;  GStewftrt  73.78;  CRaa- 
musun  (Dan)  74.  za;  M LoJOsW  (Swa)  7A 
74;  l TKmlng  (Den)  75,  77;  A Torres  (Arc) 
77. 75.  SBHon  78, 7ft-  K Taylor  7ft  74.  IBS 
M Burstram  (Swa)  7ft  78;  N Murray  7ft  75; 
J Leary  (Aua)  62, 71;  NGote(Au8)01. 72:P 
RlBbr^nfllM  (Swa)  79. 74. 184  J Cassn- 
l«r  (Fr)  80,  74;  *S  Arricaud  (Frl  78.  7ft.  T 
Eakto  7ft  78;  L Educate  78.  70;  M-G  Es- 
tuaata  (Pm)  7ft.  78;  S Proaaar  7ft  7ft  J 
Soulsby  74.  80. 

Tennis 

in  OP0N  (ttow  VortO:  Mtfit  OmrUr-flM- 
■to  P Ratter  (Aua)  bt  M Larcaon  (Swe) 
7-6.  6-4.  6-2:  M Cfaa-s  (US)  bt  M Rkw 
(ChHe)  7-ft  6-a.  4-fl.  4-6.  6-0.  DetAtaa: 
Tarai  ftoah  j nerttn—m  KaW  (Bum)  bt 
W StocWJ  Grobb  (ZJIWUS)  7-5,  7-0.  WmB 
Y KalakdkaWD  Vacak  (RusJCe)  bt  SWrk- 
man/Kuttl  (Swa)  7-6.  9-3. 

Want  ran  Dpi  totem  SatoBdluati  L nairau 
pertAI  Heeetna  QMGx)  U M tflnote/A 
Sane  M2  VI  c«r  to  (SwlU/Sp)  6-4. 6-8. 
■Naari  totMia  Fhuto  M BoBapraMt 
toaa  (UtotWUS)  M M P«WP  Albano  (Arg) 
M,  1-5,  7-0. 


to  be  champions,”  Kiptanui 
insisted.  “It  is  only  because  off 
the  training  we  are  doing. 
Africans  are  brought  up  dif- 
ferently to  the  Europeans, 
who  have  a much  more  com- 
fortable life.” 

Komen  and  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen cannot  afford  Corin- 
thian ideals.  Their  summers 
are  designed  to  fond  pur- 
chases of  land  or  property  in 
Kenya.  One  of  Komen’s 
proudest  achievements  came 
last  year,  when  he  broke  the 
world  3,000m  record  in  RietL 
This  enabled  his  mother  to 
give  up  her  job  selling  pota- 
toes by  the  roadside.  He  is 
comfortably  in  toe  million- 
aire category  already  and 
knows  he  will  probably  never 
have  to  work  again. 

Kenyan  athletes  often 
come,  win,  earn  their  money 
and  go.  They  baffle  us  with 
their  ability  and  their  engag- 
ing mixture  of  pride,  shyness 
and  24-carat  modesty.  We 
never  know  most  of  them  as . 
personalities,  yet  it  would  be 
unfeir  to  stereotype  them  all 
as  monosyllabic  in  the  mould 
of  Ngugl  and  Wakiihurt.  Ko- 
men is  much  more  at  home 
with  the  press. 

”1  enjoy  toe  fame,”  he  said. 
“It’s  good  to  know  rm  possi- 
bly the  best  runner  in  toe 
world  at  the  moment  It  does 
not  bother  me  that  I am  called 
that” 

Inevitably  the  burn-out  rate 
is  high  .among  toe  Kenyans. 
Theirs  can-be  a butterfly  exis- 
tence. They  run  too  fast  and 
too  often,  frequently  breaking 
records  five  years  ahead  of 
their  time,  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  wise  Kiptanui 
and  the  canny  McDonald  ana 
suspects  that  Daniel  Komen 
wDl  be  around  for  a few  years 
yet 


SCOTTISH  championships  (Edin- 
burgh): Quaurtar-ClMlai  D RaaMrla 
(Rom)  Hi  M Pum  (Arg)  0-0.  0-1;  j Mr 
(Spj  W L Jorsaon  (Swa)  3-3,  2-0,  6-2;  J 
Partial  (Fr)  bt  P bnaz  (Spj  7-0.  7-0;  A 
(iq  bt  Q Doyle  (Aua)  7-6,  6-1. 
SanMhata  Pescariu  tat  Oaz  0-3.  6-3; 
ftwliml  bt  Parlanl  6-1  6-3. 


Baseball 


trait  ft  Analiahn 
4 (lit  NT  Yankees  2.  Baltimore  ft  Toronto 
2.  Terns  ft  Kansas  City  7.  Oakland  6;  Min- 

MWnSNJU-’uAMItt  Cincinnati  ft  PHe> 
taurflh  Si  Mona-aol  4,  phUnlBlpnia  ft  San 
Diego  7.  Atlanta  ft,  San  FranctoQo  2.  Hous- 
ton 14,  Piatpiaadi  Cotorado  v St  LtxUa. 


Sport  in  brief 


Equestrianism 

meinfilH  VAUXHAU.  MOKraaT  ■»- 
TOMATtaNJU.  HOMfi  TRIALS  (OWOrt- 
ahiraj:  Laadtagi  Ammh  pa— intm  1, 

King  WBBam  (M  Klrtft  GB1 4S^«K  2,  U0M 
Fool  (□  O'Connor.  US)  40.0;  3.  Faca  Man 
1M  Ryan,  Aua)  40*  4.  Wort  For  Wort  tM 
TM0,N2J49.B. 

Rowing 

World  championships  lAiouatM- 
krtto).  *«inl  HtolMi  MM  UfttlialuM 
Madaaa  pain  (fi  rat  Itiraa  to  A BnaU  raai  n 
8),  Strata  1,  Ireland  (N  Man—l/A  a ‘Con- 
nor) 6rM£5;  2.  Dortirmrit  04534;  ft 
Sweden  0.4S04;  4,  owyaout  6.46.0ft  ft  Vu- 
80*1  awa  ftfiftss:  ft  Britain-  (A  Tuahr/M 
Lauzado  6J53J12.  Sp m—  1.  SwttMriami 
ft4i.47;  a France  0.44 JO;  3.  Hungary 


Gymnastics 

Svetlana  Khorklna  won  the 
overall  women’s  title  by  the 
closest  of  margins  yesterday 
evening,  writes  Sarah  Bald- 
win to  Lausanne.  Lying  in 
fourth  place  after  three 
events,  the  Russian  finished 
toe  competition  on  her  best 
event,  the  asymmetric  bars. 

Needing  a hefty  score  of 
9.801  to  tie  for  first  place, 
Khorklna  rose  to  the  chal- 
lenge and  produced  an  im- 
maculate routine  for  a score 
of  9.85.  It  was  a victory  that 
delighted  the  international 
federation,  as  she  represents 
the  mature,  womanly  figure 
that  they  are  trying  to  bring 
baric  to  toe  sport 

In  second  place  was  Simona 
Amanar  of  Romania,  contro- 
versially entered  for  this  com- 
petition after  having  foiled  to 
qualify.  Third  place  went  to 
another  Russian,  Elena 
Produnova. 

Equestrianism 

Mary  King  and  her  veteran 
campaigner  King  William 
headed  the  field  of  92  when 
the  dressage  tests  ended  yes- 
terday at  the  Blenheim  horse 
trials,  writes  John  Kerr.  She 
leads  the  Badminton  cham- 
pion David  O'Connor,  on 
Llghtfoot,  by  less  than  a 
point 

Hockey 

England  Under-21s  lost  5-2  to 
Australia  in  Seoul  yesterday 
to  concede  top  place  in  their 
group  at  the  women’s  World 
Junior  Cup,  writes  Pat  Row- 
ley.  Penalty  comer  goals  by 
Mel  Clewlow  and  the  L8-year- 
old  Sally  Wright  threatened 
to  get  England  back  into  the 
game  after  they  fell  3-0  be- 
hind in  28  minutes. 

All  today’s  games  in  Eng- 
land have  been  postponed 
until  tomorrow,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Old  Lougbtonians’ 
24-hour  charity  hockeyth on  at 
ChlgwelL 


O.45.10;  4,  Australia  0.45.39;  ft  united 
Stales  ft53.S4;  6.  Auaola  7J0QSS.  UqM- 
(Hiw  ttvoe  mm  A 


anal,  rest  to  B):  firm  i.  haiy  ftmsft  ft 
Swtaaflind  621.10;  ft  8o&jn  623.83;  4. 
FTam  ft3ft73;  ft  Dsnmortt  A29.B3;  ft 
South  Africa  649 JB.  ImbiB  1.  Poland 
6,18.75;  ft  Oormany  620,44;  ft  Australia 
6JBL64;  ft  Austria  624,92;  ft  United  Swiss 
8-32-74;  ft  Swadan  84944.  QapManla 
awMa  {Rnt  Ihreo  to  A final,  rest  to  Bh 
Run  i,  tolly  &44.H;  ft  UkralrM  5. *5, 64;  ft 
Swltncltort  6.40,6V,  4.  Nathartanda 
5.48.78;  ~ ft  RunIo  64286:  ft  Boiarua 
0.0036.  SaapMh  1,  Germany  6,452ft  ft 
Franca  ft4ftB4;  3.  Awtna  6.46.60;  4,  unMd 
Statac  626.77;  ft  Aufllralla  150.32  ft 
Poland  0JD224. 

U^tanlataT  ImIwi  palra  (firs! 


fftree  to  A Onto,  ratt  to  BK  finto  1.  Roma- 
nia 7.05.19:  ft  Gannany  7S7S7;  3.  Unltod 
Statu  7-06.76;  4,  Ndthflrianda  7 12.6K  ft 
Spam  7.14.07;  ft  Oraaca  7.1626.  fiaunw* 
1,  Canada  725.14;  2,  Denmorii  72524:  ft 
Franca  T- 09.31: 4,  Britain  (S  BlrchTT  Lanfi- 
ianda  7.12JI0:  ft  Italy  7.15.73;  e,  Poland 
72223.  . 


• Three  otEnaland'a  lour  autumn  intarna- 

ttontia  have  already  sold  out  Twickenham 

«6i  tw  M to  Its. 75,000  capacity  tor  tM 
pantos  eflalnat  Avatralia  on  NowmMf  Wt 

south  Africa  on  Novantoer  3 and  w* 
zaabuM  on  Docantbor  ft  suanmaaina  o* 
RFU  more  than  CrmnBon  in  ows  rswtpt*. 
OW  Tntdord  has  sold  au  tw  r.ooo  at  «* 
Sft987  ddwts  tor  the  fourth  oraCortoonat 

Marnattonai  — agolnaf  rkw  Zealand  on 
wovambarag. 
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crocks 
give  testing 
opener  for 
Robinson 


Robert  Armstrong 

on  the  selection 
dilemmafacingthe 
youngest  coach 
in  the  Premiership 

BATH,  the  bookmak- 
er's fevoarite,  set  out 
on  their  Heineken 
European  Cup  cam- 
paign at  Pontypridd  tomor- 
row rather  like  a great 
middle-distance  runner  but 
with  one  leg  in  a splint  The 
summer  depredations  of  Test 
rugby  with  England  and  the 
Lions  left  Bath’s  playing  Rfefr 
so  battered  that  10  interna- 
tionals are  still  receiving 
treatment  for  a range  of  inju- 
ries that  kept  them  out  of  the 
opening  two  Premiership 
mfltrhgB. 

Andy  Robinson  is  far  too 
diplomatic  to  blame  England 
— and  by  implication  his  old 
boss  Jack  Rowell  — for  the 
selection  headaches  he  has 
encountered  as  Bath  prepare 
for  the  competition  they  are 
most  desperate  to  win.  In  any 
case  Robinson,  at  33  the  youn- 
gest coach  in  the  Premier- 
ship, may  shortly  have  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  loss  erf  j 
his  backs  coach  Clive  Wood- 
ward. who  is  poised  to  take 
over  RoweQ’s  job. 

It  has  been  a traumatic  year 
for  Bath,  who  had  good 
reason  to  hope  for  a period  of 
calm  reflection  after  the 
double  departure  of  John  Han 
and  Brian  Ashton  last  winter. 
They  may  have  played  the 
most  entertaining  rugby 
under  Robinson’s  guidance 
last  spring  but  they  still  fin- 
ished without  a trpphy  for  the 
first  time  since  1988. 

No  one  can  doubt  that 
Bath's  major  investor, 
Andrew  Brownsword,  having 
installed  a slick  new  manage- 
ment and  marketing  team, 
will  expect  a tangible  return 
on  his  £2.5- million  stake  this 
time  round.  Bath's  celebrated 
family  ethos  has  been  rapidly 
consigned  to  the  dustbin  of 
history;  now  their  modus  Vi- 
vendi is  a&toPd-uosed  as  that 
of  Newcastle,  who-  defeated 
them  at  the  Recreation 
Ground  two  weeks  ago. 

Yet  Robinson  insisted;  “I 
believe  the  old  Bath  spirit  is 
on  the  way  back.  We  asked  for 


a lot  Of  eommthnwff,  espe- 
cially from  the  forwards,  in 
last  Saturday’s  Harlequins 
game  [won  27-20]  and  we  got 
it-  But  there  is  a lot  we  need 
to  work  on  technically  and 
well  address  those 
until  we  get  things  right.’* 
Bath  will  hope  fhat  their 
Celtic  opponents  — they  visit 
Scottish  Borders  week- 
mi  — eschew  the  flat  rugby 
league  style  of  defence  that 
opponents  have  been  using  to 
make  it  difficult  for  nmm  to 
regenerate  a consistent 
rhythm. 

If  the  contemporary  empha- 
sis on  not  losing  rather  th^n  a 
positive  commitment  to  win- 
ning spreads  from  the  Pre- 
miership into  European  com- 
petition. satellite  television 
audiences  and  paying  nistom- 
ers  alike  are  likely  to  be 

short-changed. 

"We’ve  been  finding  defend- 
ers strewn  all  over  the  field, 
reducing  the  available  space 
and  making  for  more  big 
hits,"  admitted  Robinson. 
■'Often  we  have  to  keep  on 
driving  and  driving  just  to  get 
forward.  When  we  do  go 
through  three  or  four  phases 
and  something  looks  on,  we 
have  to  work  really  hard  not 
to  give  the  ball  away  on  con- 
tact or  concede  penalties.’* 
Robinsqn  regards  negative 
tactics  as  a manageable  prob- 
lem compared  to  the  unrelent- 
ing pressure  most  Bath  play- 
ers will  face  in  trying  to 
negotiate  three  major  club 
competitons,  a programme  of 
four  pre-Christmas  interna- 
tionals, and  the  Five  Nations 
Championship.  The  former 
England  fiankwr  — he  won 
eight  caps  — believes  that 
radical  restructuring  of  the 
season  would  help  to  ease  the 
competitive  burden. 

‘It  would  be  for  more  logi- 
cal to  play  all  our  league 
games  before  Christmas,  hnid 
the  European  competition  in 
the  new  year  and  ffateh  with 
the  top  four  clubs  playing  the 
top  four  provinces  from  the 
Super  12,”  he  suggested. 
"Thatway  there  would  be  less 
need  for  long  tours  and  the 
dubs  would  be  able  to  follow 
a natural  progression  of  fix- 
tures which  in.  my  view 
would  have  greater  appeal  for 
the  supporters.”  . . 

A version  of  Robinson’s 
pT«w  is  almost  certain  to  pfa 
wider  currency  among  the  12 
Premiership  dubs  if  only  to 


frustrate  the  Rugby  Football 
Union’s  headlong  rash 
towards  a near-continuous  in- 
ternational programme  of  15 
matches  a year.  As  matrix-* 
stand,  Bath,  Leicester  and  Sir 
John  Hall’s  Newcastle  run  a 
grave  risk  of  becoming 
merely  feeder  clubs  for  the 
England  twwn.  with-  their -fix- 1 
turefc  slotted  willy  nilly 
around  Twickenham's  needs. 

Like  Sir  John.  Robinson  be- 
lieves the  clubs’  first  priority 
must  be  to  keep  their  players 
fresh  by  imposing  a limit  cm 


Welsh  exiles  face  ban 


Paul  Re— 


WALES  have  warned 
their  English-based 
players  that  if  they 
put  dub  before  country  they 
may  never  play  international 
rugby  again. 

The  threat  was  made  after 
the  seven  Welsh  Internation- 
als who  {day  for  Richmond 
originally  made  themselves 
unavailable  for  last  Satur- 
day’s Test  against  Romania  in 
Wrexham,  preferring- to  play 
for  their  dab  at  Saracens  the 
following  day.  . 

In  the  event,  the  centre  Al- 
lan Bateman  and  the  hooker 
Barry  williams  wore  chosen  I 
and  played  after  reaching  a 
compromise  with  the  Wales 
management  over  the  sched- 
uling of  training  sessions  that 
allowed  them  to  make -them- 
selves available  for  dub  and 
country  that  weekend. 

None  of  the  Richmond  play- 
ers bna  agreed  a contract  with 
Wales,  who  have'  been  espe- 1 
Haiiy  keen  to  secure  the  sig- 
natures of  Bateman  and  Wil-  j 
liama  along  with  the  dub’s 
third  Welsh  Lion,  Scott 
QuinnelL 

Quin  nail  refused  to  make 


himself  available  for  Wales’s 
first  five  internationals  last 
season  in  a dispute  over  pay 
and  last  month  seven  Rich- 
mond players  issued  a state- 
ment saying  they  would  hon- 
our their  contracts  with  the 
dub  and. that  they  intended 
acting  together. 

Terry  Cohner.  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union’s  director  of 
rugby,  recommended  to  a 
meeting  of  the  WRITs  general 
committee  on  Thursday  night 
that  an  ultimatum  be  issued 
to  all  players  and  a statement 
was  issued  yesterday  which 
ran:  "From,  this  moment  on, 
any  player  making  himself 
unavailable  for  any  Welsh 
team  other  than  for  reasons 
acceptable  to  the  union 
should  forfeit  his  right  to  be 
selected  for  fixture  Welsh 
internationals.” 

The  threat  is  not  likely  to 
be  tested  before  March  7. 
when  Wales  play  Scotland 
and  Richmond  have  a league 
match  at  Harlequins. 

' One  of  Richmond’s  Welsh 
Internationals,  the  prop  John 
Davies.  ~said  he  felt  the  WRU 
was  taking  on  the  wrong  tar- 
get "This  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  moves  are  made 
at  the  highest  level  to  syn- 


chronise international  fix- 
tures,” he  said. 

“The  International  Rugby 
Board  should  ensure  that  the 
dates  of  Test  matches  are  co- 
ordinated. If  the  four  home 
unions  all  played  internation- 
als on  the  same  weekend 
there  would  not  be  a 
problem.”  . 

Richmond’s  director  of 
rugby  John  Kingston  said  it 
was  too  soon  to  look  ahead  to 
March.  Last  month  he  com- 
pared the  edicts  ofthe  WRU  to 
those  issed  in  a police  stale 
and  said  that  they  put  his 
players  under  needless  pres- 
sure. Yesterday,  he  was  more 
conciliatory:  “We  always  look 
to  support  international 
unions,  but  I am  not  looking 
as  for  ahead  as  March,”  he 
said.  - 

The,  WRU  was  accused  of 
bem&jbeavy-handed  by  the 
former  ^Wales  fly-half  Jona- 
than Davies,  who  announced 
his  retirement  last  week.  He 
said:  "Welsh  rugby  seems  to 
go  from  one  shambles  to  the 
nexfr  Thermion  has  to  recog- 
nise that  professionalism 
means  tihat  players  frill  go 
where-  the  money  is.  This 
problem  still  has  to  be 
resolved.'’ 


the  number,  of  games  they 
play  for  dub  and  country, 
thereby  avoiding  the  casualty 
list  that  has  cut  the  Bath 
squad  in  half.  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  use  the  absence  erf  in- 
jured players  as  an  excuse  for 
the  way  we  play  but  when  you 
consider  the  quality  of  those 
who  are  not  available  it’s  ob- 
vious we  dent  want  $ repeat 
of  tins  summer,”  he  said. 

For  the  moment,  Bath  must 
focus  on  tomorrow’s  game 
against  the  Welsh  champions 
at  Sardis  Road  where  they  | 

Springboks 
sack  coach 

SOUTH  AFRICA’S  Card 
du  Plessis  yesterday  be- 
came file  third  coach  In  a 
fortnight  to  be  shown  the 
door  by  a major  rugby -play- 
ing nation. 

Du  Plessis  was  sacked 
midway  through  a 12- 
month  contract  after  a dis- 
mal season  in  which  the 
Springboks  bave  been 
beaten  in  a series  by  the 
Lions  and  suffered,  record 
defeats  by  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  England’s  Jack 
Rowell  and  Greg  Smith  of 
Australia  have  resigned  in 
recent  days. 

Nick  Malle  tt,  a former 
Springbok  assistant  coach 
and  an  Oxford  University 
No.  8.  is  the  fevourite  to 
take  over  from  Du  Plessis. 

South  Africa  have  lost 
five  of  eight  Tests  since 
June,  including  two  to  the 
Lions,  who  beat  the  Spring- 
boks in  a series  for  only  the 
second  time  this  century. 

The  37-year-old  Du  Ples- 
sis, who  took  over  early 
this  year  after  Andre  Mark- 
graaf  resigned  because  of 
racist  remarks  he  made  in  a 
taped  telephone  conversa- 
tion, had  been  criticised  for 
his  team  selections. 


went  down  to  an  unexpected 
19-6  defeat  in  last  season's 
competition.  "It’s  a fire- 
cracker place  to  play  rugby,  I 
enjoy  the  atmosphere  the 
crowd  whips  up  there  and  I 
think  Pontypridd  are  a very 
talented  side,”  said  Robinson. 
“We  have  a score  to  settle  and 
we  know  well,  have-  to  raise 
our  game  to  do  it 
“If  you  give  the  ban  away 
Pontypridd  will  run  it  back  at 
you.  It’s  going  to  be  a big 
game  but  they  all  are  in  pro- 
fessional rugby  — it's  a tough 


world  now  and  you  only  have 
so  many  chances  to  win.” 

One  fixing  is  certain:  Rbbbo’a 
men  win  be  battle-hardened  by 
two  kinds  erf  Celtic  fire  by  the 
time  they  meet  the  defending 
champions  Brive  at  the  Re- 
creation Ground  in  a fort- 
night’s time.  By  then,  some  of 
the  walking  wounded,  such  as 
Jeremy  Guscott  and  Adedayo 
Adebayo,  may  be  ready  to 
strut  their  stuff,  that  would 
give  fresh  credibility  to  Wil- 
liam Hill’s  odds  of  10-3  on  Bath 
to  lift  the  European  crown. 


French  by-pass  clears  a 
path  to  the  cup  for  Wasps 


| Ian  Mann 

THE  cream  of  English  dub 
rugby  kick  off  their  Heine- 
ken Cup  campaigns  tomorrow 
convinced  that  they  can  make 
a bigger  impact  on  the  pan- 
European  competition  than 
last  season  . 

English  dubs  only  agreed 
to  compete  last  autumn, 
spectres  at  the  feast  during  a 
first  successful  season  of 
European  rugby.  But  last 
year  Wasps  foiled  to  make  the 
knockout  stages.  Harlequins 
and  Bath  disappeared  in  the 
quarter-finals  and  only 
Leicester  punched  their 
weight  before  being  soundly 
beaten  by  dark  horses  Brive 
in  last  January’s  memorable 
final  in  Cardiff 
The  English  champions 
Wasps,  who  foce  Swansea  at 
St  Helen’s  tomorrow,  are  the 
only  one  of  the  quartet  with- 
out the  threat  of  French  oppo- 1 
sition.  Their  group  also  in-  : 
dudes  Glasgow  and  Ulster. 

Wasps  captain  Lawrence 
Dallaglio  said:  "Perhaps  we 
did  not  pay  opposing  dubs 
enough  respect  That  wont  be 
the  case  in  this  event  We 
thought  things  were  going  to 


happen  for  us.  This  timp  we 
will  make  things  happen.” 

Leicester  should  bave  little 
difficulty  overcoming  a Milan 
side  at  Welford  Road  that 
have  never  won  in  Europe. 
The  Tigers’  only  fear  is  that 
they  will  be  caught  cold  after 
only  one  competitive  match. 

Harlequins  face  Munster 
heartened  by  the  return  of 
Will  Carling  who  damaged 
ankle  ligaments  while  scoring 
a try  only  five  minutes  into 
his  side's  season  at  North- 
ampton a fortnight  ago. 

Andy  Keast  the  Harlequins 
director  ot  rugby,  said:  "We  1 
missed  him  last  week  against 
Bath  when  I saw  more  passes 
thrown  on  the  ground  than  in 
any  other  match  I bave  seen. , 
At  centre  Will  remains  an  ex- 
pert passer." 

Harlequins  have  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  tap  into 
their  captain  Keith  Wood’s 
knowledge  of  the  Munster 
players.  Next  week  a new 
recruit.  Laurent  Belligoi,  for- 
merly with  Bourgoin.  will  be 
able  to  give  Quins  the  inside 
knowledge  on  his  old  club. 

• London  Irish  have  re- 
signed the  goal-kicking  wing 
Michael  Corcoran  who  had 
spent  a season  at  Harlequins. 
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Hill  gets 
£5m  offer 
from  Prost 


| Alan  Hwwy  at  Mona 

AMON  HILL  may 
drive  for  Alain 
Prost’s  team  after  all 
next  season,  now 
Prost  has  raised  his  offer  for 
the  world  champion’s  ser- 
vices to  £5  million. 

Discussions  stalled  last 
week  when  the  French  four- 
times  world  champion,  who 
pax  hie  red  Hill  at  Williams  in 
1993,  was  unable  to  offer  a 
retainer  above  £3  million. 
However,  increased 
support  from  Total,  the 
team’s  fuel  sponsor,  and  Peu- 
geot, who  will  switch  their  en- 
gine supply  from  Jordan  to 
Prost  next  season.  Is  said  to 
have  closed  the  fiwanriai  gap. 

Hill,  who  set  the  16th  fastest 
time  in  his  Arrows-Yamaha 
in  first  practice  here  yester- 
day. refused  to  comment.  “1 
can’t  say  anything  to  illumi- 
nate you  at  the  moment.”  he 
told  a press  conference  at  the 
track  near  Milan. 

Earlier,  Heinz-Harald 
Frentzen  and  Jacques  Ville- 
neuve  had  set  the  first  and 
second  fastest  times  in  their 
Williams  FWI9S.  On  Monday 
the  German  car  manufacturer 
BMW  is  expected  to  confirm 
its  re-entry  into  Formula  One 
as  the  British  team's  engine 
supplier  from  the  start  of  the 
2000  season. 

Williams,  who  currently 
use  Renault  engines  at  no 
charge,  will  run  the  French 
ViOs  in  1998  and  1999  but  will 
pay  an  estimated  £13  million 
per  season  for  them.  This  cost 
will  In  part  be  bankrolled  by 
BMW  as  an  interim  measure 
until  their  engine  is  ready. 
The  deal  will  also  see  Wil- 
liams build  a BMW  sportscar 
to  contest  the  1998  Le  Mans 
24-hour  race. 


The  news  rather  over- 
shadowed Ferrari -s  efforts  on 
home  soiL  The  team's  legion 
of  fens  were  left  in  suspense 
after  Michael  Schumacher 
and  Eddie  Irvine  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  a premature 
scramble  for  quick  lap  times 
before  this  afternoon's  quali- 
fying session  for  the  Italian 
Grand  Prix,  in  front  trf  an  ex- 
pected 100,000  capacity  crowd. 
Irvine  was  eighth  fastest  yes- 
terday. five  places  ahead  or 
his  German  team-mate. 

Schumacher  was  frustrated 
to  find  his  car's  right-rear 
suspension  bent  when  he 
went  out  on  his  second  set  of 
tyres.  "I  think  it  got  damaged 
over  a kerb."  be  said.  “1  have 
always  felt  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  on  to  the  front  ruw 
of  the  grid  but  I will  try  to 
make  It  to  the  second." 

Schumacher  knows  he  can- 
not afford  to  give  much 
ground  to  Vfileneuve  here  if 
be  Is  to  secure  Ferrari’s  first 
world  championship  drivers' 
title  since  1979.  He  Is  11  points 
ahead  of  the  Canadian  driver 
with  five  races  and  50  points 
remaining. 

Third  fastest  yesterday  was 
Jean  Alesl’s  Benetton  ahead 
of  David  Coult  hard's 
McLaren-Mereedes,  the  Scot 
ending  his  session  prema- 
turely when  he  slid  into  a 
gravel  trap  after  his  car  suf- 
fered an  engine  failure. 

But  the  biggest  test  of 
tomorrow’s  race  faces  Gian- 
carlo  Fisichella.  who  was  fifth 
fastest  in  his  Jordan-Peugeot. 
Not  since  1966.  when  the  late 
Lodovico  Scarf! otti  emerged 
triumphant  at  the  wheel  of  a 
Ferrari,  has  an  Italian  driver 
won  the  Italian  Grand  Prix. 
The  fans  may  crave  a Ferrari 
world  championship,  but  a 
home  victory  for  Fisichella 
would  be  the  next  best  thing. 


Rowing 


Handy  Andy . . . Robinson,  left,  and  Bath’s  backs  coach  CUve  Woodward,  who  may  take  England  post  photograph;  tom  jbjqns 


Medals  beckon 
British  finalists 


Christopher  Dodd 
fan  Alguebelette 


STRANGE  but  true;  the 
British  team  has  13  of 
its  19  crews  involved  in 
this  weekend's  world  champi- 
onship finals,  eight  with  good 
prospects  of  medals.  By 
tomorrow  afternoon  there 
will  be  a larger  medal  count 
than  last  year's  Olympic  total 
trf  two  — Britain’s  only  gold 
and  one  bronze. 

Today,  if  the  their  perfor- 
mances in  the  heats  are  any 
guide,  the  four  comprising 
the  Olympic  pairs  champions 
Steve  Redgrave  and  Matthew 
Plnsent  with  James  Cracknel! 
and  Tim  Foster  will  be  invin- 
cible. A gold  medal  would 
give  them  their  lith  victory 
of  an  unbeaten  season. 

Others  in  the  medal  frame 
today  are  the  men's  light- 
weight eight,  though  this  in 
an  event  is  so  tight  that  one 
blip  will  could  put  paid  to  pre- 
cious metaL 

The  women’s  four  of  Sue 
Walker,  Alex  Beever.  Libbie 
Henshilwood  and  Lisa  Eyre, 
should  be  there  too,  and  on 
present  form  the  double  scull- 
ers Miriam  Batten  and  Gil- 
lian Lindsay  have  the  silver 
in  the  bag  and  will  challenge 
the  Germans  for  gold. 

Bobbie  Thatcher  and  Ben 
Hunt-Davis.  runners-up  in 
the  World  Cup,  have  found 
out  how  to  finish  races  as  well 
as  set  a fast  pace  through  the 
inng  middle  1,000  metres  and 
should  contend  for  a medal  in 
thepairs. 

Today’s  programme  also  in- 
cludes the  single  scullers 
Greg  Searle,  Gain  Batten  and 
Jane  Han,  None  is  a medal 
certainty  but  all  have  excelled 


themselves  to  reach  the  finals 
of  what  are  the  most  unpre- 
dictable events. 

Searle  is  in  his  first  season 
as  a sculler  after  a scintillat- 
ing career  in  crews  who  won 
Olympic  gold  at  Barcelona  In 
1992,  world  bronze  in  1994. 
world  silver  In  1995  and 
Olympic  bronze  in  Atlanta. 
His  rivals  in  the  final  inclu  de- 
Jamie  Koven,  the  American 
he  beat  at  Henley  this  year, 
foe  Olympic  quadruple  scull- 
ing champion  Andre  Willms. 
the  World  Cup  holder  Iztok 
Cop.  foe  1993  silver  medalist 
Vaclav  Chalupa  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Ibrahim  Aly  who  has 
been  successful  all  season. 

In  her  final  Batten,  who 
was  fifth  in  Atlanta,  faces  the 
Olympic  champion  Ekaterina 
Khodotovltch  of  Belarus,  foe 
bronze  medallist  Trine  Han- 
sen of  Denmark  and  the 
fourth-placed  Maria  Brandin 
of  Sweden.  There  Is  also  foe 
eighth-placed  Rumiana  Ney- 
kova  of  Bulgaria  and  the  fast 
German  Katrin  Rutschow. 

The  lightweight  Hall  said 
that  she  would  trade  her  four 
world  medals  in  crews  boats 
for  a place  in  this  final  She  is 
tickled  pink  to  be  there. 

Tomorrow  the  coxed  four  of 
Mark  Johnson,  Ed  Coode. 
Gary  McAdams  and  Steve 
Trapmore  with  cox  David 
Chung  should  win  at  least 
bronze.  The  men's  open  eight, 
foe  women’s  eight  and  foe 
women's  lightweight  quadru- 
ple scullers  are  also  fired  up 
for  medal  positions. 

The  only  British  disap- 
pointment so  for  has  been  the 
relegation  by  a whisker  of  Dot 
Blackie  and  Francesca  Zino  to 
foe  women’s  pairs  B final 
after  Zino  came  in  for  the  un- 
well Cafo  Bishop. 


Racing 
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Graham  Rock  on  the  four-year-old  who 
proves  quick  on  the  draw  in  Sprint  Cup 


MKEARS  that  foe  draw, 
rather  foe  raw  abH- 
I ities  ofthe  horses,  would 
determine  foe  outcome  of  yes- 
terday's Hay  dock  Park  Sprint 
Cup.  were  partly  justified 
when  Royal  Applause  made 
all- the  running  to  beat 
Danetime. 

Michael  Hitta  had  the  win- 
ner (dear  of  his  field  in  a 
dozen  strides-  against  foe  Sa- 
voured stands’,  rails.  With  a 

ftrrlonganda  half  remaining 
Royal  Applause  vras  three 

lengths  ■ whAari,  running'  OP 
strongly,  sure  to  land  a gam- 
ble from  4-i  to  15-8. 

Inside  the  last  fbrlong  Dan- 
etime improved,  and  Tombs 
challenged.  Jtmt ; Royal  Ap- 
plause had  the  £76,000  prize  In 
his  grasp  rand-  never  looked 
like  losing  ..foe  most,  presti- 


gious success  of  his  career 
since  winning  the  Middle 
park  Stakes  two  year  earlier. 

Danetime  and  Michael  Kln- 
ane  did  not  enjoy  the  run  of 
foe  race.Tn  foe  first  furlong 
ginane  had  to  settle  the  Stew- 
ards' Cup  winner,  who  was 
running  too  freely.  Be 
dropped  In  behind  foe  lead- 
ers, hampering  Tomba,  a 
move  Which  brought  him  a 
two-day  suspension. 

Kinane  had  to  switch  to  foe 

outside  when  challenging, 
forfeiting  ground,  and  given 
foe  rate  of  Danetime’s  pro- 
gress over  the  past  few 
ninririw,  there  should  be  sig- 
nificantly l686  between  ' foe 
pair  next  time  thy  meet 

Coastal  Bluff,  drawn  worst 
of  the  nine  runners,  showed 
good  speed  until  the  final  ftu> 


long.  He  won  the  ' Stewards* 
Cup  and  foe  Ladbroke  Ayr 
Gold  Cup  over  six  furlongs 
last  season,  but  both  his  vic- 
tories this  year  have  been 
gained  at  five,  and  he  might 
be  best  suited  by  the  mini- 
mum distance  nowadays. 

Royal  Applause  was  Barry 
Hills  1,900th  domestic  winner 
since  he  took  out  a training 
licence  in  1969.  “This  is  foe 
best  sprinter  I*ve  ever  had," 
he  qaid-  “Be  hit  the  gate  well 
and  was  able  to  utilise  bis 
high  cruising  speed." 

The  winner  could  run  in 
the  Prix  de  l’Abbaye  at  Long- 
champ,  the  Breeders’  Cup 
Sprint  at  Hollywood  Park,  or 
both.  "We  "light  take  in  the 
Abbaye,  but  the  Breeders' 
Cup  is  the  Important  race  for 
him,11  Hills  added. 

, At  Epsom,  Sandmoo.r 
Chamhray  was  an  impressive 
winner  of  foe  IMI  Air  Condi- 
tioning Rated  Stakes.  He 
earned  a 51b  penalty  tor  the 


Cambridgeshire,  for  which 
his  odds  were  cut  to  16-1. 

The  riding  performance  of 
the  week  came  from  Michael 
Roberts,  successful  on  the 
wayward  Maylane  in  the 
September  Stakes.  Alec  Stew- 
art’s progressive  three-year- 
bid  has  improved  for  gelding, 
but  retains  his  quirks;  he  fell 
out  of  foe  stalls,  conceding  10 
lengths  to  his  rivals,  but 


Results 


quickened  to  challenge  Du- 
shyantor  in  foe  final  fizrlong 
and  swept  past  to  win  by  a 
length  and  threequarters. 

“A  lot  of  credit  must  go  to 
Michael  Roberts  and  to  Philip 
Cameron,  who  rides  him  at 
home  when  Michael  Is  not 
available,’*  said  Stewart. 
“Most  jockeys  would  panic, 
but  Michael  didn’t,  he  just  sat 
and  sat” 


Moyglare  prize  to  stay  in  Ireland 

IRELAND  is  guaranteed  | Aidan  O'Brien  has  five  in 
only  its  second  victory  | the  six-furlong  race. 


lonly  its  second  victory 
since  1990  in  tomorrow’s 
Group  One  Moyglare  Stud 
Stakes  at  The  Curragh. 

British  challengers,  Bahr 
and  Crazee  Mental,  were 
both  withdraws  yesterday, 
leaving  12  home-trained 
two-year-old  Allies  to  hid 
for  the  2150,000-added 
event. 


Aldan  O'Brien  has  five  in 
the  six-furlong  race, 
headed  by  Prix  Moray 
third  Heeremandl. 

Con  Collins  runs  Mole- 
comb  Stakes  winner  Lady 
Alexander,  the  only  horse 
to  beat  O’Brien's  2000 
Guineas  hope.  King  of 
Kings,  when  successful  in 
the  Anglesey  Stakes  in 
July. 


EPSOM 

MS  Cl™  4f)i  1,  BANCX  SO  SUITS,  T 

Quinn  |4-1  fwt  X «nM»n  <10— TK  X 

tatie  Courier  <14-1)  lSrBTi.at  TX.  (PCcle) 
Tottr.  EAM:  tiSO.  £310.  C3£0.  Dual  f: 
£94  JO.  T<kr  £192  BO.  CSF  £38.05.  Tr least 
E47S43 

XM  tint  llAydb  1,  UfTTKHAXS  Col- 
lar 17-2  ee-tnv);  X,  JUmmfcntH  (10-1):  3, 
Crimean TW»f7-2en-tavj.  7-3»tovP«a» 
mm-  a ran.  1*.  1*  (D  Morleyl  Tobk  E4J9J: 
nfio.  can.  £1.50.  Dual  F.  £16X>.  CSF: 
£3X36. 

MS  flm  2l)i  1,  UNOHOOR  CHAM- 
■AAV,  S Ssnasrt  (n-4  fav):  2,  rinir 
ntinmitir  (7-1):  s,  mem-  ua  (6-ii.  s ran. 
2k2&(TEastFfby]Tole  £3SC:£l  4Q.C2.lO.  i 
Cl -90-  Dual  F:  Cl  230.  CSF;  £20.74.  Trieste 
£97.29 

340  (1m  4f>  t,  MAYUUIE.  U Rrteria 

(3-i);  a,  biiijpuim  no-11  ts*);  a.  ohI- 
dcaaa  (5-1).  6 ran.  IX  Ut  (A  Stewart)  Tots 
»»;C1«.C150.DuaJF:£2jaCSF.£Xia. 
4.10  (*f)t  1,  SHAWDON,  S Sanders  (5-1): 
2.  MBA  entry  (9-3  JnWtv);  X BmarSo 
Motto  te-2  inWav).  g ran.  X SX.  Ot  Ptm- 
cOtQTOtE  fa.  IQ:  £240.  EL 00.  £1  60  Duel  f: 
am.  Trio;  £1720-  C5f  03,18  TrtCasC 
90.40. 

4j40  (TT*  1,  MAMS  OF  LOVE,  K Fallon 
(6-9):  J DMliuHia  Dane*  (11-1):  *. 

16  ran.  1XX(0 
ESJO:  £1.40.  £3jkl  Cl  JO.  Dual 
F:  QSD.10.  True  £21.40.  CSF:  t47  48. 

6W  gb  li.BOWMW  MU,  K Fallon 

CfcM(20-lfc4Kdnml(l3-2).  iv-zjn<4av 
2^Tu^J8  «.  3.  (P  Karris)  Tote 

ESJ0:  M.  £3 4a  £5.ia  CUD.  Dual  f: 
£83.10.  Trio;  £68070.  CSF.  £58.42.  Trieste 
£1,180.75.  Ml:  Backhander. 

MO  cim  114*00  1.  SU— BOSS,  R 


Haviin  (4-1):  2.  bay  Sons  (5-2  lav):  3, 
law*  (7-1).  11  ranS.  & (P  Ctuopia-Hysm) 
Tota-  £580:  Cl  .iaC1A0.C2.ia  Dual  F.  £720. 
Trio.C14tt.CSF:Ci2S&. 
otMTOncuo.  KAcm«mci7.7o 

HAYDOCK 

S.1S  (la.  ««>  1,  CHTAM  MOC,  Mr  T 
McCarthy  (S-a  x Fratams  Bay  (33-1):  x 
FmM>  Item  (8-1).  7—2  Fav  ciamcai  ' 

»|Ca.*ran.)*.atlWMu(i)Ta8:MS0:  , 

tiSO.  Eua  Cl  JO.  Dual  F;  D5Ja  Trio: 
£2000.  CSF.  £12129.  Tricot  £818  JO.  MR. 
UyuflcQueR 

TM  («o>  1.  KrtAL  AKPUini,  U Hols 
flfr*  >«*};  S,  toaMm  O-i k s.  Tomba 
|9-i).aran.lXX(BH«9)To»:E2JaCiJa 
Q KI.C220. Dual F;C7.10  TrtttClClCLCSF: 
CMS. 

XXOC3T);  1,  ESCUDO,  J RsM  [4-1  inMav): 
*•  8arab  IBnfa  (4-1  jnMavT.  3,  Faa«v« 
Ak-  (20- 1).  O ran.  iX,  X U GoMenl  Tore; 
G4JQ;  OJa  Cl  JO,  ££20.  Dual  F.  £7^1.  Trio 
C77 JO  CSF:  £1789.  NR:  Sactf*tt>. 
Utmn.AUHHJUiasnff-ir.X 
Brands  £a  (15-2):  9,  —toandan  bates 
m-4  lav).  3 ran.  Nh.X.  (C  Wall)  Tote.  Ce.50; 

ci  .4a  cua  ci  jo.  Dual  f:  duo.  tho. 

£33  oa  CSF:  0(8J&  NR:  WarenTTM  Fir*. 

WB  {ns  1,  CLASSY  cm  n Flrencn 
(8-iy  x Chlaald.r  (7-4  lav);  X Madteua 
Jon**(33-1).16ran1.«.(RH*nw)T«e; 

£1040;  gag  ci  4a dam  om  ft  Etiaa 

Tim:  £306.10.  CSF:  £2200 
4J0  (1m2f  130yds*  1,  LUMIBSX  J F 
Egan  (33-1):  X SaSMM  (25-1).  X Daad 
Aim  (9-11;  4,  Mate  — ayi  (9-1).  2-1  lav 
YatontB  Sultan.  16  ran.  U.  IX  {Jann  Banyi 
THK  £127 .7X  £11.90.  C7.1U.  E2-40.  Cl  JO. 
Dual  F:  £415-  *0.  CSF:  ES8032-  Trfcaac 
£7.13211. 

020  (Dii.rownuiio^GPmflekn  12-1): 

(14-1 1: 4.  Nanwr  HU  (10-1)!^» 

ran.  O.  X (Mrs  J Ramadan)  T0M  £1980 


C4  00.  £24).  £4  00.  CM  Dual  F:  £70.00. 
Trio:  £814.60.  CSF:  C66J8  Trieste  £77980 
NR:  General  Sir  Paler.  On  Wnautnnlgm 
tUM)  (In)  1,  BULLION,  U HMs  (7*1);  X 
too  Fries  dig  HIM);  3.  Ateteate  (7-  J)  11-8 
lav  Casino  Ace.  16  ran.  ML  X (0  WIN).  Tola: 
£1040;  £280  C«J0.  £180  Dual  F:  £6860. 
T«r.  £15050  CSF  Cl 05 20.  MFL  Snargan- 
or.SonSlDM. 

4UABMnH*80  «JLCWOTiES580. 
JACKFOTi  NM  won,  £27,754.78  carried  ttx- 
warftoUonday 

SEDGEFIELD 

US  {*»  « UOyda  Hdle)i  1,  LORD 

miUAt^  r Jonneon  (Ii-S),*,  Ltepiaiba 

Date  (Evens  lav);  X *■*•*»  fern  (15-8).  5 

ran.  X 2L  g waoe)  Tale- CSJO;  £1  ea  £120. 

Dual  F:  CLOO.  CSF:  £1089. 

«*{*»»  Of  HOydS  Hdtafci,  RED  JAM 
JJW,  K JenneoA  Itl-10  lav);  X «*•  «aga 
0-1):  X tebrto  Im  (4-1)  4 ran.  2.  dial  |8 
BeH)Toto:  Cl. . Dual  F:C1  JQ.  CSF:  £060. 
Mt  Catch  The  Pigeon 

Cfa*  I.CAUOHT  AT  LAST,  Q 

Ue  (7-1);  XPanaewO-DiXfcm,  late 

(7-a  5-4  lav  wild  Brook,  a ran. «.  IS.  \Mn 
M RmiejO  Tow  £7.30;  £210,  £1.10.  £210 
DualF:  £2610.  CSF:  £58.77. 

400  (9*.  9T  C*|)|  1,  THE  BMDtUffiBt.  J 

Ekirka  (12-1);  XT-temr  eyeasme  (5-1 1,  x 

Qmatetaah(5-4tov)  « ran.  X 2 (D  Lamb) 
Ttof  cam:  £8.40.  £3  so  Dual  F:  C4«.oo. 

430  (toi  «f  Ch>  1,  LACMUUUUUN,  P 
X (8-4):  X Ole 

fi  ran.  16.  13.  (Mrv  M Revetoy) 
T««.te,*aci.io,ci.flaDuaiF:ci.Bo  csf- 

£333. 

“•«*»  « HdU>  1,  COUNTRY  OM- 
MHBi,  p Niven  (0-4  lav):  X FMaMErhalr 

(8-4);  X Barnard  Sevn|4-1).  Iiraa  12  5. 
(Mra  M Revelay)  Tola:  £28a  Cl .40.  n.iO. 
Cl. 70  Dual  F:  £340.  Trio:  E&te.  CSF.  £002 
OUABPoncaozo  HAcawhCo  oo 
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David  Lacey  believes  that  despite  his  experience,  Gascoigne  will  be  discounted  when  the  choice  of  England  captain  is  made 

Southgate  set  for  leading  role 


game 
must  keep  new 
perspective 


Comedy  act . . . Smiling  Gascoigne  keeps  up  squad  spirits 


Calderwood 
the  rock 
in  the 

Granite  City 


Patrick  Glenn  on 

a defender  Scotland 
can  rely  on  in 
Aberdeen  tomorrow 


SCOTLAND  have  lost 
only  three  games  in  22 
since  Craig  Brown 
took  over  as  national 
coach  from  Andy  Roxburgh  at 
the  end  of  1993.  Tomorrow 
afternoon  at  Pittodrie  their 
prospects  of  qualifying  for  the 
World  Cup  finals  in  France 
next  year  have,  for  the  last  12 
months,  depended  largely  on 
Brown’s  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  conformity,  will- 
ingness and  dependability  of 
his  players. 

The  team  Brown  selects 
against  Belarus  may  not  be 
the  most  dazzling  Scottish 
side  in  history,  but  his  record 
is  certainly  more  Impressive 
than  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Brown  also  has  a talent  for 
the  improbable,  launching 
the  International  careers  of 
experienced,  even  ageing, 
players  who  would  have  been 
entitled  to  believe  that  their 
chances  of  representing  their 
country  had  long  gone. 

Colin  Calderwood  is  the 
prime  example  among  those 
who  will  wear  the  dark  blue 
when  the  Group  Four  match 
finally  kicks  off.  One  of  the 
less  glamorous  members  of 
the  Tottenham  Hotspur 
squad,  Calderwood  1s  a pillar 
of  Brown's  ultra-reliable  de- 
fence that  has  only  conceded 
seven  goals  in  those  22 
matches. 

He  was  30  when  he  was  first 
capped,  against  Russia  in 
Moscow  in  a Euro  96  quali- 
fier. two  years  ago.  The  score- 
less draw  that  night  against 
one  of  the  most  formidable 
countries  In  Europe  began  a 
career  that  has  brought  his 
appearances  to  21. 

In  the  absence  of  the  in- 
jured Colin  Hendry  tomor- 
row, Calderwood  will  be  the 
main  man  at  the  heart  of 
Brown's  defence,  probably 
alongside  the  international 
novice  Christian  DaOly  of 
Derby,  and  Celtic’s  Tom 
Boyd. 

A placid,  almost  docile, 
man  off  the  park,  Calderwood 


Weekend  fixtures 


(3-0  unleas  ctaiwf] 

MM 

WORLD  CUP  IU ROMAN  QUALWYBMi 
Group  Om  Croatia  v Beanle-Harzegs- 
ytna  (7.15).  draup  tutmi  Awmijan  v 
Norway  (5.0);  Switzerland  v Finland  (7.19). 
Oroiw  hon  Austria  ¥ Sweeten  (7  JO):  Lit- 
Via  v EMOnta  (4.30).  On*  Ste  Faroe  bt- 
Jando  v Cz  Rep.  Oiwp  hm  Holland  v 

Balglun  (7S).  Qtmw  ■nMitoalmt  v Rap 
ol  Ireland;  Liechtenstein  v Romania  (2S0): 
Lithuania  v fyr  Macedonia  (43QU  Gnp 
JUmi  Armenia  v Antonia  pj.0);  Germany  v 
Portuoal  (74)].  Tomorrow,  Group  Km, 
Scotland  w Beiarua  (2JJ.  PttBidrlo  Sin- 
duoi).  Oraoa  Rw  Luxembourg  v Cyprus 
(4.18. 


Rugby  Loagua 


r»tt  Halifax  v Cattatard;  Salford  v 
Paris. 

BWMMMAL  PfMmSMPf  CdoM 
Pooh  Cvttsto  v Wgridngton.  WMMtavon  y 

Bwrew  (3S0).  bet  VorfcaMo  Pooh  Hun 
* Yajp.13):  Hull  KR  v Featfmttm  Im 
P«*  KaiBMoy  v Sw^ton;  Roch- 
daie  v Udpti.  wm  YoHuW,  Poob 
Oemtauy  v Hunslec  Huddarefleid  v Brain. 
Wy(3J0). 

NATIONAL  COm*BtKNCK  UEAOUb 
DMahn  Btacfcbroefc  v RedMI 

030). 

BARTLETT  MSOIUMCS  TEST  MATCH 
US  Students  « gi  Britain  stdt* 
(PMMelphlB). 


spends  the  time  immediately 
before  a matnh  going  through 
a face-slapping,  stomach- 
thumping routine  designed  to 
make  him  as  hostile  as  a 
cruelly  treated  Apache. 

“Yeah,  it’s  Colin's  own  little 
war  dance,”  said  Brown. 
“When  you  see  him  go 
through  that,  you  know  he's 
going  to  be  all  right.  He  has 
done  a remarkable  job  for  us 
since  he  came  in,  which 
seemed  unlikely  a tew  years 
ago. 

“Lou  Macari  first  recom- 
mended him  when  he  had 
him  at  Swindon,  but  Andy 
[Roxburgh]  bad  a look  and 
didn't  think  he  could  offer 
anything  better  than  we  had 
at  the  time.  Of  course,  it  made 
a difference  when  he  moved 
to  Spurs  and  I was  able  to  see 
that  he  could  cope  with  the 
higher  level  all  right" 

Calderwood  prefers  to  call 
his  preparations  for  a match  a 
“mind-set  exercise”  rather 
than  a war  dance  and  insists 
that,  for  him,  it  is  necessary. 

“The  position  I play  simply 
demands  aggression,”  he  said 
at  the  team’s  Aberdeen  train- 
ing ground  yesterday. 
“There’s  no  point  in  my  being 
polite,  allowing  a forward  to 
nip  past  me  and  then  realis- 
ing too  late  that  Tm  supposed 
to  stop  him. 

“I  got  Into  the  habit  of 
building  myself  up  from  good 
players  I've  been  with.  You 
take  Glenn  Hoddle,  for  exam- 
ple. He  has  always  been  a 
great  believer  In  taking 
proper  time  before  a match  to 
do  a mind-set  exercise. 

“He  always  advocated  tak- 
ing yourself  Into  a comer  of 
your  own  and  contemplating 
what  lay  ahead  and  getting 
yourself  into  the  right  frame 
of  mind.  My  routine  is  a little 
more  active,  of  course,  but  it 
works  for  me." 

Calderwood ’s  preparation 
is  so  effective  that  he  has  a 
string  of  yellow  cards  to  his 
name.  He  missed  Scotland’s 
match  against  Belarus  in 
Minsk  in  June  because  of  sus- 
pension and  sat  out  Spurs’ 
game  last  weekend  for  the 
same  reason  after  being  sent 
off  for  two  ffflutinnK  against 
West  Ham  reserves. 

“Part  of  the  problem  in  the 
Inst  few  years  has  been  the 
edicts  issued  to  referees,"  he 


Tomorrow 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE 
Hrat  Division 

Bury  v Tranmore 

Oxford  Iftd  v WotvBS  (14)1 

Swindon  v Noam  Rmn  

West  Brom  v Reading . 

Saoond  Dihrtnlog 

Blackpool  v Carllal*  

Chesterfield  w Burnley 

Watford  v Wycombe 

Third  Division 

Notts  Co  v Scunthorpe ... 

Peterborough  v Bamnt 
Scarborough  v Hartlepool 


Saoond  Division 
Forfar  v East 

am  VAUXHAU.  eavamca  Chel- 
tenham v RusMsn  & cr moods;  Famtxx- 
ouoti  v Ksnerl no:  Hednestart  « Wokhvr 
Leak  Tn  » roddonn  (rater.  Ncrttiwlcti  v 
[few  (1.0);  Southport  * Slough;  Steven- 
age  v Moreauobet  TaHord  v Gateshead: 
WelBng  v Stftlybridga  (2.0). 

UWmONB  LBAOUBi  Prwail.r  OMsfcn 
Boeton  UId  v Radeilffe  Bor  (230);  Gubefey 
v Banov.  Marina  v Btyfli  Spartans  (241). 
RWt  Pftteiuni  Warttaap  Tn  v WnMugmit 
Buxian  v Aamon  UHL 

lea  IJBWIIB  Praia  DMea  Baa. 
IngWoLe  v BtonSey:  Chesftam  v Oxford  C; 
On  & Red  « Baraham  wood  (24IK  HitcMn 

v CiuViStton,  Suaon  Um  v Hondtrn.  PM 

DMahaa  Greys  Ath  v AMurebol  TVi;  Wor- 


GLENN  Hoddle 
hopes  that  Eng- 
land’s World  Cup 
qualifier  against 
Moldova  at  Wem- 
bley on  Wednesday  will  help 
to  lift  a nation  still  in  mourn- 
ing. Certainly  nothing  would  j 
be  more  calculated  to  rouse 
the  country  than  the  sight  of 
Paul  Gascoigne  leading  out 

tht>.  national  town  wp^ring  th? 

captain’s  armband. 

Many  might  feel  that  it 
would  he  marginally  less 
inappropriate  for  the  side  to 
be  led  by  Mr  Bean.  Only  eight 
months  have  passed  since  the 
England  coach  kept  faith  with 
the  rehabilitation  of  Tony  Ad- 
ams, a self-confessed  alco- 
holic, by  successfully  restor- 
ing him  as  captain  in 
Georgia.  Why  not  accord  a 
simHar  distinction  to  a repen- 
tant wife-beater? 

It  will  not  happen,  of 
course.  Gareth  Southgate, 
whose  only  crime  has  been  to 
minw  a penalty  for  England  — 
that  he  should  not  have  been 
taking  in  the  first  place  — is 
the  man  most  likely  to  lead 
the  team  against  Moldova. 
David  Seaman  is  the  most 
plausible  alternative. 

Gascoigne  has  only  entered 
the  equation  because  injuries 
to  Alan  Shearer,  Adams  and 


Stuart  Pearce,  along  with 
Paul  Ince's  suspension  for  the 
Moldova  game,  have  dented 
the  England  coach  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  established 
captain  at  Wembley  for  what 
Hoddle  has  described  as  "a 
big  game  that  has  become 
even  bigger”.  In  addition 
Teddy  Sberingham,  who  luui 
as  strong  a case  as  Southgate 
to  wear  the  armband.  Is  out  of 
the  squad  with  two  cracked 
ribs. 

When  the  possibility  of  Gas- 


Last  November,  Hoddle  i 
roused  flia  wrath  of  women's  ! 
organisations  by  including 
Gascoigne  in  his  squad  for 
the  qualifier  in  Georgia  after  j 
pictures  of  a battered  Mrs 
Gascoigne  had  appeared  in 
newspapers.  Then,  the  idea  of 
the  player  captaining  Eng- 
land would  have  been  un- 
thinkable. 

In  his  heart  of  hearts  Hod- 
dle probably  knows  this  is 
still  the  case,  but  he  dearly 
feels  the  need  to  keep  faith 


His  only  crime  has  been  to  miss  a 
penalty  he  shouldn’t  have  taken 


coigne  being  among  the  can- 
didates to  lead  the  team  was 
mentioned,  Hoddle  did  not 
rifemiaa  the  notion  out  of 
hand.  “When  you  look  down 
the  caps  the  experience  1s 
there."  he  said.  “And  after 
losing  Teddy  he  [Gascoigne] 
might  have  the  experience  we 
need  out  there. 

“There’s  a chance  that  he 
might  get  It,  but  no  more  of  a 
rhanrp  f)ian  Gareth  South- 
gate  or  David  Seaman.  I 
would  think  the  captain  will 
come  from  those  three.” 


with  the  player  having  given 
firm  the  chance  of  redemption 
in  the  first  place. 

“Paul  Is  fine  and  as  fit  as  a 
fiddle,”  he  said.  “He’s  shown 
a lot  more  maturity  this 
week.  When  we  had  the  prob- 
lem before  the  Georgia  game  I 
never  expected  him  to  learn  i 
in  the  five  days  before  we 
played,  or  six  months  even, 
but  he  is  settling  dowh. 

“We  haven’t  had  a real 
chance  to  have  a long,  long 
chat  this  week  but  I've  defi-  j 
nitely  seen  a maturity  around  | 


the  place.  At  his  age  [80]  that 
is  the  time  when  things  start 
to  settle  down.” 

Hoddle  then  virtually  ruled 
out  Gascoigne  as  captain  on 
two  counts.  “It’s  going  to  be  a 
very,  very. . emotional  situa- 
tion,” he  said.  ‘Tve  got  to  be 
shrewd  enough  to  come  up 
with  the  right  one  for  the 
night.  You've  got  to  make 
sure  that  whoever’s  the  cap- 
tain is  going  to  be  controlled.” 
. In  a purely  footballing  con- 
text, Hoddle  also  pointed  put 
that  Gascoigne  might  just  not 
be  the  right  sort  of  player 
even  though,  with  more  than 
twice  as  many  caps  as  anyone 
else  In  the  squad,  he  had  the 
experience.  ■ 

“Paul’s  a player  who,  when 
you  give  him  the  hall,  he'll 
make  things  happen  for  you. 
Some  players  with  less  expe- 
rience might  look  through  dif- 
ferent eyes  about  what  the 
team  might  want,  and  that’s 
possibly  why  you  wouldn’t 
have  him  as  captain." 

The  reality  is  that,  with  or 
without  the  ball,  the  country 
would  not  wear  it.  Robert  Lee 
described  how  the  comedy 
duo  of  Gascoigne  and  Ian 
Wright  were  keeping  the 
squad’s  spirits  up.  It  sounded 
him  being  marooned  on  an 
inland  with  Little  and  Large. 


David  Lacey 


Commanding  figure . . . Colin  Calderwood  has  successfully  shored  up  the  Scotland  defence  photograph:  cuvebrunskjll 


said.  “IF  the  application  of  the  ate  and  I was  off  There  was 
rules  of  the  previous  six  years  nothing  in  it" 


With  Scotland,  where  much  of  some  outstanding  perfor- 
tbe  work  Is  done  in  defence,  I mances  from  oar  goalkeepers. 


had  stm  obtained  through  the  Calderwood  is  aware  of  the  seem  to  be  held  tn  higher  "When  you  recall  Jim 
last  six  years,  I wouldn't  have  difference  between  his  status  regard.  Bat  neither  the  praise  Leighton  against  Sweden  last 
had  anything  like  the  number  at  White  Hart  lane  and  with  nor  the  indifference  partial-  December  and  Andy  Goram 
of  cautions.  the  national  side  — “There  is  lariy  bothers  me.  against  Holland  In  the  open- 


“The  sending-off  against  a different  perception  of  me 
West  Ham  reserves  was  par-  up  here”  — and  finds  it  par- 
ticularly daft,  as  we  were  tectiy  understandable, 
coasting  at  3-0  and  the  game  “At  a dub  like  Spurs,”  he 


“In  fact,  we’ve  probably  bad  mg  match  of  Euro  96;  you'll 
a little  more  acclaim  than  we  know  what  I mean.  We  didn’t 
really  deserve  as  Scotland  de-  concede  a goal  in  either 
fenders.  That  defensive  re-  match,  but  the  outfield  de- 


was  effectively  over.  But  the  said,  “there  is  an  emphasis  cm  cord  is  great,  but  it  would  fenders  would  have  no  right 
ref  booked  me  twice  in  a min-  stars  among  the  supporters,  have  been  in  tatters  but  for  to  claim  the  credit" 


rNnfl  v Moloney.  Second  Mitel  ant  Che- 
ahunt  v Narthanad;  Wlvanhoa  Tn  v Hun- 
garian) Tn,  TtaM  pMdM  AiveSoy  v 
Epeorn  A Ewe  It;  Cumdnrley  Tn  v Croydon 
Ml 

OR  HAKIMS  UUQIIB  Premier  Bte 

W—  Burton  Alb  v HsaUnge  (2-0);  Cam- 
bridge C v Merthyr;  Crawley  Tn  v HaJo- 
owok  SltflngMunw  v AUwstom;  SI 
Loona/da  v Ktagc  Lynn.  Rdin  D}w- 
Mac  Dadwoitt  Ud  v iikeaun  Tn;  SWur- 
bridge  v Corby  Tn;  VS  Rugby  v HnekJejr 
Uttfc  msbecti  Tin  v RC  Warwick;  Slwpahad 
Dynamo  « Moor  Green.  SortSem  M* 
tetaM  BaaMey  v Cirencester  Trc  Chains- 
fort  C w Yale  To;  Clndertort  Tn  v Baida* 
Tn;  deration  Tn  v Dortant  Fleet  Tn  v 
v Tran*. 
Tonbridge 


peUv  (24)).  Noel  C London  Irish  v Slade 
Franoab  (24)0).  mol  m Cdortoni  v Rich- 
mond lU);  Grenoble  v Bridgend  (1-301- 
Neal  n OtouGastar  v Padova.  Noel  Or 
NewcaaHe  v Biarritz  (<MH;  Pa^Xgnan  v 
ESnbwgh  (6,0),  Pool  Hi  Naibome  v 8ara- 
cacis  (64)}:  Neath  v Caatrea. 

Tomorrow 

Nil  DUNMJfa  fn 

■AerateR  Twat 

mSm 

*wnwi  Lodge  v 
Boraughmuir  v 

SAMUMMYV  CLASSIC  COLA  TOUB- 
NAMorr  (Wemuey Arana):  Saint  Ifc^ai 
MaccaW  Tel-  Avftf  v ADC  Athena  fMSfc 
London  Towers  v Rad  Star  Baigreda 
(6.1S). 

■EM'S  NATIONAL  TTtOPNVl  P**< 
Mae.! ii. n Barking  & Dagenham  w Rich- 
mond (44);  um  flueeex  v OAdtord. 


CjHEFFIELD  Wednesday  are 
Viikely  to  sign  Southamp- 
ton’s international  mirifloirto- 
Jim  Magllton  next  week. 
Wednesday’s  manager  David 
Pleat  has  had  talks  with  the 
23-year-old  but  Heat  refused 
to  disclose  his  offer  because  a 
tribunal  may  be  required, 
with  the  Saints  likely  to  ask 
for  more  than  £1  million. 

Magflton  will  join  Northern 
Ireland's  squad  for  their 
World  Cup  qualifier  against 
Albania  in  Zurich  on  Wednes- 
day, but  Pleat  hopes  to  have 
him  available  for  the  Pre- 
miership match  against  Liv- 
erpool a week  today.  His  need 
fora  midfielder  has  increased 
because  Graham  Hyde  is  out 
for  five  weeks  with  an  Acha- 
tes injury. 

The  West  Ham  midfielder 
Keith  Rowland  has  also  been 
drafted  in  to  the  Northern  Ire- 


land squad  after  Wednesday's 
Ian  Nolan  withdrew  with  a 
knee  injury. 

Portsmouth's  manager 
Terry  Fenwick  has  signed  the 
dub's  sixth  Australian,  the 
19-year-old  striker  Paul  Har- 
ries, on  a one-year  contract 

Blackburn  are  dosing  in  on 
the  Norwegian  international 
defender  Tore  Pedersen. 
Rovers’  manager  Roy  Hodg- 
son confirmed  the  27-year-old, 
who  plays  for  the  German 
dub  St  Pauli,  had  been  back 
at  Ewood  Park  for  talks 
following  last  month's  trial. 

Nottingham  Forest  have 
welcomed  Andertechfs  admis- 
sion that  they  paid  £18,000  to 
the  referee  of  their  1984  Uefe 
Cup  Semi-final  meeting,  which 
the  Belgians  won  3-0  after 
some  controversial  decisions. 

! Andetiecht  lost  the  final  to 

Tottenham  on  penalties. 


M NTHONY  BURGESS 
Mm  had  his  own  version  of 
Fourth  Command- 
ment. “Five  days  shalt  thou, 
labour,  as  the  Bible  says,”  the 
novelist  wrote.  “The  seventh 
day  is  the  Lord  thy  God’s.  The 
sixth  day  is  for  football  ■ ■ 

But  not  today  it  isn’t  When 
even  Bill  Deedes,  the  Daily 
Telegraph’s  octogenarian  col- 
umnist and  a former  govern- 
ment minister,  cannot  recall  a ■ 
precedent  for  the  intensity  of 
national  grief  that  has  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Diana,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  clearly  there 
was  no  question  of  playing 
football  matches  as  a mass 
entertainment  on  the  day  of 
her  funeral. 

It  was  a pity  the  message 
took  so  long  to  find  accord  at 
the  Scottish  Football  Associa- 
tion, whose  belated  decision  to 
put  back  the  World  Cup  quali- 
fier against  Belarus  at  Aber- 
deen until  tomorrow  after- 
noon made  it  appear  the  SFA 
had  been  backed  Into  a corner. 
In  a way  it  had.  through  the 
opposition’s  initial  reluctance 
to  alter  a tight  Itinerary  in-  . 
valving  an  important  Dnder- 
21  game  in  Austria,  an  Tuesday 
and  another  World  Cup  match 
the  following  night 

In  any  case  the  SFA  had  to 
consult  both  the  Belarus  foot- 
ball federation  and  Fife,  which 
was  always  going  to  take  a few 
days.  What  annoyed  people, 
several  players  in  Craig 
Brown's  squad  among  them,  . 
was  the  inability  of  the  associa- 
tion to  respond  publicly  to  the 

prevailing  mood. 

“We  have  got  to  put  this 
Issue  in  perspective,”  Jim 
Farry,  its  chief  executive,  was 
reported  as  saying  when  the 
match  was  still  going  ahead  at 
Pittodrie  this  afternoon.  That 
however,  was  the  one  thing 
the  SFA  had  not  done. 

The  English  FA  is  often 
accused  of  responding  to  unex- 
pected events  with  the  speed  ' 
ofa  three-toed  sloth.  But  It 
swiftly  gave  the  Impression 
that  Wednesday’s  World  Cup 
game  against  Moldova  would 
be  swltehedtb  another  date  if- 
it  clashed  with  the  ftmaral  or 
an  official  day  of  mourning. 


As  ft  is,  the  match  will  go  on 
at  Wembley  as  scheduled,  and 
in  feet  the  top  end  ofthe  foot- 
ball programme  will  suffer  a 

minimum  of  disruption  be- 
cause, with  world  Cup  games 
in  the  offing,  no  Premiership 
matches  were  scheduled  this 

weekend  anyway. 

The  only  casualty  has  been 
Liverpool's  home  game 
against  Newcastle,  called  off 
last  Sunday  when  the  nation 
was  stunned  as  hardly  anyone 
could  remember  it  being 
stunned  before.  Yet  it  was 

only  eight  years  since  the  city 

ofLiverpool  had  stumbled 
into  a Sunday  dawn  dazed 
after  the  Hillsborough  trag- 
edy the  previous  afternoon. 

The  feet  that  Newcastle  are 
now  managed  by  Kenny  Dalg- 
lish. whose  memory  is  deeply 
scarred  by  what  happened  at 
Hillsborough,  made  it  even 
more  apposite  that  this  was 
the  game  to  go.  The  Premier 
League's  decision  to  allow  Bol- 
ton Wanderers  and  Everton  to 
play  on  Monday  should  have 
caused  no  offence,  but 
Rangers  and  Celtic  were  right 
not  to  meet  each  other  the 
same  night  The  last  thing 
Glasgow  wanted  just  then  was 
an  evening  of  Old  Firm  rl  tuaJL. 

It  is  never  easy  to  judge 
where  football  stands  when 
overtaken  by  events  In  a 
wider  field.  Those  who  say  the 
game’s  importance  1s  over- 
rated are  usually  among  the 
first  to  demand  that  matches 
be  canceled  In  times  of 
national  distress. 

When  the  state  funeral  of 
Winston  Churchill  took  place 
in  1965  on  the  last  Saturday  In 
January,  the  fourth  round  of 
the  FA  Cup  still  went  ahead 
amid  the  obsequies,  and  Peter- 
| borough  knotted  out  Arsenal. 


THE  only  tangible  con- 
nection between  English 
football  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  that  comes  to  mind 
was  the  moment  Paul  Gas- 
coigne kissed  her  hand  before 
the  1991  FA  Cup  final  between 
Tottenham  and  Nottingham 
Forest  Some  20  minutes  later 
Gascoigne  was  being  stret- 
chered  off  amid  emotional 
media  outpourings  which  now 
seem  pretty  silly. 

Common  decency  demands 
that  in  future,  the  hyperbolic 
football  circus  should  tone 
(town  its  act  or  risk  the  back- 
lash ofa  public  which  over  the 
last  few  days  may  have  discov- 
ered a different  set  of  perspec- 
tives. It  will,  for  example,  be 
profoundly  disappointing  if 
England  do  not  qualify  for  the 
1998  World  Cup.  But  It  will 
not  repeat  not  he  a tragedy . 


Irish  hope  for 
Kelly  heroics 


ChaiHe  Stuart 

ufdrop  

JASON  McATEER  and  Gary 
KeQy  will  play  key  midfield 
roles  as  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land today  attempt  to  salvage 
their  Group  Eight  World  Cup 
qualifying  hopes  against  Ice- 
land in  Reykjavik. 

Only  victory  will  keep  alive 
the  ambition  of  reaching  a 
third  successive  World  Cup 
finals  And  then  the  Irish 
must  follow  that  with  a fur- 
ther three  points  against  Lith- 
uania in  Vilnius  on 
Wednesday. 

“With  Nlall  Qrrinn  and  Ray 
Houghton  ruled  out  by  inju- 
ries, it  is  a bonus  that  both 
McAteer  and  Kelly  will 
return  to  the  side  after  sus- 
pension,” said  the  Republic's 
manager  Mick  McCarthy: 
Feyenoord’s  David  Connolly 
is  expected  to  play  as  a lone 
striker  although  Liverpool’s 
Mark  Kennedy  will  be  en- 
couraged to  push  forward. 

The  Republic  can  reach 
France  only  through  the  play- 
off back  door  this  winter. 
Romania  have  already  quali- 
fied for  the  finals. 

McCarthy  will  have  one  eye 


on  today's  other  important 
Group  Eight  tie,  between 
Lithuania  and  Macedonia  in 
Vilnius.  A draw  there  and  vic- 
tory for  the  Irish  today  would 
put  McCarthy's  side  back  in 
the  qualification  driving  seat. 

“It’s  still  in  our  own  hands, 
said  McCarthy.  "Wins  over 
Iceland  and  Lithuania  and 
then  victory  over  Romania  in 
our  last  game  at  Lansdowne 
Road  on  October  11  would  see 
us  through  to  the  play-offs.  I 
am  still  very  confident  that 
the  road  to  success  win  begin 
against  Iceland.” 

It  was  always  going  to  be 
difficult  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Jack  Charlton.  Now 
the  moment  of  truth  arrives 
for  McCarthy. 

The  travelling  1,000  Irish 
support  will  be  satisfied  with 
even  a one-goal  victory  before 
the  more  difficult  meeting 
with  Lithuania.  Providing 
McAteer  and  Kelly  provide 
the  ammunition  for  Connolly 
up  front,  that  is  a not-unllkely 
outcome  today. 


Pleat  set  to  sign  Magilton  ^ 
but  at  a tribunal  price  z 


AeUay  mud  Derby  k>  Bematay  - 
Kim  Greet  Luten  Town  to  Mlhrall 
NaB  CenmbeB  Vork  City  to  Scarborough 
hm  Orraumb  ujil  OMftam  H Scunthorpe 


SkMM  finlimee  Bolton  Wanderer*  (o 
WbtwrtmmpBHi  Wanderers 


KL 

KZ3 

£3 

AN  Other 


THE  birthplace  of  this  ver- 
satile, highly. skilftil  foot- 
baller can  get  rather  hot- 
ter than  his  present 
position  j warm  enough 
though  that  is.  It  Is  true  to 
say  that  his  playing  career 
had  a fairly  flat  start  in 
that  he  appeared  for  four 
teams  in  roughly  the  same 
plane.  He  then  crossed  a 
well-known  range  to  shut- 
tle between  Lombardy  and 
Liguria  before  remember- 
ing an  old  music  ball  joke 
which  was  really  rather 
blue.  He  appears  never  to 
have  asked  for  a short- 
back-and -sides. 

Last  week : Alex  Ferguson 
(Rangers,  Queen's  Park,  Dun > 
fermLine  Athletic). 


Performance  of  the  week; 
Ged  Brannan  (Manchester 
City)  whose  two  goals  on 
Wednesday  went  a long  way 
towards  ending 

Nottingham  Forest’s  100 
per  cent  record. 
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Australia  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  a 
big  noise  in 

Paul  Weaver  on  the  outspoken  Stuart 
Law  who  relishes  a Lord’s  day  tomorrow 


STUART  LAW,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  best 
batsman  In  county 
cricket,  is  perhaps  the 
finest  sledger  since  Scott  of 
the  Antarctic  crossed  Ice 
picks  with  Amundsen. 

This  should  make  Urn 
doubly  qualified  to  play  Test 
cricket  for  Australia.  He  has 
played  just  once,  against  Sri 
Lanka  two  years  ago.  He  had 
one  innings.  He  scored  54  not 
out 

Just  why  he  has  won  only 
one  cap  is  something  of  a 
mystery  but  if  those  players 
who  have  had  ears  and  sensi- 
bilities assaulted  by  the  blunt 
Queenslander  in  recent 
summers  are  looking  for  a 
consolation  it  is  this  When 
the  28-year-old  Law  returns 
home  to  Brisbane  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  men  he  has 
lined  up  for  a good  old  ear- 
bashing are  both  Aussies  — 
the  Test  coach  Geoff  Marsh 
and  the  leading  selector  Tre- 
vor Hohns. 

Law,  who  represents 
Essex's  outstanding  chance  of 
success  in  tomorrow's  post- 
poned NatWest  Trophy  final 
against  Warwickshire,  said: 
“Not  playing  for  Australia 
hurts,  especially  thin  summer 
when  the  lads  were  all  over 
here. 

"I  was  in  the  one-day  side 
in  South  Africa  earlier  in  the 
year.  Then  1 went  home  and 
. . . nothing  i wasn't  notified, 
I wasn't  told  anything.  It  was 
a shame  really,  very  disap- 
pointing, and  the  same  went 
for  a number  of  other  guys,  it 
would  be  a lot  easier  to  cope 
with  if  there  was  some 
explanation. 

“Being  knocked  out  of  the 
team  feels  like  being  kicked 
in  the  stomach.  It  is  a tHffiwitt 
tiling  to  get  over.  I've  had  to 
cop  it  on  the  chin  and  get  on 
with  my  cricket  But  Trevor 
will  be  in  Brisbane  this 
English  winter  and  Tm  going 
to  ring  him  up  and  sort  it  I 


just  want  him  to  him 
what  I've  done  wrong  and 
what  I have  to  do  to  get  wv 
In  the  side.” 

When  Essex  played  Notting- 
hamshire in  the  quarterfinals 
Paul  Johnson,  the  opposing 
captain,  was  seen  to  give  Law 
a few  verbals,  presumably  of 
a reciprocal  nature,  when  the 
Australian  was  dismissed. 
But  afterwards  even  he  h*rt  to 
shake  his  head  with  awe  at 
the  end  of  the  matrh  “Stuart 
only  made  49,  but  I think  it 
was  the  best  49  I’ve  ever 
seen.” 

Another  rival  captain, 
Leicestershire’s  James  Whi- 
taker, was  equally  impressed 


‘Being  knocked 
out  of  the  team 
feels  like  being 
kicked  in  the  ~ 
stomach’ 


by  Law  at  a cold  and  blustery 
Colchester  last  month-  “That 
was  one  of  the  best  centuries 
I’ve  seen,"  he  said.  “And  he 
seems  to  play  like  that  all  the 
time.” 

Re  does.  When  he  joined 
Essex  last  year  he  scored  a 
dozen  centuries  in  all  cricket. 
And  even  though  Mark 
Waugh  is  said  to  be  available 
again,  Essex  are  more  likely 
to  return  to  Law  next  year. 
This  does  not  explain  why 
Australia  do  not  pick  him, 
even  though  he  is  surely  a 
better  batsman  than  Justin 
Langer  or  Michael  Bevan, 
who  were  both  in  the  squad 
for  thia  year's  Ashes  series. 
There  are  those  who  suggest 
that  Queenslanders  are  some- 
how iinfluehtonahTp  But  this 
did  not  stop . Allan  Border 
playing  a record  156  Tests. 


There  are  .others  who  say 
that  Law  is  a bit  too  out- 
spoken fbr  his  own  good.  Can 
this  really  he  possible?  In 
Australia?  fi  probably  is  but 
Law,  a regular  member  of  the 

one-day  side,  is  hardly  per- 
sona no*  grata.  Besides,  at 
Essex  he  has  become  a most 
popular  team  man.  Some 
point  out  that  he  has  never 
proved  hmwplf'  ttgalrxrt  high 
pace,  though  be  may  get  the 

i*hanrp  apitngt  ATl<m  TVmalH 

tomorrow.  Others  suggest 
that  be  has  a habit  of  giving  it 
away  and  that  there  was  no 
room  for  him  in  a side 
already  top-heavy  with 
stroke-makers. 

None  of  these  arguments  is 
particularly  convincing.  But 
this  winter  Australia  fere  a 
busy  ' international  pro- 
gramme, with  series  against 
South  Africa,  New  Zealand 

JtwH  initial,  arid  Taw  intorvdg  (q 

be  part  of  tt 

“AH  I'm  asking  for  is  three 
Tests  to  prove  myself.  And  HI 
bat  at  No.  10  if  I have  to.  If  I 
don't  score  runs  then,  fine.  TO 
be  happy  to  make  way  for 
someone  else." 

The  sledging  is  something 
he  does  not  bother  to  deny.  aT 
enjoy  it  If  I'm  feeling  tired  at 
toe  end  of  a day  I find  a few 
words  spark  me  up.  It  wait** 
me  feel  Tm  going  to  show 
this  bloke  I'm  here  to  stay1. 
And  if  you  can  take  another 
player's  mind  away  from  his 
game,  by  making  him  think  of' 
a reply  to  what  you've  said, 
you’ve  got  a good  chance  of 
g«*»iTig  on  top  of  him.  It’s 
good  to  get  under  a player's 
gfctn,  but  I don’t  let  it  get  per- 
sonal.” This,  it  must  be  said 

is  questioned  by  some 
opponents. 

Tomorrow,  even  Australia 
and  sledging  will  recede  hi 
Law’s  mind  as  he  walks  out  to 
bat  “After  missing  out  on  toe 
Ashes  this  is  my  chance  of  a 
little  success,  and  Tm  looking 
forward  to  facing  Donald, 
who  must  be  one  of  the  best 
test  bowlers  in  toe  world.” 
Donald  might  howl  even  bet- 
ter tomorrow  if  be  can  be  per- 
suaded to  wear  ear-plugs. 


Law  unto  himself . . . the  Essex  batsman  is  talking  up  his  chances  photograph:  tom  jenkins 


Troubled  Irani 
leaves  attack 
short  of  magic 


Mike  Selvey  on  the 

fitness  battle  that 
could  be  crucial 


FTER  last  month's  frac- 
tious Nat  West  semi- 
. with  the  hand- 
hags-at-10-paces  shenanigans 
involving  Mark  Don  and  Rob- 
ert Croft,  Stuart  Law’s  din- 
kum  demonstration  of  the  art 
of  swearing  and  Darren 
Thomas’s  uppercut  celebra- 
tions that  almost  rendered  a 
previously  irate  Ronnie  Irani 
comatose,  getting  the  needle 
is  nothing  new  to  Essex. 

Irani,  though,  has  taken 
things  a stage  further.  His 
half-century  was  an  invalu- 
able contribution  to  Essex’s 
nail-biting  win  over  Glamor- 
gan. despite  tearing  a muscle 
to  his  side  while  bowling. 

Since  then,  Irani’s  battle  for 
full  fitness  has  taken  him  not 
just  to  the  Essex  physiother- 
apy couch  but  to  Dr  Hans- 
Wilhelm  Midler  Wohlfahrt, 
the  specialist  in  Munich  who 
got  Jose-Maria  Olazabal  back 
on  the  golf  course  and  helped 
Jttrgen  Klinsmann  recover 
from  a thigh  strain  to  lead 
Germany  in  the  Euro  96  final. 
Four  visits  over  the  past  cou- 
ple of  weeks,  for  numerous  in- 
jections of  vitamins,  means 
he  will  take  on  Allan  Donald 
and  his  Warwickshire  pals  at 
Lord’s  tomorrow,  even  if  he 
remains  unable  to  bowl. 

A year  ago.  Essex  contested 
the  final  with  Lancashire  and 
lost  it  in  the  most  embarrass- 
ing of  circumstances,  bowled 
out  by  Peter  Martin  and  Glen 
Chappie  for  only  57  in  res- 
ponse to  Lancashire’s  186. 
’They  have  a point  to  prove  and 
Paul  Prichard,  captain  then 
and  now,  will  have  wasted  no 
time  in  reminding  his  team  of 
their  responsibilities. 

Essex  will  be  looking  to 
Law  to  rise  to  the  last  big  oc- 
casion of  the  season.  He 
avoided  the  fiasco  last  year 
because  he  was  required  for 
an  Australian  training  camp 
in  Sri  Lanka,  where  subse- 
quently he  gained  his  solitary 
Test  cap.  But  he  remains  one 


of  those  batsmen  whose  pro- 
lific performances  ui  county 
cricket  leave  people  amazed 

that  his  talents  have  not  been 

utilised  more  by  his  country. 

Last  year’s  final  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  norm  that  says 
sides  who  bat  last  — usually 
after  winning  the  toss  — gen- 
erally win.  Although  they’  are 
not  short  of  options,  Irani’s 
inability  to  turn  his  arm  over 
would  rob  Essex  of  3n  inte- 
gral part  of  their  seam  attack. 

With  three  previous 
Nat  West  finals  — two  or  them 
won  — in  the  last  four  sea- 
sons, Warwickshire,  led  in 
one-day  cricket  by  Neil 
Smith,  are  virtually'  Lord’s 
season-ticket  holders.  They 
remain  a formidable  nutfu. 
with  depth  anti  flair  to  their 
batting  — which  Includes 
Nick  Knight,  returned  to  fit- 
ness now.  and  David  Hemp, 
who  made  centuries  against 
Middlesex  and  Sussex  in  the 
last  two  rounds. 

Warwickshire  also  have  a 
classy  bowling  line-up,  spear- 
headed by  the  mighty  Donald, 
but  with  class  acts  in  Graeme 
Welch,  Gladstone  Small  and 
Ashley  Giles.  The  loss  will 
probably  be  decisive,  bul 
Warwickshire  are  hard  to 
beat  in  this  form  uf  cricket. 

There  is  a sub- plot  to  the 
match.  England  selectors 
have  long  since  moved  be- 
yond the  days  where  they 
might  feel  the  metaphorical 
nudge  from  a touring  con- 
tender excelling  to  a final. 

But  in  Knight  and  Dougie 
Brown,  toe  game  will  display 
a pair  of  players  whose  initial 
ambitions  might  lie  in  toe 
quadrangular  one-day  tourna- 
ment in  Shatjah. 

Knight  has  already  proved 
his  appetite  for  the  big  occa- 
sion with  Test  and  one-day 
centuries,  and  a good  contri- 
bution from  him  tomorrow 
will  serve  to  show  not  form 
but  fitness.  Brown,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  be  competing 
in  the  Hong  Kang  Sixes  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  is  on 
toe  fringe  of  selection  for 
Sharjah.  A positive  display 
could  ensure  he  becomes  part 
of  England's  World  Cup 
plans. 
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Surrey  v Glamorgan 


NHk*  Smtvmj  at  The  Oval 


MATCH  that  had 
, twisted  and  turned  like 
li  fizzled  out  as  a 
contest  shortly  before  4pm, 
when  Glamorgan  began  to 
pull  down  toe  shutters. 

Asked  to  make  254  to  win, 
they  had  used  up  18  of  their 
minimum  46  overs  in  reach- 
ing 82  for  three  when  the  cap- 
tain Matthew  Maynard  and 
Adrian  Shaw  decided  enough 

was  enough.  They  were  still 
together  14  overs  and  25  runs 
later  when  toe  umpires  of- 
fered them  the  chance  to  go 
off  for  bad  light  and  they  ac- 
cepted, 147  runs  short' 

It  was  a satisfactory  conclu- 
sion for  neither  side.  Surrey, 


Scoreboard 


BrHamHe  AgurancD 
Champlotwhlp 

DURHAM  * WARWICKSHIRE 
Cli— 8si  !■  HiiL  Warwidrafttro  (23pt») 
bi  Durtiam  (3)  by  an  Innings  and  99  runs. . 
WJUmnCKSHHHb  FWt  btnhiga  412  (U  A 
Wagh  124,  N V KnlglK  93  Brown  4-135). 
punuub  Firm  innings  Its  [Broom  3-28. 
OHM  3-29.  Donald  3-33). 


_i  (ovsrotiltit:  120-6) 

•d  C Boon  c Ptp«  n Donald 

MJ  Foster  b Brown — 

MHBessbBK 


J Boutng  a Donald ■ 

SJEBrown  not  out  . — - — — — 

A Walker  c Brown  b Smith i 

Extras  (b4.iog.nb12) ** 

Touri  (VIA  oven). — 


-14&  1B3.1B3.1B4. 

i Donald  2D-10-3S-3:  BrO«rn 

23-M9-4;  WWcft  0-MMJ  Olios 
0-8-28-1:  SotfOi  20S-8-B7-T. 
OmpirewBUadboelBfendGSBMP 


C«M»w  ko«  papa)  ut  Stouawer- 
■hire  (5)  by  272  runs.  . 

wbit»  First  mn*naa  305  [A  P Wolie  77:  Bell 

3-43.  Smltti 

ni  nnrurmnnCi  FUU  Innings  2S6 
(0  i Dawson  100,  R C RussaO  SS."FNfllpa 


[T  r 
SI). 


KWH  Second  iraungs 

Ward  181.  A P Wfltia  84,  M J Wftlksr 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
Iwjaml  imfeigi  (overall  Tt  BW) 
MGNWMtewBlDwbPni  -IPS 


D V Lawrence  o Marsh  b Handler  ..... 
8 Young  Bwr  b EaUism ! — ■ 

■M  W AUeyno  Bw  b Headley  

fflCRuMMbSb-aoB - — 

M C J BsU  c Marsh  fa  HH&tf  - • 

A u Smith  notout  — 

Extra*  (bi,  iM.ebiB) 


Toed  (74.4UW8):- — : 

NIofertekateoeMiBO.  U3-18&  1» 
208. 

PwHbiWHetaer  PWfliP* 

12-3-48-1;  Strang  Eeiham 

TJ-6-23-1.. . ■ > - 

Umpiraai  V AHoUwc  ana  a e Janes. 


bt  Laftcasfure 
388  (3  G Law  156.  R 


38-0  dec. 


W * 1-iwyv  O : — - ” 

3 Yalta  c 3 □ Law  t>  Orayion  -™.-  - • 

H J Qn**n  Ibe  b CxrtMii  - 
p J Martin  t tranfb  Graysen  .._™, — - * 

0 Kmxfr notata  « 

Ejrtre*  (bS.  B8,  an 3.  dim) 


Tom*  (10M  oven) 


.184 


MofeMeU  MM  220, 317,32*. 
gj.nfcip  nimn  i in  t* 

Such  42-18-103-4;  ORL*w4-V-17-1; 
Qrayaon  38J-12-143-*.  „ . . 

- ' — i B OudMean  and  R A Whit*. 


needing  a win  here  to  main- 
tain an  outside  title  Interest, 
responded  furiously.  As  the 
tp»m»  walked  off.  the  captain 
Adam  HoDloake  fixing  toe  bafi 
down  in  disgust 

Dave  Gilbert,  the  Surrey 
coach,  was  Incandescent  “It 
is  outrageous  they  should 
give  up  the  game  so  early,”  he 
said.  "It  had  the  makings  at  a 
great  finish.  If  they  are  going 
to  play  like  that  they  can't  ex- 
pect too  many  favours  from 
us  when  we  play  Kent.” 
Surrey  are  at  Canterbury  for 
the  last  match. 

Hollioake  thought  "the 
crowd  bad  been  cheated.  "For 
3K  days  we  had  a good  game, 
but  to  the  end  we  did  not  give 
them  what  they  deserve.-’  he 
said.  “We  are  to  toe  entertain- 


ment business.  It  was 
disappointing.” 

The  three  points  from  the 
draw  leave  Surrey  oat  of  the 
title  race.  Glamorgan,  in 
second  place,  are  six  ahead  of 
Yorkshire  and  12  behind 
Kent,  who  must  now  be  clear 
favourites.  The  title  could  be 
decided  by  Kent's  game 
against  Yorkshire  at  Heading- 
ley  beginning  on  Wednesday . 

That  Surrey  were  stfll  in 
toe  game  at  all  was  down  al- 
most entirely  to  a remarkable 
innings  of  2 22  from  Graham 
Thorpe,  the  highest  of  his 
career,  with  supporting  roles 
from  Saqlain  (17),  with  whom 
he  added  77  for  the  seventh 
wicket,  and  Martin  Bicknell, 
last  out  for  53,  taking  the 
Surrey  second  innings  to  487. 


Thrppe  was  England’s  man 
of  toe  series  against  Austra- 
lia. but  this  had  not  been  the 
most  satisfactory  county  sea- 
son for  him,  it  was  not  until 
the  previous  game,  that  he 
scored  his  first  championship 
hundred. 

This,  though,  was  a magnif- 
icent Innings  (“the  best  I’ve 
seen  since  I've  been  at  the 
club,”  Hollioake  thought), 
conceived  in  adversity,  chan- 
celess apart  from  a sharp 
catch  offered  when  88  and 
wrenching  the  initiative 
back. 

Thorpe  began  the  day  on 
140.  and  carved  the  offside 
with  gusto,  hitting  21  fours 
before  he  skied  Dean  Cosker 
to  Jong-on  to  end  an  eighth- 
wicket  stand  of  110- 


Brown  gives 
Warwickshire 
one  top  spot 

THE  Warwickshire 

seamer  Dongle  Brown 
became  the  country’s  lead- 
ing wicket-taker  yesterday 
in  an  timings  victory  over 
Durham  that  enabled 
side  to  jump  from  eighth  to 
fifth  in  toe  Championship- 
Brown  dismissed  Melvyn 
Betts  at  Cbester-le-Street  to 
claim  his  75th  victim  and 
pass  Gloucestershire's  ane- 
Test  seamer  Mike  Smith. 
He  finished  toe  second  in- 
nings with  four  for  39  to 
double  his  match  haul. 

Lancashire  lost  to  Essex 
by  26  runs  at  Old  Trafiord 
after  Warren  Hegg  (55)  and 
Richard  Green  (51)  dug  In 
to  set  np  a tense  finish.  But 
Paul  Grayson  grabbed  two 
wickets  to  see  Lancashire 
all  out  for  324- 


YorUMra  (22pts)  w worcea- 
Mrmblra  (5)  by  66  runs. 

YOMCmm  First  innings  501-7  use  (C 
White  172  no.  A McGrath  141. 0 Byes  S3. 0 
S Lehmann  51). 

m 

(overnight  313-8) 

tS  J Rhodes  net  out 48 

S R LampIO  not  out  — — - — — — — 1? 
Extras  (oa.IW.nWBl. — *3 

Total  (far  8 dee.  82  oven). 

DM  net  beta  R K JMngwortit.  A Sherlyai, 
MMMkrza. 

—■Ml  m Shereooa  iWMt  Huttf* 

son  9-3-31-1;  Hamilton  15-3-60-2;  WWIe 
17-B-53-0;  Stomp  SS-e-?4-^  Vaughan 
B-fr-33-0;  Lehmann  2-0-8-D.  , 


A McGrath  O LsathertWa  b Shariyar  . 1* 

HP Vaughan  eUBOpmbSherjyar — . » 

•PByaanotout .— — — — .*• 

OSUalwuaanc  Spiring  OLStnpKl BO 

C White  b8herty*r— ~ — * 

B Punier  not  out  — • 

Extras  (B»1)  ■ - — 1 


Totei  t»r  4 dee,  mi  oyonQ . 


St  2D.  58, 67.  . 

DM  »ot  bah  tR  J Oekey.  G M Hamtl»on,n. 
D Stomp,  C E W Slhwwood.  P M 

Hinctinon. 

— a— V Stwrtyar  5.T-0-40-4;  Lsmptil 
3-0-42-1.  ■ ■ 


fS  J Rhooea  u Hotthtaon 
W P C Weston  c Vaughan  " 
b SDwerwooO 

QAHIcLcBlil^bS»ranw>od 
K R Spiring  Bhe  b HiediDw 


TMMOOtfyc  Stamp  0 Hutchison  .. 
G R Heynolb  White . 


D A Leaflierflele  W»  b SUvarwooO 
3 R mm  pm  c Poriter  b While L 
r K iiangwoith 


AShertyareSiEfiJpbHanWeon — 

M M Mira  c HutcNson  b HemBion 
Extras  (bi.  Ib3.  nDS). — ■■■— — 

Total  eaSoeerej. 


« 

no 

87 

n 

xo 

18 

88 
ns 

o 

10 


]1,  II. 3a  28. 87,142. 

15a  174,204.  , ...>■> 

BneilhMt  SINsreMd  17-4-61-®  HuWl- 
soti  12-voB-a;  1 

KVS-36-2:  StempB-MM. 
unvtai  J C BeM«>w»  * 
Oerfcsoa 


-tamtam  Somoraot  (Bpts)  drew  with  MW- 

(flaeax  18).  

■OMBDnw  Fkst  hmings  2*1  IB  J Twtw. 

71.  G 0 Robb  Sena  TttfneU  4-SS). 
■DuUBBb  First  innings  Z38  P H K*™ 

mMu^gVsa.  ceod&  4-n).  • 

(wnHgHC  i7<-6) 


MBumsbJohiw-  — 
G D Roe*  e *>■  Tiflnea 
S KK2berg  notoul 


A oftM-r  bRampraksen  » 

MusMaq  Ahmed  net  out ” 

ExIraa(ib5.*<C.«fl) <a 

Total  (lor  B dec.  81  emrt- 


11-1-SB-l. 


J C Pooiey  C Tumor  b Shine 
JH  KsmecBurne  bMushteg  — - 
■M  R Rampraimeh  c TVraer 
bMostnaa 


M V*  Qafflnfl  c Treecothk*  b Muotrlaq  *1 

icTrescothldc 


OA8hab«l 
DC  Nash  not  out  — 
tKRBmmnotout . 
Extras  (M,  M.  nb4). 


Total  (tors, 802  on 


ebMusMsq  — 33 


107 


wuSt'se.  133.186. 

DM  netbsB  J P4hraHL  R LJoltnson,  A R 
C Framer,  p CRTutnaH. 

■sedMvCadddL  18448-0;  Rose 
7-2-1B-0;  MwtBSq  202-7-71-4;  SWne  . 
4-0-17-1;  Hartfaergo-T-S-O;  Eodestone 
l-VO^L  . 

IhrntnBJ  Meyer  and  DRShophertL 


Tran*  M4ee  NoUnghamehlre  (7p«) 
draw  wflh  HanfnMra  <9$.- 

(M  P Dowraan  74;  aceptlSSn  S-64)..  ** 
HMMHW  nos  tanlnga  29D-6  doe  A* 
L Hayden  74.  J S Ldniy  69. 8 D Udal  S4noL 


QEWatont 
T Johnson  not  mu 

UA&atsilbwbliaal 


BBa-(overnifltn:  ^ 


CM  Tolley  notort 


Extras  (Ibiq  w4.  ob20)  ... — 34 

Total  (tor  4 dec, » Oveca) IK 

M ml  Wfafcwtm strata  167.209. 

DM  MN  beet «-  N p *Wher.  TW  M Noon,  K 
P Evans,  M N Bowen,  A ROram. 
tin  ■■tom  nff»-—  1Q41-S»g;  Henehaw 
11-4-62-1;  Stepheneon.tA-'MtWt  Sevf- 
dent  8-0-54-1:  Udel  -0-9-87-2. 


JSLeneybOrara 


MLHayden»wb  Evens  — 
QWWhltBaatciut. 
MKeechraxm 

Extras  nun  — 


Total  Bor  2. 61  twmrm) 1,4 

nra  af  wldLem  85.  ■ 

DM  wet  babR  A Smipi.  SJ  P Stepheneoo. 
1A  N Aymea,  SO  Udal.  L SavfctonL  S J 
Ronshaw,  8 M MU  bum. 

■imlHie  asm  8-1-24-1;  Bow so 
9-3-1 1-tt  Tolley  M-M3-a  Evans 
&.2-13-1;  Atznsf  10-3-13-ft  Bowman 
4-0-1  Vtt  Johnson  1-0-2-0 
HamihllTl  *■*■"  » CTWfcMhenit 

SURRHY  V OLAMOROAM 

Tto  Oeak  Stony  (Opti)  draw  W«t  Gtanair- 
genpil. 

BUmSVi  First  innings  204  (A  D Brown  60: 
Thomas  3-36).  ■ 

gUIMiDM  First  ImWngx  438  (M  P 
Mepierd  78,  A Dele  72.  R D Croft  S3.  S D 

Tbomes  7Snt4- 


i_  . B I TT'"**1 

0 P Thorpe  oWraUUn  b CosXor  

Saqlain  MeehUQC  Morris  b Croft  _ 
u p Bleknefl  st  Shaw  D Cosker  — .. 

1 DKBaflsbury  s Colley  bC«*sr  — 

JEBsntantonMOiri — 

Extras  (BS,  ibli.wf) — 


'apKg?a=£aresra£“ 

DowDw  WWtof23-*-7B-a 
22-1-78-1;  cro#  37-4-128-i  Coeser 
•n  ThnmM 


..  IT 
. 83 
. 14 
1 

. 80 
,487 


5 P James  c Stewart  bSaJ  Many 

HUofTtsc  Stewart  bBtctoien 

tA  D Shaw  not  tax 

R 0 B Croft  e A J HgOtaaks 

b sattobory 

*M  P Maynard  not  out , 


llbl) 


Total  (tor 
MdW 


3, 32  ovora). 
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21.65.66. 

;ADele.SLWa1kin.PACot- 

loy,  woqar  Younlfl,  □ ACosXer.  SO 
Thomas 

■wine  BfckneU  IV 1-32-1;  Benjamin 
4-0-22-0:  Swjlsln  6-0-18-0;  SalWaity 
1 V2-3V2;  A J HoWoako  1-0-2-a 
UonMcS!  Burgess  and  J F Steele. 


Dertlyt  Deray  Northamptonshire  123)  bt 
Derbyshire  (4)  by  9 wickets- 
iWMifMtM  FM  Jntdnge  192  partes 

2- 4.  Taylor  3-60). 

3- 81). 


_ (avemlgM:  59-1} 

D G Cork  it  Ripley  b Davie* 

T A Twain*  Qae  b Curran ..... 

KJ  Barnes  e Curran  bDevres ... — - 

vpcwimc  Seles  o Brown — ' 

M E Caesar  b Brown  .. 


tKMKrtkkenc  Curran  b Oartes 

*P  A J Def  reties  c Fordham  b Deviee 

SJUMyC  Ripley  b Cartes 

A J Harris  (bw  b Brown 

0 E Malcolm  not  out 

Dons  ie>7) 


Total  (71.2  overs] 180 

MairttaketsaaeltiW,  1«,  12S,  146, 
151. 1».  178. 187. 

boMi  Uohammad  IT-8-51  -ft  Taylor 
13-6-31-1;  oartes  2^2-9-46-6,  Pwtoerthy 
4-1-6-a  BMley  1-0-i-a  Ctffran  3-2-26-1: 
Brown  12-4-23-3. 

KOfmMWTOHBHM 


A Fordham  c Twwil*  0 Msteolm — O 

BR  Montgomerie  no*  cut  « 

*RJBsfley ooteut 20 

I.  wj) 8 


Total  (for  1. 13.4  ovBra)„  .^ 91 

MstwkMZ. 

DM  ewt  beta  K M Ctirran.  0 J 0 Soles.  A L 
Pwtoertfcy.  to  Ripley,  j P Taylor.  Moham- 
mad Axrom.  M k Osrtas.  J F Brown. 
Duwfcg*  Malcolm  4-0-18-1;  Hams 
4-0-12— a OeFranss  s-o-7-a  Lacey 
£4-vi0-a 

Umptrwe*  H DBM  andD  J ConslanL 


45  189 
<7  185 

45  180 

47  170 
103 

— 159 
56  154 

46  1B4 
43  13B 
37  134 

48  1M 
54  110 
51  109 


1996  positions  in  backets 


FIRST-CLASS  AVERAGES 
Batting 

OuaJScMon:  6 linngx 

1 NO 

9 P Junes  SB  3 

OSlahsran  S 2 

R T PaeXAg  12  3 

NCJohnsoo  IB  5 

G PTbcrpn  3 4 


MU  Runpratuh  27 


SSLsu 
IITQBHM 
MLKsidan 
QAHeft 
‘MPMaynard 
■ VKdtfl 
n J Turner 
SHWugh 

pjpnchara 
MAEaRon 
BF  sntn 
G D Rase 

K M Currm 
A D Brawn 


24  I 

» a 
3 3 
JS  4 
22  fi 
14  3 
34  7 

V D 

3 2 

2B  8 
16  S 
3 B 
SS  3 

V 1 


Rum  US 
1732  162 

1313  182 

571  137 

819  150 
1160  222 
DBS  ISO 
13»  17S 

1091  ISO 
1309  235' 
UK  164- 

882  wi- 
se vtsr 
929  1U 
KM  1M 
1Q»  224 
837  139 

659  ur 
757  W1 
89  19 

797  170* 


BOrtrfctfl 

OueUkeHcn  SOwUee 
Ow 

PMHJrtMT 
A ADeraid 

A WSmUn 
PRRWtM 
KDJSSW 
Eurtda  Motaq 
DRBroea 
SKUwne 
BJRI*pS 
QDliUkMl 


PCRTUnail 

MUBecs 

MCBca 

DbUDcam 

TtaqtfTBvnis 

JHKart* 

jPHema 

PJMuan 

P J Harttey 


154.1 
36 

*585 

ua> 

WLl 

2548 

4663 

<334 

2821 

OKU 

2905 

447.4 
288 

2S75 

480.1 

385.4 
nu 

380 

4495 

170 


uan  Ruuwie 
34  47B  34 
113  881  M 
112  1318  74 
4»  so  a 
37  304  27 

75  817  % 

116  1463  73 
112  1134  57 
71  BOO  39 
KM  1012  49 
88  829  40 

148  988  47 

K 868  41 

78  738  34 
78  1626  74 

76  1313  88 

£0  SE8  £5 
M T»  56 
09  042  54 
39  632  23 


A*0 

78.17 

8550 

6144 
8340 
8 US 
6D» 
6018 

57.42 

5651 
5538 
55  0 
55.0 
5464 
5456 
SU3 
5256 
6051 

6046 

30.42 
«jr 


a 

18  75 
1791 
W57 
WJB 

was 

19  JO 
2054 
2051 
2086 
50.72 
2152 
21.W 

81.78 

2197 

toy, 

raaa 

2252 

2300 

2113 


Second  XI  Championship 
Home  Sussex  271  sad  29&tdae  (MIE 
Pierce  14Sno.  8 Hutnporles  70no).  Hans 
312  and  124-7  [W  8 KsndaD  47)  lOrtley 
4-27  inaufflno  a hat  irtefc).  Match  drawn. 
Mnrtkieitimi  Surrey  231  (A  J Tutor  77} 
and  218-4  dec  (D  J Biefcnoll  Cl).  Nonhants 
190-7  (too  (GP  Swam  65;  Tutor  5-73)  and 
2884  (T  C WaBon  89.  K J Innas  BK  Amin 
4-52).  Nonnams  won  tty  me  wlcfceL 
WaraustBrt  Wares  242  and  W1.  Lancs 
ISM  dec  and  244-2  (J  E Genian  n.  u 
Brown  64,  M J Chilton  70no}.  Lanca  won  by 
wgMwicMM. 

Three-day  iwteh 

(Second  dey} 

Dahshh  New  Zeetsnd  236-G  dec  (C 
Spearman  103.  B Fleming  Sin  Patel 

3- 37}  VW 108-1  (M  Home  57ne.  B Pododt 
64),  Kenya  260  (8  Tlfcuto  126;  Wiseman 

4- 68). 

SUh  Una  tomorrow 
AXA  in  LIAC4J0  (ID):  Dwrtryi  Darbys 
v Norman B-  Cantertuuya  Kern  v Giaucs. 
out  Tiarturi*.  Lance  v Essex,  t air  sen 
Lalca  v Durham.  Tree*  tlrMaw  Nona  v 
Hants.  ISuntM  Somerset  » Middx.  13* 
O n>  Surrey  « Glamorgeo.  Hietbpmi 
Yorks  v Wares. 

MATWKST  TROPHY  PIKAS  (lfl.30!: 
LerTw  Werfcs  v Essex. 

■noon  COUMTTES  C’SMP  fWUU.  (two 
dsyc  10.30):  iiitini  Bees  « Dawan. 


Kent  v Gloucestershire 


In-your-face  Headley 


Paul  Weaver  at 

the  St  Lawrence  Ground 


KENT  took  23  points 
from  this  most  impor- 
tant of  victories  over 
Gloucestershire,  now  27 
points  to  arrears  and  surely 
kissing  goodbye  to  their 
romantic  tilt  for  another  year. 
The  home  side  won  by  272 
runs,  at  2^Spm,  and  turned  to 
the  score  at  The  Oval;  they 
play  Surrey  here  at  Canter- 
bury in  their  final  match. 

Gloucestershire  resumed 
on  59  for  four  and  were  all  out 
for  209  with  the  only  resis- 
tance coming  from  Matt  Win- 
dows, the  opener  not  out  over- 
night, and  Mark  Alleyne. 
"Our  target  was  to  take  two 


wickets  a session  and  in  the 
end  we  had  a bit  of  luck.”  said 
Kent's  captain  Steve  Marsh. 

Gloucestershire  were  un- 
done largely  by  Dean  Head- 
ley,  who  bowled  with  genuine 
pace,  struck  Martyn  Ball  a 
painful  blow  to  the  face  and 
returned  fire  for  92.  his  first 
five-haul  of  an  injury-niggled 
season.  With  Martin  McC-a- 
gue  injured  it  was  a perfor- 
mance of  some  character. 

Kent  have  another  absentee 
to  worry  about.  Fbr  their 
game  against  Surrey  they  will 
he  without  Paul  Strang,  who 
is  returning  home  to  Zimba- 
bwe to  play  against  New  Zea- 
land. This  may  well  mean 
Min  Patel  playing  his  first 
game  of  the  season  for  Kent; 
the  slow  left-armer  has  had 


problems  with  both  knees  but 
was  in  the  nets  yesterday. 

Kent  broke  through  in  the 
seventh,  over  when  David 
Lawrence  top-edged  a hook 
off  Headley  and  Marsh,  run- 
ning back,  took  a well-judged 
catch.  Shaun  Young  was 
dropped  before  scoring,  to 
general  groans,  but  the  Aus- 
tralian was  then  Ibw  to  Mirk 
Ralham  for  22: 1 13  for  six. 


Alleyne,  on  22.  was  put 
down  by  Headley  at  slip  off 
Ealham  and  lunch  saw  the 
visitors  looking  more  secure 
at  1S1  for  six.  But  soon  Ben 
Phillips  removed  the  patient 
Windows.  Ibw  for  &}.  and  for 
once  Jack  Russell  did  not 
prove  a nuisance,  being 
beaten  and  bowled  by 
Strang’s  turn  as  he  prodded. 


Yorkshire  v Worcestershire 


Yorkshire  close  on  leaders 


David  Hopps  at  HBadingiay 


THE  sound  of  shuffling  in 
Yorkshire  last  night  was 
that  of  a county  awaken- 
ing belatedly  to  the  prospect  of 
Its  first  Championship  for  29 
years.  A 66-run  victory  over 
Worcestershire,  secured  with 
11  overs  to  spare,  left  York- 
shire 18  points  behind  the 
leaders  Kent — who  are  due  at 
Headtogley  on  Wednesday- 
From  the  moment  that 
Yorkshire  waived  toe  follow- 
on  and  manufactured  a 
Worcestershire  run-chase  by 
thrashing  83  in  less  than  11 
overs,  only  one  batsman 
threatened  to  challenge  their 
supremacy.  Tom  Moody 
regarded  his  success  as  so 
vital  to  a chase  for  272  in  71 


overs  that  he  demoted  himself 
to  his  favourite  position  in 
the  middle  order. 

To  emerge  at  20  for  three  in 
the  fifth  over  was  hardly  toe 
platform  that  Moody  had  in 
mind.  Steve  Rhodes,  his  sub- 
stitute as  opener,  was  bowled 
behind  his  legs  in  Paul 
Hutchison’s  second  over  and 
Chris  Sflverwood  conjured  up 
wickets  in  his  second  and 
third  overs  as  Phil  Weston 
drove  to  point  and  Graeme 
Hick  xras  splendidly  clutched 
by  toe  diving  wicketkeeper, 
Richard  Blakey. 

Moody's  ambitions 
remained  high  and  his  boom- 
ing offside  drives  were  soon 
unfurled  as  he  reached  67 
from  94  balls  before  puffing  a 
long  hop  from  Hutchison  20 
minutes  after  tea  to  be  caught 


at  mid-on  by  Richard  Stemp. 
With  Worcestershire  142  for 
six  and  33  overs  left.  York- 
shire's expectations  soared. 

This  ranked  as  virtually  the 
only  short  ball  that  Hutrbison 
bowled  in  the  match.  A brisk 
left  armer,  he  makes  frill  use 
of  a capacity  to  swing  the  ball 
into  toe  right-hander.  There 
was  little  swing  for  him  here, 
though,  but  he  provided  a 
glimpse  of  his  capabilities 
when  Reuben  Spiring  was  leg- 
before. 

When  Stuart  Lampitt  made 
a hash  of  a pull  against  Craig 
White  and  Stemp  produced  a 
second  athletic  catch  to  dis- 
miss Alamgir  Sheriyar,  York- 
shire bad  13  overs  to  dis- 
lodged the  last  pair.  They 
required  only  two  before 
Maneer  Mirza  self-destructed. 


Somerset  v Middlesex 


Mesmerising  Mushtaq  applies  the  brake 


David  Foot  at  Taunton 


1DDLESEX  went  into  a 
ipremature  recession 
against  a mean  attack  before 
giving  up  the  chase  for  toe 
Iate-season  prize  money. 

They  bad  been  set  to  score 
301  to  57  overs.  By  the  end,  as 
Mushtaq  Ahmed  took  four  of 
the  five  wickets  to  tall,  and 
Somerset  had  nine  fielders 
clustering  toe  crease,  toe 
teams  settled  for  a draw  — 
the  llto  for  Somerset  — a dis- 
appointing tailaway  to  an 
often  evenly  poised  match. 

Somerset  took  their  score  to 
295  for  eight  before  declaring, 
a valid  lack  of  generosity  at 
this  stage  of  the  season.  There 


had  been  plenty  or useful  Jate- 
order  batting.  Graham  Rose 
maintained  his  sound  form 
unto  abruptly  changing  his 
mind  to  give  a simple  return 
catch  to  Phil  TufhelL  He  was 
in  a 50-run  stand  with  Steve 
Herzberg.  And  the  best,  with 
strong  driving  and  neat  leg 
deflections,  came  from  Andy 
Caddick,  out  in  the  final  over 
as  he  aimed  for  a six. 

Considering  Michael  Bums 
had  gone  to  the  fourth  ball  of 
toe  day.  it  was  for  Somerset  a 
challenging  total,  one  daring 
Middlesex  to  chase  against 
the  wiles  of  Mushtaq  Ahmed 
and  hostility  of  Caddick. 

Fbr  a time  they  did.  This 
has  not  been  a fruitful  match 
for  Kevin  Shine,  himself  once 


with  Middlesex.  But  nov 
his  second  over  — by  far 
most  threatening  — he  er 
an  opening  stand  of  GO  by  ] 
tog  Jason  Pooiey  taken  at 
wicket 

Jacques  Kail  is  looked  q 
capable  of  emulating  his  f 
innings  hundred  as 
watched,  stroked  and  pic 
toe  accurate  bowling  on 
merits.  His  half-century  i 
tained  seven  fours  and 
him  Middlesex  clearly  leai 

But  this  was  the  mon 
for  Mushtaq  to  roll  back 
sleeves  in  true  magician’s 
ditlon.  He  had  Kail  Is  sera 
tog  his  head  and  deflectin 
slip  and,  not  long  after,  M 
Kamprakash  edging  the  i 
to  the  wicketkeeper. 


-V  '•«  3£fi 
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Rusedski  on  the  brink  of  history,  page  8 
Hoddie  and  the  captaincy  slot,  page  10 
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Hill  close  to  deal  with  Prost,  page  9 
Kent  soar  away  at  the  top,  page  1 1 


Olympic  Games  2004 


John  Rodda  reports  from  Lausanne  on  the  IOC's  belated  gift  for  Greece 


The  laurels  return  to  Athens 

THE  Games  of  200 4 I 
will  be  staged  in  the 
birthplace  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation 
and  the  Olympic 


THE  Games  of  2004 
will  be  staged  in  the 
birthplace  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation 
and  the  Olympic 
movement,  a decision  that 
many  would  say  was  made 
eight  years  too  late. 

Yesterday,  after  a day  of  ex- 
hortation here  by  beads  of 
state  and  the  likes  of  Luciano 
Pavarotti,  the  107  members  of 
the  International  Olympic 
Committee  chose  Athens,  con- 
vincingly. from  the  Cve  candi- 
date cities.  The  contest  went , 
to  four  rounds,  plus  an  early 
tiebreaker,  and  in  the  end 
Athens  outpoQed  Rome  by 
86-41. 

Even  the  first  round  had 
drama  as  Cape  Town  and 
Buenos  Aires  trailed  with  16 
votes  each;  in  the  run-off 
Cape  TOwn  won  62-14.  In  the 
second  round  Cape  Town  took 
most  of  the  Buenos  Aires 
votes  so  Stockholm  was  next 
out  with  is  votes. 

Then  Cape  Town’s  bid 
ended  with  a hearty  20  as  Ath- 
ens polled  52  and  Rome  35,  the 
Italians  picking  up  only  seven 
votes  from  the  previous 
round.  That  result  ensured 
that  South  Africa  will  be  back 
with  another  bid- 
Eight  years  ago  In  Tokyo. 
Athens  was  expected  to  win 
and  so  celebrate  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  movement 
that  began  in  the  city  in  1896. 
But  the  IOC  did  not  like  the 
arrogance  of  their  bid  and  Its 
“The  Games  are  ours  by 
right'’  theme.  So  the  cente- 
nary Games  went  to  private 
enterprise  in  Atlanta,  and  the 
IOC  is  still  smarting  from  the 
organisational  blunders  that 
the  United  Stales  committed. 

"We  put  right  a wrong  of 
eight  years  ago."  said  the 
Englishwoman  Mary  Glen- 
Haig.  an  IOC  honorary  mem- 
ber who  was  an  observer  of 
yesterday's  proceedings. 

In  the  ancient  Games  at 
Olympia  women  were  banned 
even  from  watching.  Last 
night’s  triumph  by  the 
Greeks  fell  firmly  on  the 
shoulders  of  a woman: 
Gianna  Angelapoulos,  a law- 
yer whose  dynamism  has  con- 
vinced the  IOC  members  that 
Athens  will  overcome  the 
ackowl edged  problems  of  pol- 
lution and  transportation. 

Angelopoulos  and  her  mil- 
lionaire husband  have  homes 
in  Chelsea,  Boston.  New  York 
and  Athens-  "The  new  Greece 
won  today.”  she  said.  “This  is 
a victory  for  Olympism.  We 
will  make  these  the  Olympic 


Paul  Hayward, 


m ' 


MSitlfa  d£2 


Celebration  time . . . young  Athenians  wave  a national  flag  in  joining  thousands  expressing  their  Joy  at  the  award  of  the  Games  last  night 


Games  of  their  dreams  for  the 
world  in  2004." 

These  Games  wiD  have  a 
strong  input  from  both  gov- 
ernment and  the  private  sec- 
tor. Their  plan  for  dedicated 
road  lanes  for  Olympic  trans- 
port shows  that  the  Greeks 
are  already  thinking  on  the 
right  lines. 

After  hearing  from  Nelson 
Mandela.  Pavarotti  and  Bjorn 


Borg,  among  a distinguished 
cast  drawn  by  each  candidate 
city,  the  IOC  members  held 
their  vote  in  secret  and  filed 
on  to  the  stage  of  the  Palais  de 
Beaulieu  in  protocol  order. 

The  2,000-strong  audience 
was  then  regaled  with  a tele- 
vision satellite  link-up  of  the 
five  cities;  evidently  there 
was  already  partying  in  the 
1912  Olympic  Stadium  in 


Stockholm  and  in  the  Piazza 
Navone  in  Rome.  Then  the 
IOC  president  Juan  Antonio 
Samaranch  came  to  the  po- 
dium and  one  of  his  executive 
board  members.  Judge  Keba 
M*Bye,  walked  forward  with  a 
white  envelope. 

Samaranch  opened  It  and  — 
this  time  without  hesitation 
— announced  the  result  At 
once  the  Greek  Dags  were  un- 


furled. the  noise  was  raucous  1 
and  the  embracing  passion- 
ate, and  moments  later  Angel- 
opo  lous  walked  an  to  the 
stage,  stood  before  the  IOC , 
members  in  their  phalanx 
and  threw  her  arms  wide 
apart  in  a gesture  of  thanks. 
Then  came  the  more  serious 
business  of  signing  contracts. 

This  time,  though,  and  for 

foe  first  time,  the  winning  city 


need  have  few  financial  tears. 
The  IOC  has  become  , a sharp 
mover  in  the  marketing  world 
and  it  already  has  television 
contracts  signed  worldwide, 
with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
which  win  give  Athens  some 
$1  bfflion  up  front  to  kick-start 
the  operation. 

Earlier  Mandela,  admitting 
his  frailty  at  the  age  of  79,  de- 
lighted IOC  members  by  say- 


PHOTOGRAPH: VANNS  BEHRAWS 

mg:  “My  presence  here  today 
has  given  a remarkable 
•youtfafijlness  to  my  spirit" 
Cape  Town  clearly  won  sup- 
port not  so  much  for  its  plan- 
ning and  aspirations  as  for 
the  which  Mandela  haa 
with  the  Olympic  movement 
— It  was  the  IOC  who  started 
the  anti-apartheid  campaign 
rolling  in  sport  when  they  ex- 
pelled South  Africa  in  1970. 


Better  late  than  never,  say  Greeks  I Guardian 


COLLINS 


Crossword  21 ,062 


Helena  Smith  reports  from  Athens  on 
a night  of  triumph  and  jubilation 


GREEKS  reacted  to  the 
news  of  Athens’s  vic- 
tory to  host  the  2004 
Olympics  with  an  outburst 
of  national  euphoria  last 
night  not  seen,  perhaps. 


since  the  modern  Games 
were  revived  101  years  ago. 

Within  seconds  of  Juan 
Antonio  Samaranch,  the 
IOC  president,  announcing 
the  winning  city,  jubilant 


Greeks  rejoiced  amid  a car 
cophony  of  car  horns  and 
ecstatic  chants. 

“Hellas,  Hellas,”  they 
screamed.  “Hellas,  Nike 
[victory]." 

Outside  the  offices  of  the 
Olympic  bidding  committee 
beneath  the  ancient  Acrop- 
olis where  thousands  had 
gathered  to  hear  the  result. 


Quick  Crossword  No.  8535 


□□□□□□□□□□□□ 

□ Banana 

□□□□□  QCOBDQQE 

□ 0 □ a d □ □ 

£□□□  □QEQIIIEHUQ 

a a a a Q □ 

Q CD  dd  HQ  0QQDO0 

□ □ a □ □ q 

□BDOQDBQ  QEIQD 

0 □ □ □ □ □ m 
□□□□□an  □□nnm 

□ q □ □ a □ □ 
oQsaanaamnaH 


Solution  No.  8534 


Across 

1 Dial  999  (4,3.6) 

8 Same— kind  (3) 

9 Openly  insulted  (9) 

10  Disparage  (8) 

11  Support  — shoulder  (4) 

13  Homing  bird  (6) 

14  Brutal  (6) 

18  Ceremony  (4) 

17  Stupid  (fit) 

20  Christian  denying  doctrine 
of  Trinity  (Sty 

21  Poem  (3) 


22  One  looking  for  large 
animals  (3,4.6) 

Down 

1 Ascend  (5) 

2 Extremely  quickly  (4,9) 

3 Pulling  — cart  on  it  (anag) 
(8) 

4 Cover  by  enclosing  (jS) 

5 Woodwind  instrument  (4) 

6 Suffering  Identical 
problems  &3,4,4) 

7 Sanction  (7) 

12  Capital  of  Nepal  (8) 


13  Greatly  alarm  (7) 

15  Courteous  (6) 

18  Javelin  (5) 

19  Legend  of  Norse  heroes 
(4) 


S Stuck?  Can  our  solutions  tine  on  0S81  338  240.  CaBs  cost  50p  per  minute  at  afl  times.  Service  suppled  by  ATS 


lasers  lit  up  the  skies.  Even 
policemen  shot  their  guns 
into  the  air  as  cannons 
were  fired  from  Lycabettos 
hilL  the  limestone  outcrop 
that  faces  Pericles' 
masterpiece. 

Alter  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  losing  the  centen- 
nial Olympiad  to  Atlanta 
last  year,  bidding  commit- 
tee officials  said  they  had 
been  wary  of  putting  on  a 
bigger  show.  In  1990 
around  80,000  Greeks  had 
poured  into  the  modern 
Olympic  complex,  where 
the  2004  Gaines  are  to  be 
held,  only  to  be  told  that 1 
they  had  lost  the  bid. 

“It  might  be  seven  years 
ago  but  none  of  os  have  for-  , 
gotten  how  we  felt  when  we 
heard  we  had  lost  those  1 
Games,"  said  one  offlciaL 
“It  still  hurts.” 

In  view  of  that  defeat,  the 
victory  was  doubly  sweet 
last  night  I 

“We  will  put  on  a golden  1 
Games  even  if  they  are 
eight  years  later  than  we 
had  hoped,”  said  Andreas' i 
Fouras,  the  Greek  Sports 
Minister.  I 

The  Greeks  had  based 
their  eight-month  wading 
campaign  on  the  “con- 
science vote."  Successive 
polls  showed  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the 
population — some  96.4  per 
cent  — being  in  favour  of 
Athens  staging  than  de- 
spite economic  and  envi- 
ronmental concerns. 

Developing  the  cultural 
theme,  Gianna  Angelopos- 
Ios,  the  formidable  lawyer 
and  ex- Conservative  MP 
who  had  headed  the  cam- 
paign. could  not  resist  mak- 
ing an  indirect  snipe  at  the 
commercialism  of  the  At- 
lanta Games. 

She  said:  “Athens  will 
once  again  give  life  to  the 
ancient  cultural  Olympiad: 
this  is  not  a victory  only  for 
the  capital,  it  is  a victory 
for  the  people  of  Greece. 
We  win  give  the  world  the 
Olympic  Games  of  their 
dreams.  Please  come  and 
compete  in  peace.” 


The  Greeks  played  up 
their  ancient  heritage  for 
all  they  could  during  the 
opening  ceremony  of  the 
12th  world  athletics  cham- 
pionships held  in  Athens 
last  month. 

But  even  they  know  that 
the  Periclean  spirit  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  when  it 
comes  to  2004. 

In  sharp  contrast  to  their 
bid  for  the  1996  Olympics, 
Ms  Angelopoulos,  the  wife 
of  a Greek  shipping  tycon, 
had  conducted  an  efficient 
and  low-key  campaign.  ; 

Major  EU-fhnded  infra- 
structure works  such  as  the 
Athens  Metro  and  the  con- 
struction of  a new  interna- 
tional airport  would,  she 


‘We  will  put  on 
a golden 
Games, 
even  if  they 
are  eight  years 
later  than  we. 
had  hoped’ 


argued,  go  “a  long  way” 
towards  eradicating  the 
pollution  that  plagues  the 
capital  in  the  summer. 

“Perhaps  now  we’ll  get 
our  archeological  park  by 
the  second  millennium  and 
not  by  the  year  2030.”  said 
one  jubilant  young  man, 
referring  to  the  plans  gov- 
ernments have  put  forward 
to  connect  the  city’s  major 
sites. 

National  pride  seems  to 
have  over-zzdden  concern 
at  Greece’s  economic  abil- 
ity to  host  the  Games. 
Greeks  have  been  at  the 
receiving  end  of  more  Hum 
10  years  of  economic 
austerity. 

Prime  Minister  Costas  SI- 
mitis  last  night  said  the 
games  would  be  good  for 
Greece’s  economy. 
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Set  by  Mercury 

Across 


1 Spot  suriy  person  breaking 
Into  safe  (6) 

4 Daubs  something  Inside  the 
first  aid  box  (Q 
9 Synthetic  material  found  in 
marry  long  dresses  (5) 

10  It  makes  It  hard  to  see  an 
aristocrat  swallowing  a 
starter  (9) 

11  Mischievous  fairy  limping 
endlessly  round  function  ©) 

12  Cast  worth  playing  with  (5) 

13  Embarrassed  by  second 
performance  declined  to  go 
round  (12) 

17  Overemotional  and  terribly 
dim  male  actor  (12) 


20  Small  amount  given  to 
university  companion  (5) 

21  Preferred  a rosette  to  a 
knotted  tie  (9) 

23  MC  wants  lady  with  ban 
bowled  out  0) 

24  Descendant  caught  one  boy 
going  outside  (5) 

25  Volunteers  to  go  round 
about  certain  riches  (B) 

26  Street  the  eSdedy  wffl  be  ' 
put  on  (6) 

Down 


1 Which  offers  protection 
from  a heat  *n’  fight  unit?  (8) 

2 Accountant  going  to  US  city 
hltatree(8) 

3 Sailors  love  Including  party 
music  that*  repetitive  (5) 


5 Instructed  motorist  to  find 
. out  ebout  Elizabeth  at  the 

gotf  dub  (7. 6)  . " 

6 Type  to  can  round  hospital 
fora  Drolted  period  (5-4) 

7 Able  to  be  saucy  once  on 

- topffi). 

8 Write  badly  after  suffering 
first  stroke  (5) 

lO  Bobby  takes  Italian  water 
insects  off  poor  Eric  (6,7) 
14  Repairs  remaining  tugs  (9) 
15.  What  the  dissatisfied  ' 
workers  are  doing  is 
Impressive  (8)  ■> 

16  Interviewed  journal  1st  takes 
' Uttie  credit  for  broadcast  (8) 

18  Difficult  position:  it  requires 
standing  skills  first  (6) 

19  Fruit  on  picture  card  first 

used  In  church  (6) 

22  Being  out  of  bed  decline  to 
beunhappylp) 
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°f  Diana:  a special  12  page  section  with  reports,  pictures,  comment 
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After 

the 

death, 

the 

moment 

of  truth 

arrives 

fora 

grieving 

nation 


Reports  Matthew 
Engel 


A FUNERAL  cortege 
ZA  turned  on  to  Upper 
M \street.  the  main  route 
through  Islington,  yesterday 
morning.  What  used  to  be  con- 
sidered a fair  number  of  flow- 
ers were  on  the  coffin. 

Behind  the  hearse  were  two 
limousines  filled  with  appro- 
priately grim-faced  mourners. 
It  is  reasonable  to  speculate 
that  the  deceased  was  a good 
person,  perhaps  a charitable 
person,  doubtless  greatly- 
loved.  No  one  on  the  pavement 
stopped  to  pay  even  rudimen- 
tary attention. 

This  morning  London  is 
bracing  itself  for  Hie  Funeral 
of  the  Century.  It  is  absurd  to 
make  comparisons  with  Vic- 
toria. or  George  VL  or  Chur- 
chill. The  mood  In  the  capital 
— intense,  febrile,  borderline 
irrational— has  probably  not 
been  like  this  since  the  Gor- 
don Riots,  or  the  execution  of 
Charles  L 

The  number  of  floral  trib- 
utes to  Diana  at  the  three  pal- 
aces, never  mind  the  other 
makeshift  shrines  round  the 
city,  is  said  to  have  passed  a 
million.  This  is  one  of  those 
figures,  like  the  five  million 
people  supposed  to  be  pouring 
into  town,  the  two  and  a half 
billion  alleged  to  be  watching 
on  TV  and.  (maybe)  the  121 
mph  of  the  fatal  motorcar, 
that  are  never  going  to  be 
proved  or  disproved. 

Bat  the  extent  of  the  res- 
ponse has  now  passed  all  com- 
putation. to  the  point  where  it 
is  dwarfing  and  diminishing 
the  life  being  commemorated. 
Maybe  the  death  of  Mother 
Teresa  will  enable  a little  per- 
spective to  be  applied  to 
Diana. 

Last  night  London  did  seem 
a little  calmer — indeed  the 
traffic  was  thinning  out  — 
bracing  itself  for  the  dread 
day.  Perhaps  the  eve  of  A gin- 
court  was  like  this. 

Today  the  grief;  or  at  any 
rate,  the  sadness,  will  re- as- 
sert itself.  For  the  last  few 
days  it  seems  to  have  been 
overtaken  as  a motive  by  the 
urge  to  be  part  of  something 
historic. 

This  seems  to  be  an  entirely 
healthy  and  human  response. 
People  who  stare  at  road 
smashes  and  murder  scenes 
glibly  get  called  ghouls  by 
police  and  Journalists.  But 
what  about  the  people  who 
don’t  stare?  What  are  they? 

Outside  Westminster 
Abbey  yesterday  a young  man 
with  a briefcase  had  to  push 
his  way  through  the  crowds  of 
people  on  the  pavement.Mrm 
going  to  work."  he  said 
crossly.  “W-O-R-K.”  He 
seemed  the  freak. 

This  week  has  provided  the 
final  proof  that  Margaret 
Thatcher  was  wrong:  there  is 
such  a thing  as  society.  And  it 
sometimes  asserts  itself  in 
ways  no  one  can  predict,  and 
must  struggle  to  comprehend. 

The  atmosphere  on  the 
Streets  has  changed  from  place 
to  place,  day  to  day.  almost 
hour  to  hour.  Away  from  the 
comfort  of  their  TV  sets, 
people  became  victims  of 
rumour  and  counter-rumour 
about  what  might  be  happen- 
ing when.  Thus  it  must  have 
been  in  other  cities  and  other 
centuries  when  monarchies 
fen.  If  Diana  had  been  killed 
five  months  ago,  when  the 
Government  was  reviled  as 
wen.  heaven  knows  what 
might  have  ensued. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day there  was  growing  anger, 
and  one  sensed  Britain  wished 
to  renegotiate  Its  contract 
with  the  royal  family,  it  was  a 
political  crisis,  to  which  at 
turn  to  page  15,  column  1 
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The  funeral  of  Diana 


The  GnanBan  Saturday  September  6 1997 

‘It  has  been  a totally  defining 
time  which  has  changed  the 
Royal  Family  and  that  in  itself 
is  a great  memorial  to  Diana’ 

Lord  Archer 
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gifted  human 
being.  In  good 
times  and  bad, 
she  never  lost 


smile  and  laugh 
nor  to  inspire 
others  with  her 
warmth  and 
kindness’ 


The  Queen  speaks  to  members  of  the  crowd  outside  St  James’s  Palace  yesterday  afternoon 
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Queen  speaks  ‘from  the  heart’ 


Kamal  Ahmed 

N a remarkable  break 
with  tradition,  the 
Queen,  paid  tribute  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales 
yesterday  In  an  unprec- 
edented television  and 
radio  address  to  the  nation 
from  the  balcony  of  Bucking- 
ham  Palace. 

Dressed  In  black  with  a 
simple  string  of  pearls,  the 
Queen  said  she  was  speaking 
from  the  heart  and  that  Diana 
was  an  “exceptional  and 
gifted  human  being". 

It  was  one  of  the  most 
relaxed  appearances  the 
Queen  has  made  on  televi- 
sion. Regal  pomp  and  cere- 
mony were  eschewed  for  a 
simple  reading  to  camera  be- 
fore a backdrop  of  the  crowds 
and  thousands  of  floral  trib- 
utes outside  the  palace  gates. 

“We  have  all  been  trying  in 
our  different  ways  to  cope.” 
she  said  in  the  three-minute  , 
broadcast  which  began  at 
6pm.  “It  is  not  easy  to  express 
a sense  of  loss,  since  the  ini- 
tial shock  is  often  succeeded  : 
by  a mixture  of  other  feelings;  j 
disbelief,  incomprehension,  j 
anger  — and  concern  for 
those  who  remain. 

“We  have  all  felt  those  emo- 
tions In  these  last  few  days. 
So  what  I say  to  you  now,  as 
your  Queen  and  as  a grand- 
mother, \ say  from  my  heart.” 

The  Queen  said  the  Royal 
Family  had  spent  the  week 
trying  to  come  to  terms  with 
the  death.  "I  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Diana  myself.  She  was 
an  exceptional  and  gifted 
human  being.  In  good  times 
and  had,  she  never  lost  her 
capacity  to  smile  and  laugh, 
nor  to  inspire  others  with  her 
warmth  and  kindness. 

“I  admired  and  respected 
her  — Tor  her  energy  and 
commitment  to  others,  and  es- 
pecially for  her  devotion  to 
her  two  boys.” 

She  said  that  there  were 
many  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  Diana's  life  and  from  the 
‘‘extraordinary  and  moving” 
reaction  to  her  death,  leading 


What  the  Queen  said 


Review:  The  Queen’s. 

to  convey  her  family’s  mourning  |i?erature.  -The  Queen  incorpo- 
may  have  appeared  too  cool  for  ; favourite  buzz-phrased— 
a public  mood  at  boiling  poirit  | CtfHearts"  -1  and  at  nopolnt 


The fUU  text  of  the  Queen's  live 
broadcast  tribute  to  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales: 

“Since  last  Sunday’s  dreadful 
news  we  have  seen,  through- 
out Britain  and  around  the 
world,  an  overwhelming  ex- 
pression of  sadness  at  Diana’s 
death. 

"We  have  all  been  trying  in 
our  different  ways  to  cope.  It 
is  not  easy  to  express  a sense 
of  loss,  since  the  initial  shock 
is  often  succeeded  by  a mix- 
ture of  other  feelings;  disbe- 
lief. Incomprehension,  anger  - 
and  concern  for  those  who 
remain. 

“We  have  all  felt  those  emo- 
tions in  these  last  few  days. 
So  what  I say  to  you  now,  as 
your  Queen  and  as  a grand- 
mother, I say  from  my  heart 

“First  I want  to  pay  tribute 
to  Diana  myself  She  was  an 
exceptional  and  gifted  human 
being.  In  good  times  and  bad, 
she  never  lost  her  capacity  to  , 
smile  and  laugh,  nor  to  in- 
spire others  with  her  warmth 
and  kindness. 

“I  admired  and  respected 
her  ~ for  her  energy  and 
commitment  to  others,  and  es- ; 


to  speculation  that  the  Royal 
Family  may  maintain  the 
more  open  policy  developed 
over  the  week. 

Earlier  In  another  remark- 
able day  for  the  Royal  Family  , 
the  Queen,  along  with  Prince 
Philip.  Prince  Charles  and  his  I 
sons.  Prince  William  and 
Harry,  had  met  some  of  the 
thousands  of  people  gathered 
outside  Buckingham  Palace. 

They  had  arrived  in  Lon- 
don from  Balmoral  for  the 
first  time  since  the  princess's 
death  on  Sunday.  Princes 
Charles,  William  and  Harry 
were  the  first  to  hold  a walk- 
about and  see  the  thousands 
of  flowers  and  mpgg^gex;  of 
condolence  spread  out  before 
the  gates  or  the  palace. 

There  was  spontaneous  ap- 


aw 


w mm. 


The  Queen  speaking  on  television  yesterday  evening 


peciaHy  for  her  devotion  to 
her  two  boys. 


of  others  who  never  met  her, 
but  felt  they  knew  her,  will 


'This  week  at  Balmoral,  we  remember  her. 
have  ail  been  trying  to  help  T for  one  believe  that  there 
William  and  Hairy  come  to  are  lessons  to  be  drawn  from 
terms  with  the  devastating  her  life  and  from  the  extraor- 
loss  that  they  and  the  rest  of  dinary  and  moving  reaction 


ns  have  suffered. 

“No-one  who  knew  Diana 
win  ever  forget  her.  Millions 


plause  when  they  first  ap- 
peared to  shake  hands  with 
some  of  the  thousands  of  wen- 
wishers  who  stood  100  deep 
behind  specially  erected 
barriers. 

Accepting  flowers  from  the 
crowds  to  lay  before  the  pal- 
ace gates,  Prince  Charles 
asked  if  he  could  take  a single 
white  lily,  the  traditional 
flower  of  mourning,  back  to 
St  James’s  Palace. 

Directing  his  sons  towards 
various  messages,  the  prince, 
with  Harry  and  William,  ap- 
peared collected  although 
deeply  moved  by  the  enor- 
mous show  of  affection. 

Later  the  Queen  and  Prince , 
Philip  held  a similar  walk- 
about Both  again  appeared 
deeply  moved  by  the  enor- 


to  her  death. 

T share  in  your  determina- 
tion to  cherish  her  memory.  . 


mous  number  of  people  and 
floral  tributes  to  Diana. 

For  a brief  moment  while 
the  Queen  was  outside  the 
gates  of  the  palace  the  Royal 
Standard  was  lowered  to  half 
mast  on  the  palace  flagpole. 
Buckingham  Palace  said.  It 
had  simply  slipped  down  the 
pole  although  many  members 
of  the  public  thought  it  was  a 
show  of  respect. 

“Prince  Charles  said  to  me: 
*We  appreciate  you  coming, 
we  appreciate  all  the  flowers, 
■we  are  very  touched',”  said 
Rosalind  Wederell  from  Chat- 
ham in  Sent  She  saw  Charles 
and  the  princes  as  they 
walked  into  Kensington  Pal- 
ace to  see  the  floral  tributes 

there  as  welL 

“Prince  Charles  seemed 


“This  is  also  an  opportunity 
for  me,  mi  behalf  of  my  fam- 
ily, and  especially  Prince 
Charles  and  William  and 
Harry,  to  thank  all  of  you  who 
have  brought  flowers,  sent 
messages,  and  paid  your 
, respects  in  so  many  ways  to  a 
remarkable  person 
“These  acts  of  kindness 
have  been  a huge  source  of 
help  and  comfort 
“Our  thoughts  are  also  with 
Diana’s  family  «nd  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  who  died  with 
her.  I know  that  they  too  have 
drawn  strength  from  what 
has  happened  since  last  week- 
end, as  they  seek  to  heal  their 
sorrow  and  then  to  face  the 
| future  without  a loved  one. 

T hope  that  tomorrow  we  can 
all,  wherever  we  are,  join  in 
expressing  our  grief  at  Di- 
ana’s loss,  and  gratitude  for 
her  all-too-short  life. 

“It  is  a chance  to  show  to 
the  whole  world  the  British 
nation  united  in  grief  and 
respect 

“May  those  who  died  rest  in 
peace  and  may  we.  each  and 
every  one  of  us,  thank  God  for 
someone  who  made  many, 
many  people  happy.” 

overwhelmed  and  somehow  a 
lot  more  human  than  he  ever 
seemed  to  be  before,”  she 


— arkLawion  tug  Qrst.  She  was  Winking  first-named  throughout!  was 

slowly  behind  her  large  “admired  and  respected”  by 
T IS  common  enough  square  spectacles.  So  limited  -the  Queen.  /She"  was  a 
for  politicians  involved  kad  the  preparation  time  “remarkable”  person  who 
in  crises  or  scandals  to  been  that  there  had  been  no  had  made  “so  many  people 
address  the  nation.  Last  time  for  the  lighting  team  to  happy”.  This  was  very  warm 
night,  for  the  first  time  correct  the  thick  shadow  from  by  the  recorded  standards  of 
since  the  Abdication  the  arms  of  her  glasses  which  the  Queen’s  vocabulary  but 
Crisis,  a British  monarch  fell  across  each  lens.  may  be  judged  grudging  in 

broadcast  a personal  state-  Until  now,  the  Queen  has  comparison  with  the  boiling- 
ment  of  explanation  and  at-  always  spoken  from  a room  or  point  oratory  heard  from 
tempted  exoneration  to  the  garden  of  one  of  her  castles,  others  this  week. 

British  people.  hut  here  she  was  framed  for  If  Dianaites  were  looking  to 

The  Queen  had  requested  the  first  time  against  an  offended  — and  it  is  possible 
this  five-minute  broadcast  to  action  scene:  the  large  crowds  that  they  were  looking  very 
respond  to  the  complaints,  by  gathering  for  her  former  hard  — then  one  early  sen- 
some  newspapers  and  mem-  daughter-in-law’s  funeral  tence  could  be  read  as  some- 
bers  erf  the  public,,  that  she  around  the  Queen  Victoria  what  bitter:  “We  have  aD 
and  her  family  had  felled  to  Memorial.  This  seemed  a been  trying  In  our  different 
acknowledge  and  to  share  Mandelson-like  piece  of  pre-  ways  to  cope.”  This  might 
this  week’s  widespread  mood  sentation:  an  attempt  to  sug-  translate  as:  yes,  editors  and 
of  national  grief  gest  that  the  monarch  was  of  others,'  we  do  care  and  grieve. 

This  was  always  a high-risk  the  people  and  for  the  people.  Yet  a later  phrase  was  a 
venture  for  the  monarchy:  no  Technically,  the  perfor-  dear  admission  of  Royal  mis- 
public  text  since  the  Joint  mance  was  impeccable:  there  takes:  ’There  are  lessons  to 
Declaration  on  the  fixture  <rf  no  verbal  fluffs.  Yet  — in  a be  learned  from  [Diana’s]  life 
Ireland  will  be  read  so  closely  paradox  which  perhaps  illiis-  aid.  from  the  extraordinary 
for  perceived  nuances  of  of-  trates  the  Royal  Family's  pre-  reaction  to  her  death.” 
fence  or  omission.  But  the  dicament  — this  flawlessness  On  this  performance,  you 
Queen  had  chosen  to  add  to  may  be  seen  as  suspect  by  her  would  not  hesitate  to  employ 
the  pressure  of  the  event  by  detractors.  It  is  cruel  that  — the  Queen - to  read  the  news 
choosing  to  deliver  a speech  in  the  strange  mood  of  this  headlines-  The  effect  it  will 
live  for  the  first  time  .since  week  — a stumble  or  brief  in-  have  on  the  judgment  of  her 
her  Christmas  Day  broadcast  ability  to  continue  would  In  those  bulletins  is  a finer 
in  1959.  (From  that  time,  her  have  improved  reviews  of  her  calculation.  The  Queen  was 
Christmas  messages  have  performance.  technically  unblemished,  but 


simultaneously:  a broadcast- 


used  the  wordTove”. 

"Diaiia”  (the  princess  was 


If  Dianaites  were  looking  to 


Charles  and  the  princes 
then  travelled  to  St  James’s 
Palace  where  the  princes  vis- 
ited the  chapel  to  spend  time 
with  their  mother's  coffin. 

The  Queen  and  Prince 
Philip  also  visited  the  chapel 
and  met  more  well  wishers 
outside  the  palace.  At  8pm  the 
coffin  was  transferred  by 
hearse  to  Kensington  Palace 
in  readiness  for  this  morn- 
ing’s funeral. 

The  Royal  Family’s  walk- 
abouts were  broadly  wel- 
comed by  the  public  outside 
the  palaces,  although  some 
complained  that  they  should 
have  acted  earlier. 


reaction  to  her  death.” 

On  this  performance,  you 


Christmas  messages  have  performance.  technically  unblemished,  but 

been  recorded  in  advance  and  But  It  is  the  language  of  the  this  is  a week  in  which  feel- 
edited  to  remove  any  mis-  address  which  will  be  most  tags  have  been  more  im  par- 


takes in  delivery.) 

-Given  that  there  was  no 


pitilessly  examined  by  those  | taut  than  technique. 


The  rhetoric  used  was  several 
S degrees  below  street 

calculating  thst  Ibe  rush  off  temperature.  The.  Queen  said 

none  ofthe  country’s  favourite 
buzz-phrases— ‘People’s 
Queen  w Princess’,  ‘Queen Of Hearts’  — 
SSSSfSSS  and  at  no  point  the  word  ‘love’ 
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This  week  has  provided  the  final 
proof  that  Margaret  ThaldTer 
was  wrong:  there  is  such  athing 
as  society.’ 

Matthew  Engel 
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Last  resting 
place  for 
Princess  will 
be  island  in 
a lake  at 
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PRINCESS  Diana  will 
be  buried  within  the 
grounds  of  Althorp 
Estate  in 

Northamptonshire. 

This  eases  concerns  that 
the  village  of  Great  Brington 
would  be  over-run  by  -visitors 


i ffftfftfnc  to  pay  their  respects 
at  the  village  church.. 

Earl  Spencer!  the  princess’s 
brother,  said  that  Diana’s 
body  will  be  buried  an  an 
teianri  surrounded  by  an  or- 
namental lake,  an  area:  that 
can  be  visited  In  private  by 
her  sons. 

Thesitewfflqpmforafevr 
weeks  each  year  to  allow,  this 


public  to1  vvistt  -the-  estate. 
Plans  for  a separate  memorial 
In  the  village  are 'still  being 
discussed,^:;  *'  '•*■ 

The  ground,  which  ladndes 
trees  plantedby  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, -the  Rt  Rev  Ian 
Cunflty,  ataprivate service  on 
-Thursday.  • 


It  was  originally  planned  to 
bury  Diana  alongside  20  gen- 
erations of  Spencers  in  the 
family  chapel  at  St  Mary  the 

Virgin  in  fh»  vfflagp 
But  plans  were  changed 
after  parishioners  and  resi- 
dents expressed  fears  that  the 
village  would  be  over- 
whelmed by  people  travelling 
to  visit  the  chapel  and  that 


the  church  would  be  turned 
Into  a shrine. 

“It  has  been  decided  to  bury 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
the  grounds  of  Althorp  Park, 
where  her  grave  can  be  prop- 
erly looked  after  by  her  fam- 
ily and  visited  in  privacy  by 
her  sons,”  said  a statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Silencer  family. 

‘It  is  proposed  to  open  the 


place  of  burial  each  year  for  a 
number  of  weeks. 

“But  appropriate  public 
safety  and  security  measures 
must  be  taken  in  view  of  the 

anticipated  number  of  people 

who  may  wish  to  visit” 

The  family  said  that  they 
win  consult  with  the  police 
and  local  authorities  about , 
announcing  when  the  park ; 


will  be  open.  Diana  will  be 
buried  in  an  area  known  as 
the  Oval,  an  Island  in  the 
Pleasure  Garden  lake.  A 
bridge  to  the  island  was  con- 
structed yesterday,  ready  for 
the  arrival  of  the  cortege  this 
afternoon. 

The  Oval  was  designed  by 
Samuel  Lapidge,  the  head 
landscape  artist  working  with 


The  lake  in  the  grounds  of 
Althorp  House  (above  and 
bottom  right)  and  (bottom 
left)  flowers  left  at  the  gates 
of  the  Althorp  estate  In 
Northamptonshire 

PHOTOGRAPHS: 
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Capability  Brown  in  the  18th 
century. 

In  the  1850s  the  fifth  Earl 
Spencer,  who  was  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  restored  the 
area  and  rebuilt  a temple 
bought  for  £3  from  Admiralty 
House  gardens  in  London. 

An  arboretum  surrounding 
the  temple  on  the  island  in- 
cludes trees  planted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Spencer  family,  in- 
cluding Diana,  and  the  Royal 
Family. 

Prince  William  and  Prince 
Harry  have  planted  oaks 
there,  as  have  the  princess’s 
sisters  and  late  lather.  The 
Queen,  the  Queen  Mother  and 
Prince  Charles  have  also 
planted  trees. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough 
agreed  to  consecrate  the 
ground  alter  Earl  Spencer  ap- 
proached the  Rev  David  Mac- 
Pherson,  priest  of  St  Mary's. 
Local  and  diocesan  church 
officials  drew  up  a plan  to 
meet  the  family's  wishes  for 
today's  private  committal 
service. 

The  family  have  reiterated 
a request  for  privacy. 


After  the  grief  comes  the  moment  of  truth  fora  nation 


People  proved  Thatcher  wrong: 
there  is  such  a thing  as  society 


continued  from  page  1 

day  there  was  growing  anga-, 
and  one  sensed  Britain  wished 
to  re-negotiate  its  contract 

with  the  royal  family;  It  was  a 

political  crisis,  to  which  at ... 
last  the  monarch  responded 
with  a political  understand- 
ing of  fiie  need  for  both  words 
and  symbols,  -v 
But the  sense  of  shared  ex- 
perience was  still  the  ovnr-rio- 
ing  emotion,  yesterday. 

There  to  now  an  encamp- 
ment opposite  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  people  began 

galheringon  Thursday  to  get 


the  best  possible  view  today.  It 
waslikeanmfi-Glastonbury,  a 


board  and  general  debris, 
short  only  of  the  drugs.  In- 
stead, strange  pass  each 
other  cups  of  tea  from  their 

Thermoses. 

The  campers  were  con- 
nfteiny  both  tawwrs 


toached  with  a litfle  cfDiana’s 
stardust  When  the  Open-top  . 
tourist  double-deckers  come 
by,  the  visitors  wave  and  take  - 
pictures  and  the  campers  . 

wavaback-  With  the  abbey  it-_ 


self  off-limits  to  the  usual 
hordes,  this  has  become  the 
alternative  attraction. 

Most  afthe  campers  are 
now  also  stars  in  some 
country  round  the  world^the 
luckiest  made  the  BBC  or  ITN. 
. A woman  up  from  Margate 
said  she  had  lost  count  of  the 
number  of  the  times  she  bad 
been  interviewed.  “The  TV 
ones  are  the  worst,”  said  her 
friend,  who  was  wearing  a 
Queen  ofHearts  playingcard 
tied  on  with  a black  ribbon. 
“We  haven’t  worn  make-up 
since  she  died,  have  we?” 
WhenI  finished  talking  to 
them,  a photographer  took  my 
jdace.- 

No  one  there  had  much 
sleep  on  Thursday  night,  be- 


cause of  the  constant  .traffic 
and  the  notoe  of  the  TV  scaf- 
folding being  erected. 

But  they  had  it  easy  com- 
pared to  those  who  opted  to 
sign  the  condolence  books. 
Rvwn  though  file  nTnnherof 
ring-binders  had  risen  to  five 
to  43,  the  waiting  time  bad 
gone  up  to  12  hours,  before  the 
policefinally  began  turning 
new  arrivals  away  at  lunch- 
time yesterday. 

The  queners  the  Queen  met 
in  the  afternoon  must  have 
been  there  since  4am.  Except 
for  a handful  who  had  the 
sense  to  bring  little  chairs, 
they  had  been  on  their  feet, 

iwBcimwlly  tfhnffl  ing  fnr. 

ward,  the  whole  time.  They 
were  all  shattered. 


And  the  youngest  ones 
looked  as  though  this  was  a 
shared  experience  they  could 
have  done  without 'T  know 
you’re  tired,  Gaynor,”  one 
mother  snapped,  “but  there's 
no  need  to  cry  and  whinge. 
Have  a bit  of  respect  for  HER," 
And  she  pointed  in  the  rough 
direction  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
and  the  coffin. 

The  line  snaked  round  on 
itself  three  times.  From  the 
sidelines,  it  was  Ifae  watching 
an  infinitely  slowed-up  ver- 
sion of  the  London  Marathon, 
another  event  In  which  the 
satisfaction  achieved  by  the 
. participants  haffiesmany 
outsiders. 

“What  can  you  do?"  saida 

woman  from  Hertfordshire, 


who  had  finally  nude  her  way 
to  the  One  Hour  To  Go  sign.  “I 
had  to  come.” 

She  had  probably  just  gone 
home  to  bed  by  the  time  the 
Queen  emerged  from  the  cha- 
pel and  began  to  talk  to  those 
at  the  front  of  the  queue. 
Maybe  the  feeble  applause  she 
received  can  be  explained  by 
mass  exhaustion  rather  than  a 
decline  In  her  popularity. 
Eventually,  someone  gave  her 
a red  rose— one  in  a million. 
Then  others  followed  suit 
At  Kensington  Palace,  the 
princes  were  also  walking 
among  the  people.  That  too 
was  a pre-Agincourt  touch. 

In  St  James’s  Park  the  rail- 
ings were  being  removed,  as  In 
1938.  Everywhere  there  was 


the  sound  of  hammering.  Rut, 
everywhere  too.  If  you  stood 
downwind,  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  rose  overpower  ingly. 

In  Kensington  Gardens  the 
main  carpet  of  them  has  now 
assumed  the  approximate 
shape,  and  size,  of  Concorde. 
But  they  are  elsewhere  too, 
anarchically,  tucked  as  natu- 
rally behind  signs  saying  AG 
CESS  REQUIRED  AT  ALL 
TIMES  FOR  EMERGENCY 
VEHICLES  as  behind  PRIN- 
CESS DIANA  QUEEN  OF 
OUR  HEARTS. 

They  have  become  part  of 
the  landscape,  though  within 
a few  days  only  the  Cello- 
phane will  remain. 

And  the  notices — pinned  to 
the  railings,  and  the  walls,  and 


the  trees,  and  the  lamp-posts. 
One  was  on  a Victorian  lamps 
just  outside  Buckingham  Pal- 
ace. Fortunately,  this  was  not 
one  of  those  the  Queen  was 
seen  inspecting. 

"OUR  CONDOLENCES 
FROM  MOSCOW."  it  said,  and 
was  signed  "Tatiana  Gour- 
vich."  Then  came  the  sting: 

"220  years  ago,  our  beautiful 
Princess  Tarakanova  was  im- 
prisoned out  of  jealousy.  Her 
cell  flooded,  and  she  drowned 
and  entered  our  legends." 

Today  the  body  of  Diana. 
Princess  of  Wales  will  be  laid 
to  rest,  and  she  will  enter  our 
legends.  That,  at  least,  to  a cer- 
tainty. So  many  of  our  other 
certainties  have  been  wiped 
a way  this  Week. 
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The  funeral  of  Diana 


The  sombre  air  of  contemplation 
will  be  punctuated  only  by  the 
single,  tenor  bell  tolling  every 
minute  of  the  final  journey  of 
Diana,  Princess  of  Wales.’ 


Single  tenor  bell 
will  toll  every 
minute  as  cortege 
makes  its  way 
through  streets  to 
Westminster  Abbey 


AT  9.08  this  morn- 
ing a hash  will  de- 
scend over  the 
streets  of  London 
and  the  millions 
who  will  he  standing  there  to 
pay  their  final  respects  to  the 
“people's  princess". 

There  will  be  no  roar  of  Sat- 
urday morning  traffic,  no  air- ' 
craft  buzzing  overhead  and  no  | 
massed  bands-  The  sombre 
air  of  contemplation  will  be 
punctuated  only  by  the  single, 
tenor  bell  tolling  every  min- 
ute of  the  final  Journey  of  Di- 
ana, Princess  of  Wales. 

Along  these  streets,  the  loin- 
cess's  coffin,  draped  in  the 
Royal  Standard  and  covered  in 
family  wreaths,  win  be  con- 
veyed on  a horse-drawn  gun 
carriage  from  her  home  at  Ken- 
sington Palace  to  Westminster 
Abbey  with  a military  preci- 
sion strangely  incongruus  with 
Diana's  Informal  personality 
and  her  unease  with  the  proto- 
cols and  traditions  of  the  Brit- 
ish establishment 
Around  the  coffin,  pulled  by 
the  King’s  Troop,  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  will  be  the 
familiar  London  sight  of 
guardsmen,  dressed  in  scarlet 


Stuart  Millar  on  the  funeral  ceremony 
that  will  leave  London  transformed 


tunics  and  ceremonial  bear- 
skins. The  bearer  party  of  12 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Company,  the  senior  com- 
pany of  1st  Battalion,  the 
Welsh  Guards,  were  plucked 
from  duty  in  Northern  Ire- 
land for  the  occasion. 

Four  pallbearers  will  walk 
along  each  side  of  the  cortege. 
At  the  bead  will  stand  the 
commanding  officer;  immedi- 
ately behind  it,  the  warrant 
officer,  followed  by  two  ordi- 
nary guardsmen  known  as 
cap  orderlies  to  carry  the 
bearskins  of  the  pallbearers. 

The  hearing  party  will  be 
commanded  by  Captain  Rich- 
ard winiams,  the  battalion 
adjutant,  who  was  awarded 
the  Military  Cross  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1994  for 
protecting  more  than  100  ci- 
vilians from  the  Khmer 
Rouge  when  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  observer  with  the 
United  Nations  in  Cambodia. 

The  cortege,  under 
mounted  police  escort,  wDl 
travel  down  Palace  Avenue, 
onto  Kensington  High  Street 
and  into  Hyde  Park  through 
the  Queen’s  Gate.  Continuing 
past  the  Albert  Memorial 


along  South  Carriage  Drive,  it 
will  then  pass  Apsley  House 
and  under  Wellington  Arch  to 
Constitution  Hill,  The  Mali 
and  St  James’s  Palace  — the 
original  starting  point  until 
Buckingham  Palace  conceded 
that  fiie  route  was  too  short  to 
accommodate  the  hag* 
crowds  of  mourners  expected. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
public  will  learn  whether  Di- 
ana's sons.  Prince  William, 
15,  and  Harry,  12,  have  de- 1 
dded  to  go  through  with  what 
Palace  officials  described  as  a 
public,  ordeal  by  walking  the 
final  mile  to  Westminster 
Abbey  behind  their  mother's 
coffin.  Prince  Charles  and  the 
princess’s  younger  brother, 
Earl  Spencer,  may  also  Join 
the  procession  here. 

Whatever  file  families1  deci- 
sion, the  cortege  win  be  Joined 
by  533  representatives  of  more 
than  100  charities  the  princess 
worked  with.  They  will  walk 
behind  the  cortege  as  It  malrem 
its  way  akmg  the  Man,  down 
Horse  Guards  Road  and 
through  Horse  Guards  Arch. 

Passing  Hm*  Cenotaph  and' 
Downing  Street,  the  proces- 
sion will  then  travel  the  last 


few  hundred  yards  up  White- 
hall, through  Parliament 
Square  to  Broad  Sanctuary. 
At  10.55,  Diana's  body  will  ar- 
rive at  the  abbey.  ] 

Inside,  the  L900  guests  — 
the  majority  there  through 
association -with  the  princess 
rather  than  public  position  — 
wfiQL  already  be  in  their  seats, 
listening  to  organ  music  from 
Martin  Baker,  including  Pa- 
chelbel's Canon  and  the  Slow 
Movement  of  Dvorak's  New 
World  Symphony. 

At  10.35,  the  Spencer  fiunily 
will  arrive  through  the  Great 
West  Door,  followed  five  min- 
utes later  by  the  junior 
royals.  The  Queen,  the  Queen 
Mother  and  other  senior 
royals  will  take  their  seats  in 
the  South  Lantern  at  1050. 

The  service  wDl  begin  with 
the  National  Anthem,  fol- 
lowed by  the  stngrng  of  The 
Sentences  by  the  Westminster 
Choir. 

The  Very  Rev  Wesley  Carr, 
Dean  of  Westminster,  will  de- 
liver The  Bidding;  “In  her 
life,  Diana  profoundly  influ- 
enced this  nation  mid  the 
world.  Although,  a princess, 
she  was  someone  for  whom. 


from  afar,  we  dared  to  feel  af- 
fection, and  by  whom  we  were 
all  intrigued.  She  kept  com- 
pany with  kings  and  queens, 
with  princes  and  presidents, 
but  we  especially  remember 
her  humane  concern  and  how 
nhq  met  individuals  and  made 
them  feel  significant  Xn  her 
death,  she  commands  the 
sympathy  of  millions."  .; 

From  then  on,  the  sendee 
bears  the  mark  of  the  Spen- 
cers. The  first  hymn.  I Vow  to 
Thee  My  Country,  to  the.  tune 
of  Holst’s  Planet  Suite,  was 
the  princess's  favourite.  She 
was  also  fond  , of  Verdi’s 
Requiem,  the  powerful  final 
movement  of  which  win  be 
sung  by  soprano  Lynne  Daw- 
son and  file  BBC  singers.  Di- 
ana’s sisters.  Lady  Sarah 
McCorquodale  and  Lady  Jane 
Fellowes,  will  read  poems, 
while  Tony  Blair  will  read  a 
lesson  from  Corinthians. 

Thai  comes  Elton  John’s 
performance  of  Candle  in  the 
Wind,  rewritten  for  the  prin- 
cess. His  custom-designed  Ya- 
Tiama  grand  piano  has  been 
installed  in  the  abbey. 

Earl  Spencer  will  deliver  a 
tribute  to  his  sister,  followed 


lqr  the  modem  hymn  Make 
Me  A Channel  of  Your  Peace, 
and  prayers  for  the  princess 
led  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. He  wifi  then  Invite 
fite  congregation  and  the  mil- 
lions witching  to  join  him  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  followed  by 
the  Blessing.1  The  congrega- 
tion will  stand  to  sing  the 
rousing  Welsh  hymn.  Guide 
Me,  O Thou  Great  Redeemer, 
after  which  the  dean  will 
stand  before  the  catafalque 
for  the  Commendation. 

Around  50  minutes  after  the 
start  of  the  service,  the  cor- 
tege will  leave  the  abbey,  as 
the  choir  sings  alleluias-  At 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  it 
will  pause  as  the  nation  falls 
silent  for  by  far  the  most  emo- 
tional tribute  of  the  day. 

When  the  half-muffled  bells 
of  the  abbey  are  rung,  they 
will  signal  the  end  of  the  min- 
ute’s silence  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  princess's  77-mile 
Journey  by  hearse  for  burial 
on  a tree-covered  island  at 
Althorp-  After  a week  which 
has  seen  an  unprecedented 
national  outpouring  of  grief, 
Diana.  Princess  of  Wales,  will 
finally  be  home. 


Nation  pauses  in  silent  tribute  I Memorials  planned  across  globe 


Around  the 
country:  All 

but  a handful 
of  activities  will 
come  to  halt 


Martin  Walnwright, 
Madeleine  Bunting 
and  Geoffrey  Gibbs 


THE  unprecedented  spec- 
tacle of  a thronged  and  I 
sophisticated  society 
coming  to  a standstill  will  he 
experienced  by  Britain  today, . 
as  almost  every  activity  from 
Saturday  shopping  to  council 
grass-cutting  comes  to  a halt 
as  a mark  of  respect 
The  funeral  hour  of  liam 
will  see  even  the  handful  of 
“business-as-usual”  excep- 
tions — including  England's 
oldest  agricultural  show  and 
market-traders  In  Bradford  — 
stop  for  a minute’s  silence  be- 
fore thousands  of  church  bells 
begin  to  tolL 

Hundreds  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages have  opted  for  candlelit 
vigls  and  open-air  services. 
Tte  BBC  has  provided  16ft  by 
12ft  screens  to  relay  coverage 
£®e»en  venues:  St  Mary’s, 
Redchffe  Bristol;  Coventry 
Cathedral;  Liverpool  Angli- 
can Cathedral;  St  Anne’s 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 
Belfast:  Winchester  CathS 
dral;  St  John’s,  Grainger 
Street,  Newcastle  upon  Tyne; 
Norwiri*  Cathedral  and  Shef- 
field Cathedral.  Requiem 
massre  will  be  held  at  other , 
churches  and  cathedrals  up  I 
and  down  the  country.  I 


Mourners  pile  floral  tributes  in  a rain-soaked  Belfast 


Jewish,  Muslim,  Hindu  and 
Sikh  ceremonies  will  match 
the  Christian  farewell;  there 
will  also  be  humanist  meet- 
ings and  gestures  like  the 
soaring  over  Bristol  of  a soli- 
tary black  kite,  before  the  de- 
layed start  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kite-flying  Festival. 

Sceptics  have  shown  no 
public  sign  of  organising  al- 
ternative or  get-away-from-it 
events.  The  handful  which 
have  decided  to  go  ahead,  in- 
cluding several  Yorkshire 
league  cricket  fixtures  and 
the  traditional  carnival  in 
Wem,  Shropshire,  have 
prompted  angry  criticisms. 

Commercial  life  will  also  he 
at  a standstill  with  virtually  . 
every  pub  expected  to  shut, 
“Sat-West”  banking  cancelled 
and  stores  dosing  until  2pm. 
There  will  be  no  poet,  and  all 


BBC  radio  stations  will  com- 
bine for  the  first  time  in  a 
Joint  network  broadcast  from 
9.30am  until  Che  end  of  the  fu- 
neral at  about  l&3Qpm. 

The  Chief  Rabbi.  Jonathan 
Sacks,  will  witness  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Princess’  funeral 
cortege  before  taking  a Ser- 
vice of  Tribute  at  the  Western 
Marble  Arch  Synagogue.  A 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  Di- 
ana’s life  composed  by  Dr 
Sacks  will  be  read  In  all 
United  Orthodox  ayngogues 
at  their  Saturday  services. 
Reform  synagogues  are  also 
saying  a special  prayer 
shortly  before  the  natinn^j 
one  minute’s  silence. 

Muslim  communities  in 
Bradford  held  their  main 
commemorations  yesterday, 
but  they  will  also  offer  pray- 
ers tomorrow  at  liam  and 


support  a multi-faith  service 
at  the  city’s  Cathedral-  Hin- 
dus and  Sikhs  In  the  region 
wifl  also  hoM  special  services. 

Trowbridge,  county  town  of 
Wiltshire,  replaces  its  annual 
carnival  procession  tonight 
with  an  open-air  candlelit  ser- 
vice in  the  town  centre.  The. 
Cornish  Gorsedd  festival 
meeting  In  Bodmin  has 
dropped  its  entertainments 
programme  and  wDl  hold  a 
minute’s  silence  at  11am. 

England's  oldest  agricul- 
tural show  at  Wolsingbam  in 
Weardale,  county  Durham, 
will  go  ahead  for  the  219th 
time,  with,  two  minutes’ 
silence. 

Candlelit  vigils  at  Bath. 
Abbey,  Salisbury  cathedral 
and  Sunderland  town  centre 
ended  this  morning,  along 
with  all-night  commemmo  ra- 
tions in  Manchester  where  a 
flower-laying  ceremony  was 
held  last  night  by  the  gay  and 
lesbian  communities.  Candles 
also  shone  throughout  the 
night  m Lincoln. 

Candles  will  be  reflected  in 
Manchester's  canals  again 
tonight  at  a vigil  starting  in 
Castiefields  Basin  at  520pm. 
Cluster  hosts  a two-hour  vigil 
I from  noon  today  in  the  town 
centre  and  Bournemouth  hag 
an  open-air  thanksgiving  at 
the  town  war  memorial,  also 
at  noon.  In  Preston,  a town 
centre  procession  of  church, 
charity  and  children's  groups 
ends  with  a memorial  service 
at  St  John's  and  St  George's 
Parish  Church- 

Oxford’s  main  service  will 
be  in  Christ  Church  Cathe- 
dral at  6pm.  At  the  Cheshire 
village  of  Antrobus,  a 920am 
remembrance  service  at  St 
Mark’s  Church  to  be  attended 
by  the  local  MP  Martin  BeS. 


Around the 
world:  From 
Centred  Park  to 
Sofia,  crowds 
to  pay  respects 


mm 


Diplomatic  Editor 

ALL  over  the  world,  from 
Tonga  to  Toronto, 
events  marking  the 
death  of  Diana  will  be  held 
today,  and  many  more  are 
planned  over  the  coming  days 
and  weeks. 

Mfilions  will  be  glued  to 
televisions  watching  live 1 
broadcasts  of  the  funeral,  but 
there  will  also  be  church  ser- 
vices and  memorial  ceremo- 
nies across  the  globe.  ; 

Shops  are  to  shot  In  the 
FaDslands  capital.  Port  Stan- 1 
ley,  while  British  embassies, 
high  rammigginmc  and  consul- 
ates will  fly  their  Union  Flags 
at  half  mast  and  keep  open 
books  of  condolence. 

In  Dublin,  flags  on  all  pub- 
lic buildings  will  be  flown  at 
half-mast  In  the  first  official 
gesture  of  its  kind  for  a Brit- 
ish citizen  since  the  murder 
of  Lord  Mountbatten  in  1979. 

An  ecumenical  memorial 
service  in  Dublin’s  St  Pat- 
rick’s Church  of  Ireland  Ca- 
thedral tomorrow  will  he 
attended  by  the  president, 
Mary  Robinson,  and  prime 
minister,  Bertie  Ahern. 

Because  of  the  funeral. 
Prince  Claus,  the  husband  of 
the  Netherlands’  Queen  Bea- 
trix, has  asked  the  public  not 
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A mourner  writes  condolences  at  the  Madrid  embassy 


to  fly  Dutch  flags  to  mark  his 
birthday  today.  Up  to  4,000, 
people  have  signed  condor 
fence  books  at  the  British  em- 
bassy in  the  Hague. 

hi  New  York,  a memorial  i 
service  win  be  held  in  Central  I 
Park  next  Sunday  to  allow 
thousands  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  Diana. 

More  than  10,000  New  York- 
ers had  signed  condolence 
hooks  set  up  at  the  consulate. 

hi  Washington,  a memorial 
service  will  be  held  today  at 
the  National  Cathedral. 

Ottawa's  Christchurch 
Cathedral  is  also  celebrating 
the  life  of  the  princess.  Flags 
are  flying  at  half-mast  on  Can- 
ada’s federal  buildings. 

Some  services  are  being  or- 
ganised with  the  help  of  the 
local  British  mission  and 
others  by  expatriate  Britons. 


Memorial  services  are 
planned  across  South  Africa, 
and  one  is  scheduled  for  the 
Sri  Lankan  capital,  Colombo, 
on  Tuesday. 

fo  Paris  last  night,  a special 
requiem  mass  was  held  at  St 
George’s  Anglican  Church. 

Reports  reaching  the  For- 
eign Office  in  London  cata- 
logue a vast  array  of  activity. 

“These  events  are  being 
played  out  all  round  the 
world  and  are  probably  going 
to  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,"  Mid  nn»  officlaL 

In  Nuku'alofe.  the  capital  of 
Tonga,  one  group  Is  pfenning 
a traditional  wake,  or  pongL 
pongi,  with  their  neighbours 
after  the  Amend. 

The  community  plans  to  in- 
vite someone  from  the  British 
high  commission  to  represent 
Diana  at  the  taua  circle,  a . 


drinking  ceremony  at  the 
heart  of  many  formal  occa- 
sions in  which  taco,  a mouth- 
numbing,  intoxicating  Poly- 
nesian pepper  drink,  is 
passed  around  the  group. 

In  Bulgaria,  where  hun- 
dreds of  people  have  left  flow- 
ers'outside  the  British  em- 
bassy in  Sofia  and  queued  to 
sign  a condolence  book  at  the 
embassy,  national  television 
plans  to  retransmit  Cable 
News  Network’s  coverage  of 
the  Westminster  Abbey 
ceremony. 

Members  of  the  Sikh  frith 
called  Diana  "the  queen  of 
universal  love"  and  offered 
prayers  for  her  yesterday. 

“Ever  since  the  tragic 
death,  Sikhs  have  been  offer- 
ing prayers  to  help  all  of  us 
reconcile  to  this  tragic  loss. 
We  share  the  grief  of  the 
world,"  the  World  Sikh  Coun- 
cil said  in  a statement 

Representatives  of  the 
council,  whose  headquarters 
are  in  Amritsar,  India,  said: 
“We  believe  that  Diana,  the 
queen  of  universal  love,  has 
received  the  love  of  the  Al- 
mighty as  manifested  In  the 
outpouring  of  love  from  all 
hearts  around- the  world.  God 
bless  her,” 

• The  Japanese  imperial 
fondly  has  delivered  a snub  to 
the  royal  fondly  by  rejecting  a 
formal,  invitation  to  the 
ftineral. 

Crown  Prince  Naruhito  and 
his  wife.  Princess  Masako. 
received  personal  invitations 
as  friends  of  Diana. 

But  the  chief  cabinet  secre- 
tary, Seirofcu  KSjiyama,  said: 
’The  decision  on  who  would 
represent  Japan  was  taken 
after  seeing  the  level  of 
representation  of  other 
nations." 
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‘It’s  a tidal  wave  we’re  seeing. 
Who  knows  where  it  will  end.’ 

A mourner  at  Buckingham 
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Amid  the  crowd  gathered  outside  Westminster  Abbey  are  (from  left)  Juliet  Thompson  from  Essex,  Mark  Hedger  from  Hertfordshire,  and  Londoner  Mike  Acton 


the  long 


a shrine 


The  vigil;  John  Vidal  joins  the 
throngs  of  mourners  dispersed 
around  nocturnal  London 


traffic  has 
calmed,  the  city 
lights  have  dimmed, 
and  there  is  a pro- 
found stillness  in 
central  London  as  the  long 
vigil  continues  Into  the  small 
hours. 

Here  at  four  in  the  morning 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  thou- 
sands of  people  are  walking 
slowly,  arm  in  arm  and  in 
gmaTi  groups,  threading  be- 
tween  the  many  thousands  of 

rmprranjVn  reinrilri  tt  Khrinog 

. that  have  been  created  in 
every  bowl  of  tree  and  on 
every  crowd  barrier. 

The  park  has  become  an 
open  air  temple  for  every  de- 
nomination and  creed.  Its  pil- 
lars and  vaulted  ceilings  are 
the  garlanded  trees  in  full 
summer  leaf  tts  walls  the 
great  black  and  gold  railings, 
its  transept  an  ocean  of  flow- 
ers in  front  of  foe  main  gates 
of  foe  palace. 

Every  living  thing  has  been 

dressed  in  freeslas,  dahlias, 
carnations,  roses  and  sun- 
flowers. The  incense  of  10,000 
candles  and  Joss  sticks  below 
foe  trees  mixes  with  foe 
blossom  of  a minion  blooms. 
London,  the  great  maw  of 
bustle,  noise  and  diesel,  is  pri- 
vate and  fragrant 

Now  that  foe  SO  yard  long 
screen  of  the  great  main  gates 
Is  full  with  teddy  bears,  drag- 
ons, flags,  football  shirts  and 
messages,  the  lines  of  flowers 
have  spilled  fuDy  800  yards  In 
each  direction  from  the  main 
gates  of  the  palace,  along  the 
railings,  round  the  sides, 
along  the  perfumed  paths  and 
on  to  foe  roads. 

A etony-faced  Queen  Vic- 
toria looks  aghast  at  her -new 
floral  petticoats.  The  great 
ocean,  of  cellophane  in  front  of 
foe  main  gates  shimmers  in 
candlelight  and-  a single 
lighted* window  from  the  pal- 
ace.."^' . ' 

Few^peopte  seem  to  be  able 


to  take  In  what  they  or  others 
are  doing  or  seeing.  We  talk 
in  whispers  in  foe  light. 
We  are  Joined  by  tourists 
from  West  End  hotels.  “Is  this 
Britain?”  asks  a Nicaraguan 
businessman.  “Is  this  true?” 

And  still  at  5am  people  are 
coming  to  the  perk  with  light 
and  messages,  cards  and  let- 
ters. Sikhs,  Muslims,  Hindi, 
Buddhists,  pagans,  Chris- 
tians, agnostics  stoop  to  place 
their1  offer  logs',1- to  light 
candles  or  to  read  the  mes- 
sages. Some  pray,  some  cross 
themselves  and  curtsey, 
others  sit  and  contemplate 
the  scenes  around  them.  They 
have  brought  their  children 
and  their  old  teddy  bears, 
drawings  and  toys.  I counted 
messages  in  30  languages,  foe 
flags  of20  countries. 

An  Irish  woman  breaks 
into  the  23rd  Psalm.  A Sloane 
breaks  open  a fine  wine  and 
raises  a cut  glass  crystal  glass 
to  the  palace. 

The  night  imp  pilgrimage 
starts  at  Harrods.  Here  on  the 
Knlghtsbrldga  pavements  the 
vigil  is  a celebration  of  young; 
earthly  love.  Over  at  St 
James's  Palace,  a mood  of 
surprise  at  the  collective  and 
personal  reactions  is  develop- 
ing. 

Ten  thousand  people,  the 
police  estimate,  are  queueing 
through  the  night  and  10,000 
more  bunches  of  flowers  line 
the  Mall,  adorning  foe  stat- 
ues, the  the  Inigo  Jones 
church,  and  foe  roadside. 

There  is  no  weeping  or  hys- 
teria, but  a collective  dogged- 
ness to  see  the  night  through 
and  to  sign  the  books.  Fed  by 
Harrods  and  the  Salvation 
Army,  foe  lines  wind  back 
and  forth,  rfratttog  easily  of 
their  experiences. 

Jo  has.  been  standing  18 
hours  so  for,  all  day  as  a bar 
worker  and  now  all  night  and 
he  expects  half  the  next  day. 
Why  have  he  and  his  mates 


come  from  East  London?  *T 
don't  know.  It  was  just  some- 
thing we  felt  we  should  do. 
It’s  about  respect,  isn’t  it?” 

The  Jones  family  came 
down  from  Birmingham,  just 
Jumped  in  the  car  at  Upm,  no 
sleeping  bags,  blankets, 
thermos  or  umbrellas.  Why? 
“We  had  to  be  here." 

Some  sit  on  the  ground 
until  foe  queue  lurches  for- 
ward. Others  swap  life 
stories.  Wide  boys,  punks, 
lads,  young  and  old.  Some 
stoop  with  age  and  hold  on  to 
sticks.  Businessmen  are  here, 
the  homeless.  Ghanaians, 
Scots.  Colombians,  Ameri- 
cans. Two  Hassidic  Jews  lean 
over  the  railings,  their  hands 
clasped  in  prayer. 

Yes,  It  is  a pilgrimage,  says 
Jason  from  Newcastle.  He  and 
his  family  set  off  early  and 
have  driven  all  night.  “We 
had  to  come.  We  had  no 
choice",  they  say.  For  them, 
too,  it  is  about  respect 


And  so,  via  Buckingham 
Palace,  pale  and  monstrous  in 
foe  dying  night  to  the  last 
station,  Westminster  Abbey. 
Here,  foe  halogen  bulbs  that 
bathed  foe  great  entrance  in  a 
sepulchral  light  until  mid- 
night have  been  turned  off. 
Two  hundred  people  have 
pinned  their  messages  to  foe 
gates,  strapped  their  offerings 
to  crowd  barriers  and  litter 
bins,  reached  through  the 
railing  to  to  make  their  own 
personal  shrines  and  have 
crossed  foe  road  to  join  the 
waiters  opposite  on  the 
pavement. 

The  landlady  of  the  Three 
Horseshoes  in  Henley  has 
closed  the  pub,  left  her  chil- 
dren in  sate  hands,  and  come 
with  a friend.  One  man  has 
left  his  father  in  hospital  and 
is  praying  his  condition  does 
not  worsen.  Maggie  Conway 
cut  all  her  garden  flowers, 
went  to  foe  village  war  memo- 
rial and  headed  straight  to 


London.  Actor  Christian  Har- 
vey, who  has  appeared  in 
Judge  Dredd,  The  Bill  and 
EastEnders,  is  stretched  out 
and  waiting  for  his  girlfriend. 

Russian  geography  student 
Oksana  Kushnirenko  is  sur- 
prised by  the  number  of 
young  people  at  foe  railings. 
The  mourning  of  a public  fig- 
ure in  her  country  would  be 
dominated  by  the  old. 

Jeffrey  Fletcher  has  trav- 
elled all  day  from  France.  He 
has  cancelled  his  wedding  to 
an  understanding  French 
girL  Why  is  he  here  on  the 
pavement?  Because  he  was 
homeless  and  living  on  foe 
London  streets  for  four  years 
and  once  Diana  talked  to  him 
when  the  politicians,  the 
state,  the  council,  foe  institu- 
tions and  everyone  else  who 
said  they  cared  had  foiled 
him. 

She  gave  him  hope,  he  says, 
simply.  Now  a builder,  be  has 
(dosed  bis  firm  for  a week  at 
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foe  cost  of  £1,200.  And  here,  at 
the  last,  is  the  touchstone  of 
the  phenomenon. 

Here  are  foe  Aids  victims, 
foe  Falklands  and  Gulf  War 
veterans,  the  homeless,  the 
divorced,  foe  mentally  ID,  foe 
unemployed,  those  who  have 
also  mourned  foe  loss  of  loved 
ones. 

Almost  to  a person  they  say 
that  they  feel  that  Diana 
spoke  to  them  personally,  and 
gave  them  hope  when  they 
were  at  the  bottom. 

Ex-prisoners,  single  moth- 
ers, the  deaf,  foe  lame,  the 
crippled  lie  down  together. 
She  cared,  they  say.  Others 
who  should  have  known  bet- 
ter did  noL 

The  vigil  is  nearly  over  and 
a pale  dawn  comes  over  foe 
Thames.  We  will  never  see 
this  again,  says  one  woman  as 
she  adjusts  her  blankets.  ‘It’s 
a tidal  wave  we're  seeing. 
Who  knows  where  it  will 
end?” 


Paying  their  respects ...  Members  of  the  public  on  the  pavements  near  Westminster  Abbey  photograph  andv  blackmore 


London: 

StuartMillar 
on  a variety 
of  emergency 
arrangements 

London  was  last  night 
bracing  Itself  tor  an  in- 
flux of  people  on  a scale 
never  witnessed  before  p 
final  preparations  were  put  m 
place  for  the  nation's  farewell 
toPrincessDiana- 
With  crowds  of  mourners 
in  central  London  to  pay  their 
respects  ahead  of  foe  funeral 
doubling  every  hour,  police 
issued:  warnings  to  foe 
lions  planning  to  line  me 
route  to  come  well  prepared 
tor  a long  watt  in  potentttEy 
cramped,  • uncomfortable 
surroundings. 

Police  Bind  local  authorities 
said  the  sheer  weight  of 
people  expected  to  line  foe 
streets  would  put  severe  pres- 
sure on-transport  and  other 

support,  services. 

□ Roads  • . 

Motorists  have  been  told  to 


avoid  driving  Into  central 
London  at  all  costs,  to  ease 
pressure  on  foe  route  of  the 
funeral  cortege- 
■ Key  roads  across  foe  centre 
of  .the  capital  from  Kensing- 
ton Palace  to  Westminster 
Abbey  will  be  dosed  to  traffic 
from  6am. . 

Scores  of  roads  not  directly 
on  the  route  will  also  be 
closed  to  prevent  the  build-up 
of  traffic  hot-spots. 

Motorists  on  the  south- 
bound carriageway  of  the  Ml 
wiH  have  their  speed 
restricted  to  SOmpb  bypolice 
motorbikes  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  accidents  caused  by  drivers 
slowing  to  watch  the  Prin- 
cess’s hearse  pas& 

The  ■ northbound  carriage- 
way will  be  closed  by  a rolling 
frforlraife  while  foe  COTfegejS 
on  the  motorway,  and  traffic 


be  kept  a mfle  behind  the 
hearse. 

□ Public  transport 
Train  companies  serving  Lon- 
don are  laying  on  extra  ser- 
vices .and  extending  the 
length  of  trains  to  cater  tor 
the  expected  rise  in  demand. 
With  mourners  being  advised 
to  get  there  early,-  some  ser- 
vices  will  arrive  before  5am- 


The  Tube  station  deft 
nttriy  closed  for  foe  whole 
day  iy  Westminster  because  of 
Its  pnxxfndty  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  although  others  may 
be  shut  (town  temporarily  if 
the  crowds  get  too  Jarga 
-Extra  trains  wiH  run  an  the 
District  Line,  bat  a bus  ser- 
vice is  replacing  Northern 
T.fnft  trains  between  Morden 

and  Tooting  Broadway. 

Those  wishing  to  see  the 
procession  to  the  abbey  are 
advised  to  use  High  Street 
Kensington,  South  Kensing- 
ton, Knightsbridge.  Green 
Park,  Charing  Gross.  Victoria 

pnr!  Bmhawlnriwit 

Those  wishing  to  see  it  as  it 
leaves  Tjynonn  should  use 
Marine  Arch,  Bond  Street, 
Baker  Street;  St  John’s  Wood. 
Swiss  Cottage.  Finchley  Road 
and  Brent  Cross. 

Many  bus  services  wfl]  be 
diverted  nr  curtailed  because 
of  road  closures  around  the 
procession  route-  Drivers 
have  been  given  permission 
to-  observe  the  minute’s 
silence,  and  have  been  told 
that  they  can  pull  over  and 

stop  if  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

□ .First  Aid - 

The  St  John’s  Ambulance  ser- 
vice win  be  running  28  first 


aid  stations  along  foe  proces- 
sion route,  with  around  1,200 
volunteers  on  duty.  There 

will  also  be  60  ambulances  on 
stand-by. 

The  service  yesterday  ad- 
vised mourners  to  come  well 
prepared  for  changing 
■weather  conditions  and  a long 
watt. 

Those  taking  medication 
were  reminded  to  bring  it 
with  them. 

Four  major  hospitals  In 
London  have  been  put  on 
special  alert  to  cope  with 
. emergencies  today. 

St  Thomas’s,  across  the 
Thames  from  foe  Houses  of 
Parliament;  win  deal  with  the 
bulk  of  cases,  and  extra  doc- 
tors and  nurses  have  been 
drafted  in.  The  other  hospi- 
tals are  St  Mary’s  in  Padding- 
ton, the  Chelsea  and  West- 
minster, and  University 
College. 

□ Toilets 

Westminster  Council  has 
vided  a number  of  ports 
along  the  route,  but  warned 
yesterday  that  foe  numbers 
expected  will  guarantee  long 
queue  tor  an  toilets. 

Some  hotels  have  said 
mourners  will  be  aide  to  use 
toilet  and  other  facilities. 


Forty-six  words  from  the  heart 


The  Poet 
Laureate 
provides 
a concise 
tribute 


Luke  HanflnB 


IT  IS  brief — 46  words  long 
— poignant,  and  a trifle 
cryptic. 

The  Poet  Laureate,  Ted 
Hughes,  yesterday  released  a 
new  poem  written  as  his  per- 
sonal contribution  to  accom- 
pany the  Princess  Of  Wales's 
funeral  service. 

The  poem,  which  is  entitled 
simply  “6  September  1997”, 
begins  with  foe  words  “Man- 
kind is  many  ri vers/That 
only  want  to  run”,  and  ends 
with  “Love  is  broken  on  foe 
Cross/The  Flower  on  the 
Gun.” 

HiS  publishers,  Faber  and 
Faber,  said  yesterday  that 
they  were  unable  to  provide 
further  details  on  how  the 
poem  was  composed  or  where 
it  was  written. 

Hughes,  who  is  67  and  leads 


6 September  1997 

Mankind  is  many  rivers 
That  only  want  to  run. 

Holy  Tragedy  and  Loss 
Make  the  many  One. 
Mankind  is  a Holy,  crowned 
Mother  and  her  Son. 

For  worship,  for  mourning: 

God  is  here,  is  gone. 

Love  is  broken  on  the  Cross. 
The  Flower  on  the  Gun. 


i’j  Ted  Hughes 


a reclusive  life  at  his  home  in 
Devon,  has  been  “away”  this 
week. 

“Ted  always  writes  poems 
when  be  Is  inspired,”  Joanna 
Mackle,  publishing  director 
of  Faber,  said  yesterday. 

‘Tt  is  always  a surprise. 
You  never  know  in  advance 
when  he  Is  going  to  do  a Lau- 
reate poem. 

"I  Simply  get  a telephone 
call,  which  is  what  happened 
this  time. 

“This  was  something  he 
was  inspired  to  do  by  the 
death  of  Diana.  The  poem  is 


his  contribution  to  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  He  wanted  it  to 
reach  a very  wide  readership. 
A lot  of  people  will  want  to 
read  something  be  has 
written.” 

The  job  of  Poet  Laureate  is 
traditionally  a thankless  one. 

While  Tennyson  managed 
to  prodace  poems  for  even  the 
most  trivial  of  royal  occa- 
sions, bis  successors  have 
sometimes  found  It  rather  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  ceremonial 
imperative  with  creative 
impulse. 

Hughes  took  over  the  role 


in  1984  following  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Betjeman. 

Since  then  he  bas  produced 
a handful  of  verses  to  mark 
royal  occasions,  including  n 
slender  collection  published 
in  1992  entitled  Rain-Charm 
for  the  Duchy. 

His  most  recent  royal 
poems  include  celebrations  of 
the  birthdays  of  Prince  Philip 
and  foe  Queen  Mother. 

He  memorably  compared 
the  Queen  Mother  on  her  95th 
birthday  to  an  oak  tree  whose 
deep  roots  and  stability  have 
helped  hold  the  nation 
together. 

His  robust  free  translations 
of  Ovid's  epic  verse  published 
last  month  won  wide  praise. 

Chris  Meade,  director  of  the 
Poetry  Society,  yesterday  said 
that  6 September  1997  “spoke 
for  Itself.” 

He  added:  “It  would  proba- 
bly sound  very  good  out  loud. 
It  is  his  response.  It  is  heart- 
felt. 

“I  know  he  takes  his  role  as 
Poet  Laureate  very  seriously. 
I think  that  he  haft  responded 
in  this  way  is  fantastic.” 

Hughes  has  asked  all  media 
outlets  who  reproduce  the 
poem  to  make  a donation  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales’s  Me- 
morial Fund. 
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Respected,  admired,  loved 

TODAY  the  fefrytale  will  end.  i bowed  sadness  of  the  Panorama  interview?  she  was  going  nuts.  Maybe  we  weren’t  al-  j Treaty,  ridding  the  world  of 

One  four-year  old  girl,  on  hear-  The  woman  alone  outside  the  Taj  Mahal?  ways  wrong,  but  we  probably  lost  our  weapons,  would  be  an  ample  ttibute,  I mirfecsd  these  Iasi 

mg  last  Sunday’s  news  asked  Or  the  sparkle  of  her  ballgown?  The  walk  sense  of  perspective.  In  the  media,  in  par-  honouring  her  death  by  saving  Me.  . of  the  surfaced ^tnese ian 

her  mother,  Ts  she  dead  dead  — through  the  minefield?  Or  perhaps  the  ticular,  we  forgot  — or  did  not  realise  — So  her  death  has  deprived  us  of  a woman  ^days^Thea^^^of  the  word  Jove 
or  just  pretend  dead?"  She  won-  dorp  on  trm  of  a Villa.  ehatHne  on  the  that  Diana  had  become  a national  figure  who  looked  good,  and  wanted  the  world  to  may  proven  costly  error. 


TODAY  the  fairytale  will  end. 
One  four-year  old  girl,  on  hear- 
ing last  Sunday’s  news  asked 
her  mother,' Ts  she  dead  dead  — , 
or  just  pretend  dead?”  She  won- 1 
dered  if  the  princess  would  soon 
receive  a magical  kiss,  and  wake  up  from 
her  slumber.  She  hoped  the  story  of  a 
beautiful  woman  who  had  married  a 
prince,  borne  him  two  sons,  but  was  ulti- 
mately exiled  from  the  palace,  would  have 
a happy  ending.  But  it  cannot  be.  Today 
will  confirm  the  fact  — to  that  little  girl 
and  the  rest  of  us. 

The  funeral  will  give  us  a chance  after  a 
fraught  doleful  week  to  reach  some  mea- 
sure of  what  the  Americans  call  “closure.” 
We  can  draw  a line  under  a process  of 
collective  grief  whose  intensity  has  caught 
most  of  us  by  surprise.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  happened  before.  In  Latin  America  or 
the  Middle  East  maybe  — hut  not  here, 
not  in  Britain.  The  whole  experience  has 
raised  some  large  questions  — about  the 
royal  family  and  about  ourselves.  But  for 
today  the  procession  from  Kensington  Pal- 
ace to  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  service 
within,  should  have  just  one  purpose:  to 
remember  Diana,  and  to  celebrate  her 
brief  life. 

In  this  morning’s  minute-long  silence 
what  images  are  likely  to  pop  into  our 
heads?  The  beguiling  shyness  of  the  kin- 
dergarten teacher,  circa  1980?  The  vital 
young  mum,  sploshing  around  at  Thorpe 
Park?  The  bridal,  balcony  kiss  with 
Charles  on  that  warm,  summer  afternoon 
16  years  ago?  What  about  the  leotard-and- 
weights  of  the  gym?  Or  the  “Lady  Di”  hair- 
cut?  Perhaps  the  handshake  with  a skinny, 
lesioned  young  man  living  with  — and 
dying  from  — ADDS?  The  black-eyed,  bead- 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


bowed  sadness  of  the  Panorama  interview? 
The  woman  alone  outside  the  Taj  Mahal? 
Or  the  sparkle  of  her  ballgown?  The  walk 
through  the  minefield?  Or  perhaps  the 
pose  on  top  of  a villa,  chatting  cm  the 
phone?  There  have  been  so  many  feces  of 
Diana,  a minute  will  be  barely  enough. 

Still  we  should  try  to  remember  all  of 
them,  for  Diana  was  nothing  if  not  a richly 
varied,  complex  woman.  Much  of  the  semi- 
religious, cult-like  outpouring?  this  week 
have,  understandably,  tried  to  paint  the 
princess  in  a single  colour  — unstained 
white.  One  bouquet  at  St  James’s  was  ded- 
icated to  the  “Goddess  of  Good”.  The 
phrase  “Saint  Diana”  was  not  a media  in- 
vention; mourners  are  using  it  unironical- 
ly.  But  this  popular  canonisation  does  an 
odd  disservice  to  tbe  princess,  for  it  forgets 
that  her  appeal  rested  on  her  obvious  iden- , 
tity  as  a real  person,  with  real  flaws. 
That’s  why  we  liked  her  — because  she 
was  like  us,  complete  with  troubles  in  her  1 
marriage,  doubts  about  her  looks  and  the 1 
very  human  urge  to  get  even. 

As  at  most  funerals,  there  will  be  a thin 
mist  of  guilt  lingering  over  Westminster 
Abbey.  That  tbe  Windsors  themselves 
have  much  to  think  on,  there  is  no  doubt 
But  the  rest  of  us  — the  two  and  a half 
billion  people  expected  to  watch  on  TV  — 
should  pause  a moment  too.  We  must  ask 
about  the  gap  between  our  current  mood, 
and  our  attitude  to  Diana  during  her  life- 
time. Many  were  happy  to  cast  her  as  a 
neurotic  shrew,  a publicity-dependent  po- 
seur, even  a cunning  manipulator  caught 
in  the  advances  stages  of  paranoia.  When 
she  turned  up  at  terminal  wards  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  or  in  a fecemask  at  an 
operating  theatre,  we  wondered  out  loud  if 


she  was  going  nuts.  Maybe  we  weren’t  al- 
ways wrong,  but  we  probably  lost  our 
sense  of  perspective.  In  the  media,  in  par- 
ticular, we  forgot  — or  did  not  realise  — 
that  Diana  bad  become  a national  figure 
unlike  any  other.  She  had  been  in  our  liv- 
ing rooms,  growing  up  before  our  eyes,  for 
| nearly  two  decades.  People  gossiped  and 
rowed  about  her  because  they  felt  they 
knew  her.  One  psychotherapist  reports' 
that  of  the  40  or  so  people  he  has  Seen  this 
week,  only  two  have  not  mentioned  Diana 
— many  of  them  discussing  her  death  as  a 
personal  bereavement  In  her  television 
address  last  night  the  Queen  said  she  al- 
ways “respected  and  admired”  Diana.  Mil- 
lions of  people  would  put  it  more  strongly: 
they  loved  her. 


SHE  is  gone,  and  British  life  will 
be  duller  for  it  One  woman  says 
she’ll  miss  the  simple  pleasure  of 
picking  up  a magazine  and  look- 
ing at  the  princess.  Charities  will 
miss  a hands-on  patron,  whose  mere  pres- 
ence was  enough  to  guarantee  money  and 
publicity  for  the  best  of  causes,  from  home- 
lessness to  landmines.  With  the  death  yes- 
terday of  another  high-profile  doer  of  good 
works  in  Mother  Theresa,  it  has  become 
hard  to  imagine  which  non-politicians  are 
left  who,  just  by-  dint  of  their  personality 
alone,  can  make  a global  difference.  It  is 
not  for-fetched  to  suggest  that  Princess  Di- 
ana might  actually  have  succeeded  in  pull- 
ing off  a worldwide  bain  on  landmines. 
Even  before  Sunday,  President  Clinton 
had  snapped  into  action,  for  fear  of  being 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  most  famous 
woman  in  the  world.  Now  her  memory 
may  be  even  more  powerful  A Diana 


Treaty,  ridding  the  world  of  these  .vile 
weapons,  would  be  an  ample  tribute — - 
honouring  her  death  by  saving  life. 

So  her  death  has  deprived  us  of  a woman 
who  looked  good,  and  wanted  the  world  to 
look  even  better.  For  the  royal  family.  the 
loss  is  more  direct  The  boy  princes  have 
lost  their  mother,  and  all  eyes  will  today 
focus  on  them.  Most  Britons  are  not  anx- 
ious to  see  them  the  remarkable 

composure  they  displayed  when  meeting 
the  crowds  outside  the  palace  yesterday. 
Most  want  to  be  assured  they  are  hi  the 
hands . of.  a family  which  will  hold  them 
close  and  keep  them  warm.  There  will  be 
much  close-up  camera  work,  hoping  to  see 
if  some  of  Diana’s  trademark  physical  con- 
tact has  rubbed  off  on  her  former  husband 
and  in-laws. 

Today  is  no  time  for  a repeat  of  the  on- 
slaught that  rained  down  on  the  House  of 
Windsor  for  much  of  the  week.  The  debate 
on  the  future  of  the  monarchy  will  have  to 
wait.  too.  But  this  day  matters  for  the 
royal  femily,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
in  recent  history.  Once  it  is  over,  the 
nation  will  either  have  put  aside  file 
I doubts,  even  the  anger  it  voiced  this  week 
— or  it  will  have  cast  it  in  stone:  The 
extraordinary  exclusion  of  the  Windsors 
j from  the  funeral  ceremony  itself  — Elton 
! John  and  Tony  Blair  will  perform,  but  nei- 
ther Charles  nor  the  Queen  will  — does 
not  augur  well  It  suggests  either  the  Spen- 
cers cannot  quite  forgive  the  royals  for 
their  treatment  of  Diana  or  that  the  Wind- 
sors themselves  wanted  to  keep  their  dis- 
tance. Somehow  the  Queen  and  her  femily 
must  quiet  such  talk,  and  they  must  do  It 
today.  The  televised  address  last  night  did. 
not  quite  do  the  trick.  Somehow  the  mon- 


arch seemed  slight^  to  be  going  through 
the  motions,  checking  cfTan  Imaginary  list 
of  tbe  grievances  that  surfaced  these  last 
six.  days.  The ahseaceof  the  word  “love” 
may  proves  costly  error,  • 

IT  IS  TOO  early  to  predict  where  this 
all  goes.  At  times  it  has  looked  as  if  a 
quiet,  eiver-so-Britlsh  revolution  has 
been  brewing  — with  the  people 
massed  at  the  gates,  demanding 
redress.  Even  if  no  structural  change  is 
imminent,  something  does  seem  to  have 
altered'  - — and  it  happened  the  moment 
Tony  Blair  called  Diana  the  people’s  prin- 
cess. Tbe  Tiatitm  has  reclaimed  the  monar- 
chy for  itself  As  one  conservative  colum- 
nist wrote  yesterday,  after  the  Queen  had 
bowed  to  public  pressure:  “They  used  to 
tell  us  what  to  do.  Now  we  tell  them  what 
to  do.” 

Ultimately  today’s  event  will  be  as  much 
about  ourselves  as  about  them,  or  even 
Diana  herself  We  have  seen  ourselves  in  a 
new  light  this  week,  as  we  have  dropped 
the  old  British  reserve  and  learned  to 
mourn  in  public.  Many  people,  lots  of  them 
men,  have  said  they  have  grieved  for  Di- 
ana more  than  for -their  own  families  — 
because,  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
allowed  the  public  expression  of  real  emo- 
tion. It  has  left  a strange,  previously-un- 
seen  atmosphere  in  the  country.  Maybe 
history,  maybe  hysteria.  We  cannot  know 
till  it  is  all  over.  . 

The  fairytale  is  about  to  end.  We  should 
I give  thanks  for  the  joy  we  bad  in  witness- 
ing it  the  joy  we  had  from  a woman  with 
an  odd,  upward  Cancel  and  a dazzling 
I smile.  She  will  be  buried  today,  but  not 
forgotten. 


Not  long  to  reign  over  us? 

THE  most  fitting  tribute  I I COULDN'T  agree  more  I (fi^MONHoggartsaysitis  j 1J|#E  ARE  told  that  "All  the 
to  Diana  would  be  to  J ■ with  Simon  Hoggart  (Cold  %iPtbe  “Queen's  job  to  under-  W people”  want  to  deter- 
abolish  the  monarchy  I stoicism  rules,  September  5).  stand  her  people  quite  as  well  mine  the  way  that  the  monar- 
and  let  her  sons  lead  an  I Prince  William  is  the  last  las  the  editor  ofthe  Sun".  I I chy  behave — they  want  to  de- 


THE  most  fitting  tribute 
to  Diana  would  be  to 
abolish  the  monarchy 
and  let  her  sons  lead  an 
ordinary  life.  But  too  many  in- 
stitutions, too  much  headed 
note  paper,  too  many  honour- 
ary  titles,  as  well  as  the  Church 
of  England  and  its  prayers 
would  have  to  change.  When 
we  lose  tbe  illusion  that  the 
monarchy  is  composed  of  any- 
thing other  than  ordinary 
people,  we  will  lose  tbe  illusion 
that  Britain  is  anything  other 
than  an  ordinary  nation  amqng 
many  others. 

Brian  Davey. 

Fbrest  Road  East, 

Nottingham  NGl  4JF. 


■with  Simon  Hoggart(Cold 
stoicism  rules,  September  6). 
Prince  William  is  the  last 
hope  for  the  Windsors  but  his 
unenviable  task  of  becoming 
“the  people's  King”  has  been 
made  one  hundred  times 
more  difficult  by  the  loss  of 
his  mother.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  Queen  takes  note  erf1  the 
obvious  grief  shown  by  the 
nation  and  realises  that  Di- 
ana was  far  more  in  touch 
with  the  ordinary  people  of 
this  nation  than  any  member 
of  her  family. 

John  Thompson, 
l Nevilles  Cross  Villas, 
Durham  City  DH1 4JR. 


SIMONHoggartsaysitis 
the  “Queen's  job  to  undei 


; vfiPthe"  Queen's  job  to  under- 
stand her  people  quite  as  well 
as  the  editor  of  the  Sun”.  I 
thought  that  the  majorperk  of 
being  descended  from  the  big- 
gest bully  on  the  block  was 
that  you  can  do  whatyou  want 
and  don't  have  to  curry  favour 
with  "the  people".  If  Mr  Hog- 
gart  believes  we  should  have  a 
bead  of  state  who  is  answer - 
ahle  to  the  people  and  “under- 
stands the  popular  mood"  he 
must,  as  I do,  believe  that  it  is 
time  to  ditch  tbe  monarchy 
and  elect  one. 

Dennis  Lane. 

5 Bright  Trees  Road, 
Geddington,  Northants. 


WE  ARE  told  that  "Afi  the 
people”  want  to  deter- 


Why  real  grief  is  not  for  public  display 

1 A /HO  are  we  to  sit  in  judge-  j themselves  to  be  grievingfor  i took  awa 
V V ment  of  the  royal  family  Diana  as  much  as  tor  a mem-  I what  had 


(Letters,  Septembers}?  My 
brother  died  six  weeks  ago 
following  a tragic  accident.  My 
father  was  unable  to  speak  tor 
four  days  as  he  was  so  over- 
come with  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  only  son.  Not  one  of  my 
immediate  family  members 
could  have  made  a “state- 
ment” regarding  their  feelings 
and  response  as  much  as  five 
days,  let  alone  one  or  two  days, 
after  the  event 
Susan  Thompson. 

54  Malden  Road, 

London  NW53HG. 

S DC  months  ago,  my  middle- 
aged  parents  were  both 
killed  in  a car  accident  whilst 
on  holiday  in  Florida.  Their 
deaths  were  as  sudden  and 
shocking  as  Diana's.  I have 
heard  and  read  that  many 
members  of  the  public  believe 


themselves  to  be  grieving  tor 
Diana  as  much  as  for  a mem- 
ber of  their  own  families.  They 
are  vastly  deluded  by  equating 
the  loss  of  those  who  are 
known  and  loved  personally 
with  the  loss  of  an  Important 
public  figure.  Diana's  death 
was  tragic  but  the  loss  of  my 
own  much-loved  parents  was 
on  a different  scale  entirely. 
Elizabeth  Stern. 

46  Kennerton  Road, 

London  SE59AR. 

T ALKCNG  with  my  pupils  on 
I theflrstday  ofterm.1  was 
surprised  that,  almost  without 
exception,  they  felt  that  the 
reaction  to  the  death  was  ex- 
cessive and  that  the  funeral  ar- 
rangements were  almost  hys- 
terical. The  consensus  was 
that,  yes  they  were  sorry  she 
was  dead;  yes  she  conld  be 
given  a Funeral  somewhat  out 
of  the  ordinary,  but  that  if  you 


took  away  her  title  and  looks, 
what  had  she  really  done  to 
merit  this  extraordinary 
world  reaction? 

Perhaps  it  is  time  tbe  media 
stopped  telling  the  world  that 
all  Britain’s  youth  is  in  deep- 
est mourning?  A fair  propor- 
tion seem  to  be  viewing  It  all 
wife  some  cynicism. 

Allan  FriswelL 
83  High  Road, 

Leighton  Buzzard  LU7  OBT. 

OOD  people  go  to  a funeral 

to  remember  their  dead 
and  to  draw  strength  fitun  a 
shared  experience.  The  mean- 
spirited  go  to  criticise  the  ar- 
rangements and  snipe  at  their 
relatives.  Perhaps  the  media 
should  refrain  from  trying  to 
bring  out  the  worst  In  us. 

John  Logan. 

42  Foredrift  Close, 

South  crest  Reddltch, 

Worcs  B98  7NP. 


«■  people”  want  to  deter- 
mine the  way  that  the  monar- 
chy behave — they  want  to  de- 
cide which  flags  are  flown, 
when,  where  and  how— they 
want  to  exclude  certain  people 
ftom  ascending  to  the  throne 
and  to  have  a positive  say  in 
the  successor. 

Surely  tins  is  not  a monar- 
chy, it  is  what  grown-ups  call  a 
presidency — and  perhaps 
that  is  what  ought  to  be 
thought  about 
Simon  Clayton. 

16A  Peters  Street, 

London  N1 8JG. 

We  may  edii  letters. 

Paris  carnage 

INfiveyearsinParisIhave 
never  once  seen  or  heard  off 
anyone  being  breathalysed,  let 
alone  prosecuted  for  driving 
over  the  legal  alcohol  limit 
From  where  I live,  on  the 
banks  ofthe  Seine  on  the  op- 
posite bank  to  the  Font  de 
l’Ahna  I see  cars  travell  ing  at 
excessive  speeds  and  not  stop- 
ping at  red  lights.  The  traffic 
lights  just  outside  my  building 
are  decorated  about  four 
times  a year  with  bouquets  to 
commemorate  deaths. 

France  has  twice  as  many 
road  deaths  per  year  as  Brit- 
ain. If  the  British  were  to 
scream,  shout,  and  attack 
France  tor  its  inadequate  law- 
enforcement,  we  might  save 
some  of  the  2^380  people  due  to 
die  here  in  road  accidents  be- 
I fore  the  end  ofthe  year. 
AEvanovitch. 

33  Quai  Voltaire, 

75007  Paris,  France, 


Cruel  plot  of  vengeful  royal  opera 


Inbrief 

I WANDERED  along  the  Mall 
yesterday— purely  in  the 
Interests  of  sociological 
research,  yon  understand.  I 
was  looking  for  a category  of 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


Housewives  in  the 

queue  at  the  bread  shop 
exchanged  their  sad  tit- 
bits of  information.  He  had 
Just  got  up  when  he  was 
Stricken,  said  one.  No.  he  had 
been  tying  his  tie  when  the 
blood  rushed  to  his  head  and 
burst  the  vessels,  said  an- 
other. They  were  talking 
about  the  death  of  Tommy 
Handley,  the  wartime  come- 
dian. It  was  my  first  expert, 
ence,  as  a small  child,  ofthe 
fact  that  there  were  people 
outside  the  circle  of  family 
and  neighbours  — people  we 
might  never  actually  see  in 


the  flesh  — who  were  never- 
theless characters  in  our  i 
I lives.  1 

There  was  also  Mr  Chur- 
chill, and  “Ike",  and  later 
Wilfred  Pickles,  and  Dans 
Compton,  of  the  living,  the 
Queen  and  Princess  Marga- 
ret, Even  Hitler,  although  he 
was  already  dead,  and  almost 
the  only  bad  person.  Such 
memories  suggest  two  lines  of 
reflection  it  seems  worth 
following  today.  One  is  that 
tbe  awareness  of  the  relation- 
ship between  private  and  pub- 
lic life  is  infinitely  more  ad- 
vanced now  than  It  was  then. 
It  1$  the  ordinary  stuff  of  In- 
tellectual analysis,  and  the 
I study  of  how  that  relationship 
is  “mediated"  by  the  press 
and  television  is  an  academic 
branch,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar in  our  universities.  But 
j somehow  this  does  not  Influ- 
ence our  reactions  as  it 
should  and  does  not  properly 
bring  in  the  scepticism,  dis- 
! tance,  and  questioning  that 
people  ought  to  have  about 


this  most  complex  aspect  of 
the  way  modern  societies 
work.  Instead,  we  either  get 

an  Tinthinirfng  emotionalism 
or  a fhlse  sociology  of  the  mo- 
ment in  which,  out  off  one  or 
two  events,  far-reaching  theo- 
ries as  well  as  great  dramas 
are  constructed. 

Tbe  other  thought  is  that 
the  public-private  world  of 
those  days  was  a more  com- 
passionate one  than  that 
which  we  have  today.  Forget 
the  death  of  deference.  That 
was  a more  deferential  world 
but  it  was  also  a more  kindly 
world,  and  these  were  loved 
public  characters,  with  only  a 
few  exceptions.  Whatever  its 
falsities,  and  they  were  un- 
doubtedly there,  it  stands  in 
sad  Contrast  to  the  vengeful 
opera  that  has  been  staged 
over  the  last  week  and  in 
which  the  whole  world  has 
taken  part,  as  blame  shifted 
from  the  press  to  the  people 
and  then  to  the  Palace.  One 
says  staged,  because  it  is  hard 
to  accept  that  the  need  to 


blame  was  bluntly  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  so  many.  In 
private  circumstances,  guilt 
is  a normal  reaction  to  death, 
and  sometimes,  by  displace-, 
ment,  there  comes  the  blam- 
ing of  others.  There  is  a feel- 
ing of  guilt,  a tendency  to 
blame,  but  these  are  only  ele- 
ments in  a volatile  state  of 
mind.  But  they  can  be  seized 
on  by  the  press  and  broad- 
casting, providing  a way  to 
“point"  the  story  forward,  to 
give  it  momentum  We  have 
treated  the  death  of  Princess 
Diana  as  a case  of  murder. 
That  has  gone  beyond  these 
shores.  The  French  are  deter- 
mined that  French  justice  not 
be  seen  at  fault,  the  Germans 
that  Stuttgart  engineering  not 
be  blamed.  The  Americans 
point  a finger  at  tbe  cult  of 
celebrity,  which  they  feel 
their  nation  had  a special 
part  in  inventing.  Some 
Arabs  even  believe  it  was  a 
real  murder. 

Bert  it  was  an  accident,  not 
a tore-ordained  or  doomed 


end.  Show  a settled  pattern  of 
events  in  which  the  famous 
and  celebrated  have  died  be- 
cause they  were  being  pur- 
sued by  the  press.  List  the 
other  paparazzi  deaths,  or 
even  any  long  list  or  deaths 
caused  indirectly  by  the  pres- 
sure, callous  and  unfair 
though  it  can  be,  of  Intrusive 
media  attention.  You  cannot 
because  there  is  no  such  list. 
The  accident  which  took  Di- 
ana’s life  and  those  of  two 
other  human  beings  did  not 
have  to  happen,  and  because 
It  did  not  have  to  happen,  we 
cannot  build  too  much  on  it. 
It  is  not  in  any  logical  way  the 
“key”  to  the  fixture  of  the 
monarchy,  or  of  Britain,  or  of 
anything  else. 

The  way  Britain  has  be- 1 
i haved  after  Diana's  death, . 
however,  may  say  something 
about . that  future.  Undoubt- 
edly there  has  been  a popular 
investment  in  Diana's  efforts 
to  rescue  her  life  from  the  di- 
saster of  her  marriage  and  to 
do  worthwhile  things  in  a 


UNLIKE  Elton  John  I’ve 
never  really  minded  going 
bald.  This  week’s  events  have 
reminded  me  of  one  ofthe  pos- 
itive advantages  ofthe  condi- 
tion: no  forelock  to  tug. 

Root  Cartwright-' 

47  The  Crosspath, 

Radlett  Herts 


continuing  public  role  that 
was  wider  and  deeper  than 
realised.  Some  have  used  this 
as  the  basis  for  setting  up, 
around  this  tragedy,  an  oppo- 
sition between  an  old  Britain, 
patriarchal  and  repressed, 
and  a new  one,  open  and  tol- 
erant and  loving.  The  court 
versus  the  carers.  This  sim- 
plistic scheme  does  violence 
to  intricate  reality. 

Worse,  there  has  been  cruel 
criticism  of  the  royal  family ; 
for  their  alleged  lack  of  feel- 1 
ing.  What  vicious  nonsense 
this  has  been!  Given  the  diffi-  j 
culties  of  the  relationship  i 
with  Diana,  how  could  the  1 
feelings  of  the  various  differ- 
ent members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily after  her  death  not  be  com- 
plicated? Grief  does  not  mean 
an  end  to  differences,  even  If 
it  puts  them  in  a different 
context.  How  dare  we  dictate 
to  the  royal  femily  — and  it 
would  be  the  same  were  it  any 
other  family  — not  only  how 
they  should  show  sorrow,  hid, 
almost,  that  they  admit  guilt 
tor  their  supposed  mistreat- 
ment of  Diana,  or  even  for  her 
death?  How  could  we  forget 
that  family's  long  history  of 
duty,  sacrifice,  and  disap- 
pointment? How  indeed  could 


Tiyi]  FTtTTTrTo  l 


among  the  dlvarsemasa. 
I think  rve  found  one: 
“Guardian-readers-who* 
reaHy-shoulchi’t-be-tntcr- 
estedhotnare-gafltily-&acl- 
natedrby-afl-thls.” 

Anyone  join  me  in  it? 
Charlotte  Hen  wood. 

69  Gleneagle  Road, 
Streatham, . 

London  SW166AY.  . 


A Country  Diary 


MACHYNLLETH:  In  a neigh- 
bour’s garden  last  week  I was 
thrilled  to  see  a silver-washed 
frltSlaiy  on  the  flowers  of  a 
buddleia.  Years  ago  I would 
have  taken  this  butterfly  tor 
granted.  But  not  now.  Like- 
wise I used  to  see  the  pearl- 
bordered  fritillary  and  even  a 
few  high  browns,  but  both 
those  creatures  of  delight 
have  vanished  like  the  morn- 
ing mist. 

If  records  went  back  many 
centuries  we  might  see  that 
astonishing  changes  have  oc- 
curred in  butterfly  popula- 
tions with  tbe  various  fluctu- 
ations in  the  climate.  And  in 
these  days  of  man-made 
global-wanning,  heaven  alone 
knows  what  butterflies  will 
disappear  and  what  strangers 
may  come  to  replace  fl»m. 
Thoughts  ofthe  greenhouse 
effect  must  have  occurred  to 
many  who  witnessed  last 
year’s  wonderful  invasion,  of 
painted  ladles.  Yet  where  are 
they  this  year?  I have  not  seen 
even  one.  If  we  dig  through 
the  archives  we-ftod  that  1996 
was  not  the  only  year  when 


we  . forget  foe  image  of  that 
other  fairy-tale  royal  couple, 
a half-century  ago,  the  ones 
whose  marriage  did  not  fell, 
and  whose  declhring  years,  al- 
ready difficult,  we  now 
choose  to  make  more  difficult 

8tm? 

The  best  part  of  the  public 
response  to  the  loss  of  Diana 
has  been  the  kind  of  general 
recognition  of  the  sadness  of 
tilings  that  our  . overly  opti- 
mistic and  materialistic  soci- 
ety needs  from  time  to  time,  i 
The  worse  part  has  been  to , 
ace  that  essentially  pure  feel- 
ing feed  a shallow  culture  of 
blame.  The  American  author 
Phil  Cajruto,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  describes,  how,  in  the 
aftermath  of  a tragedy  “The 
people  of  the  neighbourhood 
knew  that  the  spectacle  un- 
folding before  them  was  a 
necessary,  almost  a sacred 
ritual  that  must  not  be  inter- 
fered with  In  any  way.  This 
ritual  was  called  coverage .. . 
If  they  had  been  Americans  of 
their  grandparents’  genera- 
tion they  would  have  sought 
out  priests  and  ministers. 
Their  televisions  made  the 
alien  familiar  through  the 
familiar  ceremonies  of  cover- 
age  ...”  The  death  of  Diana 


I FOUND  Steve  Bell’s  cartoon 
(September  4)  deeply  offen- 
sive and  inappropriate.  I am 
disgusted  that  you  have  seen 
flttopubli&h  It  and  I Just  hope 
that  Prince  William  and 
PrinceHarrydonotgettosee 
it 

Elizabeth  Murray. 

37  Firgrove  Crescent, 

Yate,  BlistolBSTr  GAEL. 

WE  absolutely  loved  Steve 
Ben’s  brifliant  cartoon 
(September  4).  Roll  on  Sun- 
day, when,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
this  appalling  performance 
will  be  over. 

MASptanler. 

48  KeWinside  Gardens. 
Glasgow  G206BQ. 


painted  ladies  have  invaded 
Britain  in  huge  numbers.  In 
such  years  of  abundance  they 
have  bred  here  in  plenty  and 
maybe  some  have  migrated 
back  to  the  Mediterranean 
region  to  autumn.  None,  It 
seems,  ever  get  through  a 

British,  winter. 

The  fortunes  of  chit  butter- 
flies are  ever  closely  watched 
but  never  more  so  than  this 
year  when  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  them  all  is  being 
reported  on  throughout  Brit- 
ain by  wiiat  may  weD.be  a 
record  number  of  observers. 
Doubtless  there  will  be  sur- 
prising increases  and  baffling 
declines.  And  perhaps  some- 
one will  have  had  tbe  luck  of 
old  Harry  and  seen  a Camber- 
well beauty,  a monarch,  a 
Bath  white,  a Queen  of  Spain 
or  a long-tailed  blue.  A book 
on  ray  sheK  speaks  of  an 
American  painted  lady  that  is 
different  from  ours  and  which 
once  in  a blue  moon  finds  its 
way  here.  So  keep  your  eyes 
open:  it  may  be  yoor  only 
painted  lady  tills  year. 

WILLIAM  CONOR  Y 


underlines  this  new  situation 
and  responsibility,  to  which 
press  and  broadcasting,  if 
they  do  not  create,  the.  public 
mood,  certainly  can  shape  it 
to  malign,  or  benign  effect. 
One  can  almost  see  the  next 
act  to  he  created  by  these  im- 
presarios of  the  popular  win, 
with  the  choice  hovering  be- 
tween an  aria  of  recancOia* 
tion  or  another  arpeggio  of 
accusation- 

U is  time  to  stop  it 

Everybody  knows  that 
when  somebody  dies  the  most 
difficult  thing  is  to  say  any- 
thing authentic.  Expression 
rushes  into  the' traps  of  con- 
ventional phrases,  commiser- 
ations, even  arguments  and 
accusations. 

That  accounts  for  foe  not 
uncommon  experience  that 
the  really  true  sense  of  loss 
itoes  not  come  until  later.  The 
arrested  photographer  who 
said  "Everything  feels  so  abt 
surd  and  stupid"  may  have 
said  more  than  many  a rheto- 
rician could. 

In  foe  end.  a death  is  a sad- 
ness, just  that,  .understood 
only  through  faith,  or  the  lade 
off  it,  not  to  be  further  ex- 
plained or  glossed,  or  enlisted 
for  this  or  that  purpose . 
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The  making  of  the 
myth  of  Saint  Diana 


David  Cannadine  believes 
she  will  live  on  through  her 
children  as  well  as  through  her 
image,  but  questions  whether 
the  Palace  will  be  able  simply 
to  carry  on  with  business  as 
usual  as  it  did  in  the  past 
after  Princess  Caroline,  and 
later  Edward  VIII,  were 
frozen  out  of  the  royal  court 


,v 


The  death  ofDi- 

anai ' Princess  -of 
Wales,  from  a road 
accident  at  the  rela- 
tively tender  age  of 
36  bas  left  unmoved  and  un- 
touched only  the  hardest  of 
hearts  and -the  meanest  of 
spirits.  During  a period  of 
mourning  the  like  erf  which 
Britain  has  never  witnessed 
before,  fhi«  has  been  over- 
whelmingly the  general  ver- 
dict She  died  too  young,  with 

what  should  have  been  the 
greater  part  of  her  life 
stretching  out  .before  her:  She 
died  suddenly-  and  without 
warning,  at  a time  when  she 
seemed  healthier  and  happier 
than  she  bad  ever  been.  And 
she  died  horribly,  brutally 
and  violently  — a death 
which  was  literally  heart- 
piercing for  her,  as  It  was 
metaphorically  heart-pierc- 
ing for  everyone  else.  Thus 
did  her  fairy  story,  which  bad 
begun  so  romantically  In  July 
1581  with  a horse-drawn  car- 
riage outside  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  London,-  come  to  a 
shocking  end  16  years  lafar» 
with  a drunken  driver  and  a 
wrecked  car  in  a Paris  under- 
pass. A week  after  her  death, 
it  is  stm  not  possible  to  write 
these  words  without  a shua- 
deff.  t 

Even  so,  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  the  reaction  to  her 
death  during  the  last  sewn 
days  have  taken  many  peofl*6 
by  surprise.  From  around  the 
globe,  world  leaders  have 
paid  -their  tributes;  among 
♦tumi  the  prime  ministers  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
the  president  of  France,  tne 
sTciSSS  General  of  the 
TTwitcd  Nations,  and  Nelson 
Mandate.  In  the  United  States, 
what  would-  otherwise  have 
been  a i«»g  and  uneventful 


Labor  Day  weekend  was 
transformed  Into  a non-stop 
news  bulletin,  as  journalists 
were  called  back  from  the 
beach  to  file  their  cosy,  and 
top  television  presenters  were 
sent  to  London  to  cover  the 
. story  first-hand.  But  inevita- 
bly it  is  In  Britain  that  the 
response  has  been  most  pro- 
nounced^ Flags  have  been  fly- 
ing at  half  mast,  normal  tele- 
vision schedules  have  been 
abandoned,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter .has  spoken  emotionally 
about  “the  people’s  princess," 
and  today  there  takes  place 
the  foil-scale  ceremonial  fu- 
neral in  Westminster  Abbey, 
which-  has  rightly  been  de- 
scribed as  ''a'  unique  tribute 
to  a unique  person":"  ; - • -\ 
These  official,  reaction* 

have  been  far  surpassed  by 
those  of  the  ordinary  people 
whose  princess  Tony  Blair 
proclaimed  Diana  to  have 
been.  In  the  Boston  hotel 
where  I'  was  staying  last 
weekend.  1 was  offered  condo- 
lenoes  by  porters,  waiters  and 
foTimg  guests.  It- was  the  same 
in.  New  York  later  hr  the 
week,  where  1 only  had  to 
open  my  mouth  for  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  to  come 
rolling  In'  from  ^complete 
strangers.  As  for  Britain:  it 
seems  as  though  Diana  In 
death  h«K  finally  slain  die 
stiff  uper  lip  with  which  she 
had  been  so  uncamfortahlfrixL 
life.  On  scores  of  radio  and 
television  interviews,  men 
and  women  have- wept  openly 
tmn  unashamedly.  Thousands 
have  queued,  by  day  and  by 
night,  to  sign  the  books  of 
condolence  at  St  Jhihes's  Bat 
acei.  where  her  coffin  reposed. 
Tbere/atKenslngton  Palace, 
and  outside  Buckingham  ;P»1- 
ace  itself;  the  gateways  and 

lawns  have  been  knee  deep  hi 


flowers,  many  with  touching 
inscriptions  from  those  who 
had  never  known  Diana  per- 
sonally, but  who  regarded  her 
as  a true  and  real  and  close 
friend. 

Inevitably,  commentators 
have  been  searching  for  com- 
parable deaths,  and  just  as 
inevitably  they  have  found 
them.  Not  since  the  demise  of 
Princess  Grace  of  Monaco  in 
1982  bas  a royal  car  accident 
had  such  tragic  conse- 
quences. Not  since  John  Len- 
non was  shot  in  1980  has  the 
death  of  a Briton  evoked  such 
a world-wide  response.  Not 
since  Lord  Mountbatten  was 
murdered  by  the  IRA  in  1979 
has  a member  of  the  royal 
family  come  to  such  a violent 
end.;  Not  since  Winston  Chur- 
chill died  in  1965  have  so 
many  Britons  mourned  one  erf 
their  qwh  so  deeply  and  so 
sorrowingly.  Not  since  the.  as- 
sassination of  John  F Kenne- 
dy In  .1963  have  youth  and 
hope  aid  good,  looks  and 
charm  been  so  crueDy  and 
devastatlngty  snuffed  out. 
And  notatnea  their  , grieving 


been  neither  president  of  the 
United  States,  nor  (albeit  only 
briefly)  the  hero  of  the 
world’s  hopes.  And  while  her 
death  was  beyond  doubt 
waste  and  a tragedy,  there 
had  been  three-quarters  of  a 
million  such  wasted,  tragic 


British  deaths  during  the 
course  erf  the  first  world  war. 

The  feet  that  comparisons 
such  as  these  have  been  regu- 
larly and  repeatedly  made 
during  the  last  week  suggests 
a lack  of  proportion  remark- 
able even  by  contemporary 
journalistic  standards.  In- 
deed, at  one  level  it  is  the 
media  which  have  Inflated 
this  personal  tragedy  into  the 
world-wide  story  it  has  since 
become.  In  the  era  of  global 
communications,  the  news  of 
Diana’s  death  was  Instantly 
available  everywhere:  many 
people  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
United  States  knew  about  it 
before  they  went  to  bed  late 
last  Saturday  night  while 
those  in  Britain  only  woke  to 
it  on  Sunday  morning.  And 
the  need  to  keep  the 
running  for  the  whole 


Carafe,  tike  Dana,  was  seen  as  the 
victiiri  of  a harsh,  overbearing 
establ&liitient  jn  her  own 
day  , she  was  every  bit  as 
much  the  ‘people’s  princess1 


forebears  laid  their  wreaths 
at  the  Cenotaph  in  Whitehall 
in  July  1919  have  so  many 
ordinary  Britons  paid  such 
spontaneous  homage  in  our 
capital  city. 

There  Is  something  to  be 
said  fro:  each  of  these  compar- 
isons: but  not,  in  truth,  very 
'■fwiinh.  in  each  case,  they  mis* 
lead  more  than  they  illumi- 
nate. Unlike  Princess  Grace, 
Diana  was  not  a celebrity  in 
her  own  right  before  she  mar- 
ried; with  an  accomplished 
career  in  film  already  to  her 
credit  Unlike  John  Lennon 


fitia  was  not  a creative  figure 
who.  helped  transform  the 
popular  culture  of  an  entire 
generation.  Unlike  Lord 
Mountbatten,  she  had-  not 
held  a succession  of  high- 
ranking  military  and  procon- 
gntgr  posts.  Unlike  Winston 
/fhrrtt-Mn,  she  . was  not  the 
saviour  erf  her  country  in  its 
darkest  and  finest  hour.  Un- 
Wr*  John  F Kennedy,  she  had 


separating  Diana’s  death 
from  her  fimeral  has  given  it 
a cumulative,-  self-reinforcing 
momentum,  as  every  possible 
angle  has  been  explored  by 
every  possible  commentator 

and  reporter,  with  the  result 
that  it  is  difficnlt  to  think  of 
any  previous  death  which  has 
received  such  sustained,  in- 
tense, blanket  coverage  as 
this. 

Yet  while  the  reaction  to 
Diana's  death  has  been  to 
some  extent  media  driven, 
that  is  clearly  not  the  whole 
truth.  Her  death,  even  more 
than  her  life,  seems  to  have 
caught  and  intensified  a cer- 
tain popular  wnnd.  Many  of 
those  who  have  been  most 
upset  by  it  seem  to  be  among 
the  marginalised  in  society, 
the  outcasts  and  refects  of 
Thatcher! te  Britain,  those 
with  whom  she  herself  cams 
most  recently  and  most  pub- 
licly to  Identify:  the  poor  of 
the  inner  cities,  people  with 


Aids,  immigrants  feeling  the 
sting  of  racism,  battered 
women,  deserted  wives.  To 
them,  Diana  seems  to  have 
offered  same  sort  of  hope  — 
even  If  it  was  only  the  general 
reassurance  that  she  cared 
for  them,  and  felt  their  pain. 
A cynic  would  say  that  she 
was  no  more  than  the  self- 
appointed  high  priestess  of 
the  contemporary  cult  of  vic- 
timhood.  A more  generous 
verdict  would  be  that  these 
were  the  very  people  of  whose 
hearts  she  was  the  undoubted 
queen. 

This  suggests  a more  plau- 
sible historical  comparison 
than  those  which  have  gener- 
ally been  drawn  during  this 
last  week.  In  some  ways,  the 
figure  she  most  closely  resem- 
bles is  Princess  Caroline,  the 
unhappy  wife  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  who  eventually,  in 
1820,  became  King  George  IV. 
Like  Diana,  Caroline  was 
drawn  into  an  arranged  mar- 
riage with  an  unfaithful  bus- 
band,  which  went  rapidly  and 
publiriy  wrong.  Like  Diana, 
she  was  cast  out  from  foe 
royal  court  and  obliged  to 
make  her  own  life  in  her  own 
way.  Like  Diana,  she  was  de- 
termined to  go  down  fighting 
And  like  Diana  again,  she  was 
seen  by  many  as  the  victim  of 
a harsh,  overbearing  estab- 
lishment, which  won  her 
great  popular  support  from 
the  marginalised  and  disaf- 
fected, especially  wronged 
women,  and  those  who 
resented  the  long  period  of 
Tory  dominance.  In  her  own 
day,  Caroline  was  every  bit  as 
much  the  “people's  princess” 
as  Diana. 

But  as  with  Caroline,  this 
picture  of  Diana  as  an  ordi- 
nary woman,  as  “one  of  os” 
and  “on  our  side",  was  not 
entirely  plausible.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a rich  aristo- 
crat. married  the  eldest  son  of 
one  of  the  wealthiest  women 
in  the  world,  and  her  divorce 
settlement  was  reckoned  in 
millions  erf  pounds.  The  Spen- 


cer earldom  dates  back  to  the 
mid-isth  century,  by  compari- 
son with  which  the  House  erf 
Windsor  seems  distinctly  par- 
venu. Her  last  hours  were 
spent  at  the  Khz  hotel  in 
Paris  and  in  a Mercedes,  in 
the  company  of  a man  whose 
father  is  a billionaire.  These 
are  not  the  circumstances  of 
ordinary  people.  On  the  con- 
trary, Diana  lived  a jet-set, 
fast-lane  life,  of  private 
planes,  hired  helicopters. 


speedboats  and  fast  cars.  This 
was  a high-risk  existence,  imri 
others  before  her  had  also 
been  destroyed  by  it,  notably 
Prince  William  of  Gloucester 
in  a flying  accident  hi  1972, 
and  the  second  husband  of 
Princess  Caroline  of  Monaco, 
who  was  killed  when  his 
speedboat  capsized. 

Yet  for  all  her  wealth,  privi- 
lege and  connections.  Diana 
did  seem  to  many  to  be  an 
authentically  anti-establish- 
ment figure,  and  this  was  not 
only  on  account  of  her  identi- 
fication with  those  at  foe  bot- 
tom of  society.  For  her  youth- 
ful, spontaneous,  warm- 
hearted. media-wise  style 
made  the  rest  of  the  royal 
family,  and  thus  the  whole 
institution  of  monarchy,  seem 
by  comparison  unacceptably 
Victorian,  middle-aged  and 
unglamorous:  out  erf  touch 
with  contemporary  life;  stiff; 
inhibited  and  uptight;  ob- 
sessed with  protocol  and  pre- 
cedence; cold,  uncaring  and 
unsympathetic;  male  chau- 
vinist, hypocritical  and  ad- 
dicted to  blood  sports.  Indeed. 
It  has  been  this  view  of  the 
monarchy  — the  Diana  view 
— which  has  been  most 
widely  rehearsed  this  week.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  at  best  a partial 
picture.  But  for  the  time 
being  it  also  seems  the  most 
plausible  picture,  which  the 
predictably  constipated  and 
unimaginative  behaviour  of 


the  royal  family  this  week  has 
scarcely  been  calculated  to 
dispeL 

Here  again,  another  com- 
parison suggests  itself  with 


been  her  lot  And  like  Diana 
again,  it  was  only  in  death 
that  the  royal  family  rushed 
to  reclaim  and  embrace  him 
as  one  of  their  own. 

What  conclusions  might  we 
draw  from  these  compari- 
sons, as  they  relate  to  the 
debate  about  the  fixture  of  the 
British  monarchy,  which  has 
inevitably  been  re-ignited  in 
the  aftermath  of  Diana's 
death?  This  week,  two  views 
seem  to  have  been  emerging 
The  first,  and  the  more  popu- 
lar, contends  that  if  the  royal 
family  is  to  survive  foe  loss  of 
its  most  loved  member,  it  will 
have  to  learn  the  lessons  she 
taught,  and  become  less 
remote  and  more  accessible: 
Diana  may  be  dead,  but  the 
Diana  monarchy  is  the  only 
plausible  fixture  model.  Alter- 
natively. it  has  been  sug- 
gested — rather  daringly,  con- 
sidering the  general  mood  — 
that  by  popularising  a new 
candid  and  confessional  royal 


style,  part  Oprah  Winfrey, 
part  Susie  Orbach,  Diana  ac- 
tually did  the  monarchy  un- 
told damage,  and  that  foe  best 
thing  now  would  be  to  draw  a 
line  under  this  regrettable  ab- 
erration, and  return  to  the 
traditional,  more  restrained 
way  of  doing  things  which 
has  served  the  Institution  so 
well  for  most  of  this  century. 

At  first  glance,  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  week's  conven- 
tional wisdom,  foe  examples 
of  Queen  Caroline  and  Ed- 
ward vm  suggest  that  the 
civnnri  of  these  routes  is  more 
likely  to  be  taken  than  the 
first  In  their  day.  Caroline 


We  shall  always  remember  the  day 
Diana  died  and  the  day  she  was  buried; 
her  grave  will  soon  become  a place  of 
national  and  international  pilgrimage; 
books  will  cascade  from  the  presses 


the  Prince  of  Wales  who  later 
became  Edward  VUL  abdi- 
cated to  many  Wallis  Simp- 
son. and  eventually  became 
the  sad  and  embittered  Duke 
of  Windsor.  Like  Diana,  he 
had  once  been  a young,  glam- 
orous figure,  who  in  his  hey- 
day was  the  focus  erf  much 
popularity  and  media  atten- 
tion. Like  Diana,  he  seemed  to 
promise  a new-style,  new-gen- 
eration  monarchy,  more  mod- 
ern and  approachable,  and 
more  in  tune  with  the  lives 
and  expectations  of  ordinary 
people.  Like  Diana,  he  was 
disapproved  of  by  crusty  and 
reactionary  courtiers,  who 
thought  him  frivolous,  self- 
indulgent  and  irresponsible. 
Like  Diana,  lie  regarded  per- 
sonal happiness  as  being  at 
least  as  important  as  royal 
duty.  Like  Diana,  he  was 
eventually  frozen  out,  con- 
demned to  live  the  sort  of 
semi-detached  royal  life 
which  might  eventually  have 


and  Edward  both  made  a 
great  stir  and  enjoyed  wide- 
spread public  affection  ami 
support  But  their  long-term 
effect  on  the  British  monar- 
chy was  minimal  it  survived, 
but  they  did  not.  Caroline 
died  in  1821,  and  soon  became 
a forgotten  figure,  while  Ed- 
ward vm  was  followed  by 
George  VI,  who  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  stress  conti- 
nuity with  the  much  more 
formal  royal  regime  of  his 
father,  George  V.  From  this 
perspective,  it  may  well  be 
that  Diana  will  be  remem- 
bered as  no  more  than  a col- 


ourful but  ephemeral  celeb- 
rity, part  Cinderella,  part 
Marilyn  Monroe,  part  Mother 
Theresa,  part  Eva  Peron:  an 
ever-changing  amalgam  of 
shifting,  post-modern  Identi- 
ties. which  were  as  much  the 
projection  erf  our  fantasies  an 
to  her  as  they  were  an  expres- 
sion of  her  own  uncertainties 
and  contradictions. 

But  there  is  one  significant 
way  in  which  these  compari- 
sons — like  the  many  compar- 
isons made  this  past  week  — - 
mislead.  The  Duke  of  Wind- 
sor sired  no  progeny,  and  Car- 
oline's only  child.  Princess 
Charlotte,  pre-deceased  her  in 
1817.  One  of  the  reasons  why 
Edward  and  Caroline  exerted 
so  little  influence  beyond  the 
grave  was  that  they  left  be- 
hind them  no  descendants. 
But  Diana  leaves  behind  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  is  destined 
one  day  to  be  King  of  Eng- 
land. He  may  or  may  not 
adopt  his  mother's  style.  But 
whether  he  does  or  whether 
he  doesn't,  he  will  always 
remain  visibly  her  son,  and 
for  years  to  come  there  will  be 
many  people  who  will  find  It 
Impossible  to  contemplate  his 
slim,  long-legged  body,  his 
thatch  of  red-fair  hair,  and 
his  bashful,  downcast 
forough-the-eyel ashes  look, 
without  seeing  in  them  the 
image  of  his  mother.  In  a very 
real  sense,  she  win  live  on  in 

hifn. 

Nor  Is  this  aiL  More  than  a 
generation  ago,  the  death  and 
fimeral  of  John  Kennedy  (and 
here  that  comparison  is  apt) 
marked  the  beginning  of  the 
Camelot  myth  which  endured 
intact  almost  down  to  our 
own  times — a partial  version 
of  the  truth,  but  one  which  for 
years  carried  almost  every- 
thing before  iL  And  who  can 
doubt  that  the  events  of  this 
week  have  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  myth  of  Diana  as 
saint  and  martyr,  of  which 
essentially  foe  same  ought  to 
be  said?  From  this  perspec- 
tive, her  fimeral  will  conclude 
and  consolidate  a public-rela- 
tions triumph  far  surpassing 
anything  she  achieved  in  life: 
we  shall  always  remember 
the  day  she  died  and  the  day 
she  was  buried:  her  grave  will 
soon  become  a place  of 
national  and  international 
pilgrimage;  the  vacant  plinth 

IQ  the  Corner  Of  Trafalgar 

Square  need  no  longer  lack  a 
statue,  and  books  will  cascade 
from  the  presses  with  haunt- 
ing, bitter-sweet  pictures 
recalling  her  life, 

Diana,  Princess  erf  Wales  is 
dead;  but  Diana,  Queen  of 
Hearts*,  yet  lives. 
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The  week  of  Diana 


'Iwashomdess-Youcarrotoi^a^ 

assted  how  long  I had  been  on  the 
streets.  You  got  me  someHiing [toeat , 
It  was very  cold  and  wetthat  night.. 

Vincent  Seabrooltfs  home-made 
plaque  at  Kensington  Pa^ce* 


Nation  learns  to  arieve 


Charies  Nevin 

on  the  days 
when  the 
heart  ailed 
the  headlines 


I a the  end,  at  the  end  of  this 
long,  strange,  strained 
week,  perhaps  the  most 
surprising  thing  is  how 
surprised  we  have  been  by 
it.  But  then  surprise,  as  her 
family  by  marriage  discovered, 
and  continue  to  discover,  was 
one  of  Diana’s  most  strfldng 
gifts. 

Even  so,  we  should  have 
guessed  a little  better;  been 
taken  aback  a little  less  by  it  alL 
For  another  of  her  gifts,  her 
famous,  fetal  curse,  was  her 
ability  to  attract  obsessive, 
disproportionate  attention  to 
whatever  she  did,  even  if  it  was 
only  leaving  the  Bitz  Hotel, 
Paris,  after  supper 
And  we  had  seen  the 
aftermath  of  Kennedy  and 
Presley  And  other;  endless 
honrs  of  our  cultural  time  had 
been  taken  np  by  Eva  Feron  and 
Marilyn  Monroe.  But  that  was 
there.  Here,  the  controlled 
exercise  of  emotion  had  been 
heldtobeavttaUdndattdlmte 
since  at  Least  the  days  of  Drake. 

To  begin  with,  on  Sunday 
hard  on  the  news  of  Diana’s 
death,  this  idea  of  us,  believed 
abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  held 
up  well.  There  were  three 
principal  images  that  day  The 
first  was  the  twisted  metal  of 
the  Mercedes  and  the  chaos  of 
the  underpass  in  Paris. 

The  second  was  the  rigid  calm 
of  the  three  princes  on  their 
way  to  church,  only  a few  hours 
later  "Looking  somhre  hut 
remarkably  composed”  was  how 
one  newspaper  report  described 
them.  The  young  princes  sat  on 
either  side  of  their  father; 
already  wearing  black  ties.  He, 
fingers  bridged  in  front  of  him, 
red-faced  and  with  bloodshot 
eyes,  sat  staring  straight  ahead. 

During  the  hour-long  service 
In  the  parish  church  at  Crathie, 
near  Balmoral,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  death  of  Diana. 
“Everybody  in  the  world  knew 
what  had  happened,"  said  the 
Rev  Robert  Sloan,  the  Church  of 
Scotland  minister  at  Crathie. 
“Our  business  was  to  conduct  a 
normal  service  of  worship.** 
Later  he  praised  the  conduct  of 
the  young  princes:  “They  were 
remarkable.  They  were  very 
good  indeed,  despite  what  must 
have  been  going  through  their 
minds  and  hearts." 

The  third  image  was  the 
return  of  the  Princess’s  body  to 
RAF  Northolt,  the  coffin 
emerging  wrapped  in  the  royal 
standard  and  all  the  other  cold 
but  comforting  certainties  of 
the  old  protocol,  the  waiting 
dignitaries,  the  honour  guard, 
the  silence,  the  stiffness,  the 
secular  rituaL 
Those  three  images,  too, 
were  the  principal  images  in 
Monday’s  newspapers.  But 
there  were  other  strands 
prominent  in  the  coverage 
which,  taken  together  were 
about  to  overwhelm  the 
formality  of  the  mourning. 

There  was.  for  example,  the 
question  of  how  much  and  how 
widely  blame  should  be  attached 
to  broadcasters  and  the  press 
for  the  death,  and  whether 
legislation  to  protect  privacy 
was  now  desirable  or  inevitable. 
On  Monday  Lord  Waheham. 
chairman  of  the  Press 
Complaints  Commission,  began 
Immediate  talks  with  British 

newspaper  editors. 

But  any  hopes  of  the  grave 
nods  of  a debate  under  the  old 
order  had  been  destroyed  by  an 

angry  Earl  Spencer  the  day 
before,  electrlf^ingly  live  from 
South  Africa,  accusing  the  press 
of  having  blood  omits  hands 
over  the  death  of  his  sister; 
followed  hard  by  Martin  Bell 
accusing  the  press  of  “quite 
literally  hounding  to  death”  the 
Princess. 

There  was  also  the  scope  of 
the  tributes,  already  making  it 

dear  that  the  impact  of  the 

princess's  death  would  be  far 
deeper  even  than  that  of  the 
last  killed  royal.  Lord  Louis 
Mountbatten.  murdered  by  the 
IRA  In  1979;  a scope  that,  like  it 
or  not,  reached  its  apogee  the 
next  day  when  .John  Travolta 
pledged  that  he  would  be  there 
for  the  young  princes  24  hours  a 
day — “I  mean  it”. 

But  equally  significant  was 

the  reaction  to  the  tragedy 
of  the  holders  of  the  new 
protocol.  Tony  Blair  had  cut  an 
impressive  figure  at  Northolt. 


Pate  and  Kim 
Craxton  from 
north  Norfolk 
with  their 
daughters  Kate, 
12,  and  Amy;  10. 


They  left  their 

family 

tupperware 
business  and 
came  down  from 
north  Norfolk. 
Yesterday  was 
Kate’s  birthday 
mid  she  had 
chosen  to  spend 
It  In  London,  at 
Kensington 
Palace  and 
camped  outside 
Westminster 
Abbey.  “We 
Initially  thought 
we’d  stay  in  a 
hotel,  but  we 
thought  we’d 
' better  como 
down  hers  and 
get  our  spot. 
We’ve  never 
been  camping  in 
our  live*.  Amy 
said  ‘Are  we  ' 
going  to  sleep 
like  the 
homeless 
people?”  said 
IGm.  “I’ve  got  OK 
magazine, 
NmyVe  got  the 
last  pictures  of 
heron  holiday, 
and  she  looks  so 
happy.  Thank 
God  we’ve  got 
those  pictures.” 


Interviews  in 
Central  London 
yesterday  by 
Clare  Longrigg 

Photographs  by 
Martin  Godwin 


and  his  tribute  had  been  the 
most  telling  of  any:  “1  fed  tflee 
everyone  else  In  this  country 
today  l am  utterly  devastated ... 
How  many  times  do  yon 
remember  her  and  In  how  many 
different  ways  with  the  sickTthe 
dying,  the  children  »n«i  the 
needy... 

“She  was  a wonderful  and  a 
warm  human  being,  although 
her  own  life  was  often  sadly 
touched  by  tragedy ...  We  know 

how  difficult  things  were  for  her 
from  time  to  time.  I am  sure  we 
can  only  guess  that  But  people 
everywhere,  not  just  here  in 
Britain,  kept  faith  with  Princess 
Diana.  They  liked  bet;  they  Loved 
hen  they  regarded  her  as  one  of 
file  people. 

"She  was  the  People’s  Princess, 
and  that  is  bow  she  will  stay  how 
she  win  remain  in  our  hearts 
and <rar  memories  forever". 

The  People’s  Princess:  the  key 
phrase,  fire  one  that  should  have 


Indicated  to  the  holders  of  the 
old  protocol  that  the  coming 
days  were  not  to  be  entirely  in 
their  hands.  Credit  for  its 
invention  has  been  given  to 
Alastair  Campbell,  the  Prime 
Minister’s  press  secretary 
Downing  Street  and  New 
Labour;  with  their  celebrated 
feel  for  the  thoughts  of  the 
people,  and  equally  celebrated 
need,  to  control,  were 
determined  that  the  princess 
should  get  a rather  larger  and 
more  populist  send-off  than  the 
old  protocol  might  allow.  New 
Labour;  New  Grief. 

And  it  was  this  . tension 
between  the  two  schools, 
stretched  ever  tighter  by  a 
popular  press  understandably 
anxious  to  move  things  on  from 
the  stale  of  their  hands,  which 
was  to  give  fiie  week  its  frantic, 
ever  fester  dynamic,  whirring 
unstoppably  right  over  the  top 
into  places  unlmagined  even  in 


the  most  fevered  niches  of 
MHlbank  and  perhaps  best 
summed  up  by  the  front  page  of 
Thursday’s  Daily  Mail,  with  Its 
headline  “Let  The  Flag  Fly  At 
Half  Mast”  below  four  h«*ed 
headlines  promoting  stories 
inside:  Thana  died  wearing 
Dodl’s  ring",  “The  funeral  route 
has  been  doubled",  “Will  the 
bays  follow  die  coffin?",  and 
“Has  the  House  of  Windsor 
got  a heart?" 

It  began  with  the  Sowers. 
Flowers  to  marie  tragedies  have 
been  a sad  commonplace  in 
Britain  since  the  Hillsborough 
disaster;  but  not  even  that  aea  in 
its  w£nd-erackled  Cellophane 
outside  Anfirid  *n  natch 
the  flowers  for  Diana,  at 
Kensington  Palace,  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  outside 

A1  thorp,  wherever  there  was  the 
remotest  Diana  association. 

On  the  Sunday  when  It 
started,  there  had  been 


an  Initial  Instinct  among 
J ournalists  that  the  flower  flow 
was  coming  from  the  hard-core 

of  Ojawn  .... 

perpetually  attending  royalists. 
But  the  Blair  Instinct  was  better: 
Anyone  who  doubted  it  should 
have  been  outside  Buckingham  ' 
Palace  at  &30  on  Sunday 
morning,  when  a black  - 
Lamborghini  drew  up  and 
Prince  Naseem  Hamed,  the 
baser;  got  out.  deposited  a large 
bouquet  and  then  drove  off 
without®  word. 

The  flowers  have  continued 
unabated  ever  since.  Planeload 
after  planeload  have  arrived 
from  Thailand,  South  Africa, . 
and  Sanya,  te  net  alone  has 
flown  In  five  million  extra  roses 
and  summer  blooms.  The 
Flowers  and  Plants  Association 
estimate  that  this  week  rather 
more  than  £50  million  will  be 
spent  in  Britain  on  flowers  for 
Diana. 


Go  to  any  of  the  shrines,  and 
wonder;  Wonder  first  at  the  all- 
pervasive  scent.  Wonder  at  the 
number;  and  then  begin  to  feel 
guilty  at  not  bringing  any 

yourself.  Wonder;  too,  at  the 

waste  of  £50  million  as  the 
British  try  to  work  out  how  they 
should  be  grieving;  as  they  try  to 
rediscoverthe  art  of  mourning, 
perfected  by  the  Victorians  and 
then  buried  by  two  world  wars 
and  an  age  which  spends  much 
of  ks  tlme  trying  to  evade  age 
and  what  comes  after; 

And  then  there  wore  the 
queues,  the  Phenomenon  In  the 
MalL  the  ample  snnlrtwg 
backwards  and  forwards  In  a 
line  that  would  take  seven,  eight 
hours,  often  through  the  sight, 
before  offering  up  the  chance  to  • 
write  a message  of  condolence 
that  would  probably  never  he 
read.  Many  explanations  have 
been  offered  for  it;  none  of  them 
better  than  that  of  Ipaga  Hi 
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tou  could  be  Tom  Cruise,  you 
could  be  a pensioner  like  me,  ora 
millionaire,  but  we've  all  got  to 
stand  in  this  same  queue.' 

Man  wafting  in  fine  to  sign  one  of 
the  books  of  condolence 


here 


Mark  Lawson  on 

the  next  stage  of  the 
deification  of  the 
princess 

TS  ELJOT  once  read  at 
wlhdsoi;  in  the  presence 
of  the  royal  family 
(tacloding  the  young 
Princess  Elizabeth  and 
her  mother),  his  poem  The  Waste- 
lands It  indudes  tte  fallowing  lines: 
Unreal  Ctiy 

A crowd  flowed  over  London 
Bridge,  so  many 

I had  not  thought  that  death  had 
undone  so  many. 

Whether  or  not  the  lines  meant 
much  to  the  royals  at  the.  time  (the 
image  invoked  glassy-eyed  London 
commuters  streaming  to  work), 
they  must  aeon  eerily  coherent 
nose  Who  in  Britain  — until  this 
week  — bad  believed  that  death 
could  undo  so  many?  Who  had  ever 
Imagined  this  Unreal  City  of  pun- 
gent. rustling  Ihtezflora  memorials 
to  the  streets  (a  million  bouquets  to 
date  was  yesterday’s  estimate), 
while  British  Journalists  -—  who 
once  smoothly  disdained  the  bair- 
tearlng  "hysteria"  on  the  streets  of 
Iran  following  the  death  of  the  Aya- 
tollah Khamenei  — - warmly 
recorded  London  scenes  which 
were  at  least  their  equal? 

The  public  emotion  at  the  death 
of  the  princess  has  been  so 
extreme  — and  the  gulf  is  now  so 
great  between  those  who  instinc- 
tively share  it  and  those  bemused 
or  appalled  by  it  — that  it  seems 
Increasingly  dear  ffiff  the  phe- 
nomenon reflects  more  than  the 
death  of  a 38-yeaxvdld  princess: 
Already  seme  in  the  queues  of 
mourners  claim  to  have  experi- 
enced “visions"  of  Diana  (a  ratio- 
nalist would  say  that  they  are 
simply  remembering  her  face,  a 
routine  . human  phenomenon),' 
while  others  have  reportedly  pre- 
dicted resurrection  on  the  third 
day  after  buriaL 

The  psychologist  Oliver  Ames. 
web  treated  as  a near-lunatic  on 
Newsnight  this  week  fbr  suggesting 
that  the  lamentation,  had  a patho- 
logical aspect  Yet  few  in  Britain 
would  argue  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  death-cults  surrounding 
Ayatollah  Khomenei,  Eva  Peron  or 
Elvis  Presley  have  as  much  to  with 
personal  and  cultural  disturbance 
as  with  the  object  of.  devotion.  And 
so,  with  Diana,  the  questions  must 
be  asked:  Where  does  this  extraor- 
dinary grief  come  from?  Where 
wfllitgO?  . ' ' 

One  explanation.  Is  that  there 
was  a strong  element  to  this  weed’s 


scenes  of  catharthis  of  the  recant 
past  The  crowds  are  not  grieving 
for  Diana  alone  Many  are  restag- 
tog  bereavements  «nd  psychic  dra- 
mas of  their  own  lives.  Fbr  others, 
their  grief  is  a hoed  against  the 
state  of  now:  a vigflibraQ  the  other 
front-page  ghosts  of  the  1980s  and 
the  1990s.  . 

In  the  last  10  years,  Britons  have 
suffered  with  depressing  frequency 
hull  dying  hifitimtinmi  Of  Tnnrtnl- 
ity  and  deep,  vicarious  grief  This  Is 
a bad  time  for  death.  Not  of  course, 
bad  bythe  standards  of  the  1910s  or 
the  tbb'lMOstwbw  millions  died  In 
war),  but  shocking,  in  an  age  arid 
society  which  has  ednie  to  regard 

long  and  healthy  life  as  a light  and 
in  which  each  successive  headline 
tragedy  fa  accorded  a greater  imme- 
diacy and  intimacy  by  the  develop- 
ing speed  and  scale  of  modem: 
media  coverage:  Hungerford,  Fan 
Am  303,  Hillsborough,  the  Bulger 
case,  the  death  of  John  Smith,  Dun- 
blane, TWA  800.  Most  moderately, 
sensitive  people  carry  the  psychic 
scars  of  some  or  all  of  these 
tragedies. 

Yet  it  would  have  seemed  Intru- 
sive and  an^ant  fbr  hundreds  and 
thousands  to  have  descended  cm 
Liverpool  or  Scotland  or  Long 
Island  on  those  occasions.  Horror 
and  grief  over  toe  deaths  of  the 
unbeknown  was  bleak  arid  confus- 
ing. Atlast— to  the  death  of  Diana 

— has  coma  a public  deetii  which 
does  not  fed  vicarious  to  those 
mourning  it  They  believe  that  they 
knew  Diana  and  that  their  loss  1b 
personal 

The  second  question  — vital 
because  of  the  centrality  of  the 
media  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
dpptb  — is  whether  journalism 
merely  reflected  or  helped  to  direct 
the  grief 

- Perhaps  significantly;  the 


Danrie  Stewart, 
40,  Hues  in 
Hatfield,  Harts, 
but  (paw  up  In 
Glasgow. 

Davie  sat  iq> 
camp  outside 


the  behaviour  was  imitative  of  film 
and  photographs:  that  a condition 


rhetoric  of  the  ftrewell  .messages  of  grief-envy  was  created,  cf  guilt 
laid  in  the  streets  and  parks  ^af  at  impassivity  It  was  noticeable 
Britain  predominantly  borittws'  this  week  that  those  who  ccnsid- 
phrases  which  originated  in^the  ered  the  general  reaction  to  be 
media.  The  national  outpouring  of  excessive  became  a kind  of  under- 
mourning  has  been  largely  shaped : ground  movement  nervously  test- 


show  — is  a dose-up  of  two  weep- 
ing schoolboys  from  the  pictures  of 
the  dying  princess  which  the 
tabloids  are  currently  boasting 
about  their  refusal  to  print?  Tears 
are  not  automatically  more  decent 
than  blood. 


by  two  soundbites:  the 


>ing  out  the  ground  in  conversations 


desire  to  be  “Queen  of  people’s',  to  ascertain  if  they  were  speaking 
hearts*  <as\  expressed  to  bee  ^o  a believer  oar  an  apostate. 
Panorama  interview)  and ' -theiS-'  Also  to  trams  Of  the  role  of  Jour- 
Prime- Minister’s  Sunday  morning*  inalista  in  these  events.  Diana’s 
declaration  that  she  was  the  "Peo-t  -admirers  might  reflect  that  one. 
pie’s  Princess".  In  the  mime  was  the'  tresutt  cf  tiie  poblic/media  pressure 
moet-frequenfly  repeated  public;  *an  the  royals  to  make  their  grief 


ONE  newspaper  claimed 
yesterday  that,  through 
the  photographs  of  a 
distraught  Prince 
Harry  inspecting  the 
floral  tributes  outside  Balmoral 
“flie  royal  family's  grief  was  tangi- 
ble". But  had  anyone  ever  seriously 
suspected  or  suggested  that  the 
boys  themselves  were  not  upset  by 
the  death  of  ♦hofi*  mnrtiw^ 

Sir  David  English,  editor-in-chief 
of  file  Dally  Mall  and  Mall  On  Sun- 
day went  on  television  news  pro- 
grammes on  Thursday  evening  to 
say  that  the  revisionist  behaviour  cf 
the  royals  on  that  day  demonstrated 
"not  the  power  of  the  press  but  the  j 
power  of  the  people.  The  press  was  I 


danranfl* — fom  tte  Utoon  Flag  Qy~  Visibte  was  that  two  horrift- 

abcnreBudktogbam  Palace  and  that1  gaily  bereaved  young  boys  were 
tiie  title  HRH  be  posthumous^  :regtdred  to  conduct  what 
restored  to  Diana — also  originated,  sgfounted  to  a photocall  at  Bal- 
Jn  written  or  broadcast  onedinera.  'moral  OB'  Thursday  evening,  to 
from  pundits  and  were  turned  into  «Qfe<3,  to  hppease  the  national 
fwiyipa^ns  by  the  media.  mood,  the  princes  were  bounded  by 

This  would  riot  "wa"  that  the  the  media  until  their  privacy  was 
rt*^ationwastT^mxg^butthatit  invaded.  : . 
was  shaped  and  exacerbated  by  Finally  bow  different — in  terms 

jfftMa  attention  and'  some  of  of  its  appropriateness  fbr  public 


| merely  on  this  occasion,  a conduit” 

Sir  David  is  a wily  operator  and 
his  intervention  suggests  that  he 
had  come  to  appreciate  the  develop- 
ment Of  a lethal  pararinr-  that,  to  a 
week  when  the  media’s  harassment 
of  public  figures  had  romp  under 
unprecedented  scrutiny  the  news- 
papers were  already  subjecting  the 
surviving  royals  to  the  familiar  tar- 
tare  by  headline  and  editorial. 

Even  if  It  is  the  case  that  a major- 
ity of  the  public  welcomed  the 
palace  flag  and  the  Balmoral  walka- 
bout, thp  ftet  rpmalrwi  that  — with 

the  stogie,  heroic  exception  of  Earl 
Spencer's  banning  of  tahinid  edi- 
tors from  Westminster  Abbey  — 
the  newspapers  won  every  round 
they  fought  this  week  and  tri- 
umphed in  most  cases  through  tra- 
ditionally low  blows.  At  tiie  same 
time  that  it  became  obligatory  tor 
civilians  to  complain  about  “the 
media”,  the  British  people  have 
been  to  a greater  extent  than  ever 
before  creatures  cf  the  media. 


Abbey  thro*  days 
before  the 
ltaneraL<Twhad 
bereavements  in 
myfamOy  that 
Pv*  kept  in 
there,  ” he  taps 
his  heart,  “but  on 
Sunday  I was 
crying.  I have 
met  Diana.  These 
photographers 
turned  up  at  the 
school  across  the 
read.  When  Diane 
came  in,  I said 
conyatulatlons. 
She  said  thank 
you  and  went 
bright  red.”  Davie 
hitch-hiked  to 
London.  *1  took 
along  a picture  of 
Diana.  First  car 
that  came 
along.” 


One  obvious  reading  cf  these 
surreal  scenes  cf  grief  would  be 
that  they  betrayed  the  tears  and 
confusions  of  a culture  which  has 
lost  God. 

But  another  of  the  surprises  has 
been  the  spiritual  or  quasi-spiritual 
nature  of  the  public  response. 
Many  had  believed  that  Britain  was 
living  through  a post-faith  age— a 
view  supported  by  dedining 
church  attendances  — in  which 
even  established  religion  increas- 
ingly regarded  heaven  as  a 
metaphor. 

Tony  Blair's  Sunday  morning  . 
statement  was — to  the  English  Ira-  i 
dition  — entirely  secular  the 
princess’s  life  on  earth,  with  no 
opinion  expressed,  although  die 
Prime  Minister  is  himself  a deep 
religious  believer  on  the  status  of 
her  remains.  It  seems  certain  that 
President  Clinton,  like  Reagan 
before  him.  would  have  placed  an 
equivalent  American  (Signatory  in 
the  hands  of  God. 


In  subsequent  days,  however;  a 
neatly  medieval  certainty  of  star* 
nal  life  has  sec  in.  A startling  quan- 
tity of  the  public’s  massages  and 
poems  predict,  to  «impia  Sunday 
School  terms,  the  princess’s  mar- 
riage in  heaven  to  Dodl  A1  Fayed, 
lettering  the  traditional  strictures 
cf  both  Christian  Islamic  the- 
ology against  the  posthumous 
prospects  cf  those  of  other  faiths, 
both  the  Archbishop  cf  Canter- 
bury and  Mohammed  A1  Fayed 
have  declared  that  Diana  and  Dodl 
are  together  to  paradise.  Such 
American -style 

seems  ter  from  the  stiffly  protes- 
tant  obsequies  of  Churchm, 
Mountbatten  and  John  Smith. 

Perhaps,  though,  this  shift  is  fit- 
ting. Bar  Diana,  in  her  life  and 
death,  represented  the  confusions 
and  evolutions  of  religion  to 
Britain. 

The  princess  — related  to  one 
present  and  two  potential  future 
Supreme  Heads  of  the  Church  of 
England  — was  herself  technically 
an  Anglican,  though  one  who 
believed  to  both  seances  (through 
her  persona]  mystic,  Rita  Rogers) 
and.  according  to  her  aanl-oCflrtal 
biographer  Andrew  Morton,  in 
reincarnation.  Yet  her  mother  is  a 
devout  convert  to  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. and  she  died  while  probably 
to  love  with  (and  perhaps  planning 
to  marry)  a Muslim. 

SOME  or  all  of  these  reli- 
gious complications  are 
replicated  to  many  other 
Britans.  Yet  only  Diana 
among  contemporary 
fatalities  has  given  rise  to  the  birth 
of  a personal  religion:  founded  to 
the  pilgrimages,  visions  and  talks 
of  sanctity  which  have  attended 
her  end.  The  first  rumoured  mira- 
cles of  heeling  among  visitors  to 
her  grave  can  not  be  ter  away  In  a 
pre-miDennial  age — In  which  film- 
makers  and  book-writers  have 
lucratively  tapped  into  a surge  of 
belief  in  the  paranormal— the  rise 
of  cults  seemed  inevitable.  The 
folth  of  Diana  The  Martyr  has  ful- 
filled this  prophecy 
Whatever  the  origins  of  this 
week’s  torrent  of  grief;  the  ques- 
tion now  arises  of  the  conse- 
quences. What  seemed  on  Sunday 
the  most  likely  outcome  of  the 
tragedy  — a long  period  of  media 
restraint  — now  seems  ter  less  to 
prospect,  given  the  abuse  to  which 
the  royals  were  subjected  this  week 
and  the  reports  that  British  media 
outlets  tried  to  hire  trained  lip- 
readers  to  eavesdrop  on  the  royal 
family's  conversations  at  the 
flineraL 

The  most  significant  fall-out 
from  the  week’s  events  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  hierarchy  of  leadership  in 
Britain.  Tbny  Blair  seems  almost  to 
have  became  Fatter  Of  The  Nation, 
a weather-vane  and  facilitator  of 
the  country’s  mourning  thoughts 
(or  the  most  vocal  part  of  them). 

Bill  Clinton — a ter  more  contro- 
versial figure  than  Blair— compen- 
sated for  his  moral  deficiencies  to 
the  eyes  of  some  voters  by  excelling 
as  the  nation's  Mourner-In-Chief  at 
the  series  of  national  tragedies  — 
from  the  Oklahoma  bombing  to  the 
explosion  of  TWA  flight  800  — 
which  marked  bis  first  term  to 
office. 

By  showing  a capacity  for  catch- 
ing and  matching  the  public  mood 
on  these  occasions.  Clinton 
became:  in  a strange  way  “family" 
even  to  his  original  detractors.  He 
was  subsequently  reflected.  After 
his  profile  this  week  as  representa- 
tive cf  the  people  against  the  palace 
— and  his  participation  to  today's 
service  — Blair’s  approval  ratings, 
already  high,  must  threaten  the  top 
of  tiw  scale,  at  least  to  the  short- 
term. 

Simultaneously  the  next  survey 
on  the  standing  of  the  royal  family 
seems  set  to  represent  the  next 
development  in  the  Diana  story  In 
recent  years,  republicans  — and 
those  monarchists  disillusioned  by 
the  House  of  Windsor  in  the  19905 
— have  usually  excused  from  criti- 
cism the  figure  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
n.  whose  reign  has  been  generally 
regarded  as  an  exemplary  fulfil- 
ment of  public  duty  In  this  extraor- 
dinary week,  the  Queen  herself  has 
become  a contentious  and  even 
reviled  figure,  seen  to  have  failed  to 
lead  or  to  share  the  required  level  of 
distress. 

In  terms  erf  the  monarchy's  long- 
term prospects,  Eliot’s  The  Waste- 
land, incidantaUg  contains  another 
accidental  historical  irony  After 
the  expression  of  astonishment  at 
the  number  of  people  that  death 
could  undo,  the  poem  goes  oar 
Sighs,  short  and  Infrequent,  were 
exhaled 

And  each  man  fixed  his  eyes 
b^bre  his  feet. 

Flowed  up  the  hill  and  down  King 
William  Street 


ipage  20  Mrittbew  Engel,  In. 
the  Guardian  on  Tuesday: 
“Uncertain  what  to  do  next,  the 
British  followed  their  Instincts 
and  began  to  queue*. 

There  has  been  talk  of  an  ■ 

o^iwwriwg  of  ptetlnthsMsul, 
it  didn't  feel  quite  Htethafto 
me.  More  Hke  people  caught  up 
in  an  event  who  wanted  ■ - 

somehow  and  in  some  way  to  te 
iircnfoipfl  imf  didn't  know  what 

else  to  do.  Certainly  there  ; 

seemed  to  he  a very  wide  cross- 
sectiKiof  dassraandoriltniw 

in  the  queue:  and  no  one  coma 

have  flSted  to  note  in  the  Iart 
ta-rir  fhi»~^Hn’wmaa  appeal  of  this 
in  many  ways  curiously  . 

unBritteh  woman  to  the  ethnic 
minorities;  but  tt  would  be  a 

mistake  to  get  too  carried  away. 

by  the  demotic  nature  crfitaB,  _ 
even  allowing  tor  the  •©kSW’ 
quoted  by  the  Daily  Tdegrapii 

on  Tuesday:  “You  could  be  a . 

Trim  Cruise,  yon  could  be  a . 


pensioner  like  me  or  a 
millionairobtowe’Veangotto 
stand  in  this  same  queue.” 

Ifoteacactly  Richard  Branson, 
for  example,  pictured  with  Ids 
flowers  an  Wednesday  didn’t 
have  to  queue.  He  went  straight 
to  to  pay  his  respects.  Torn 
Crntee  wasn’t  sighted.  Travolta 
couldn't  make  it- Pavarotti 
couldn't  make  it  then  changed 
hte  mind,  but  said  he  wouldn't 
Sing  at  the  frineraL  Elton  John 
wa&always  going,  but  whether 
he  would  King  or  not  became  one 
of  the  week’s  most  pressing 
issues.  Zoe  BaB.  Samantha 
Jaxms  and  BbbsanGraen 
announced  that  they  would  be 
joining  the  crowd-  Chads  Evans 
was  said  to  be  too  qpset  to  take  a 
follpart  in  his  Friday  night  - 
ahorc  Andie  Agassipioneered . 
the  black  ribbon  that  became 
the  week's  fasMmi  accessory  ■ 
Bat.  of  course,  one  of  the 
Uiitattotfj  inconvenient  things 


about  Diana  was  tiutt  she 
combined  a weakness  fbr  the 
company  of  such  people  with  a 
strength  that  allowed  her  to  be 
unfashionably  good  at  the  same 
time- All  week,  next  to  this  sort 
of  guff  from  George  Michael— 
*T  truly  believe  that  some  souls 
are  too  special,  too  beontifol  to 
be  kept  from  heaven*— there 
were  other  tributes  from  ' 
nnfamous  people  who  had  only 
now  come  forward  to  reveal  the 
private  time  and  care  she  bad 
given  them. 

Vincent  Seohrbook,  tor 
example,  who  had  been  sleeping 
ton  doorway  in  central  London 

when  Diana  spotted  him. 

Saabrook,  27.  now  a security 
- guard  with  his  own  home,  said 
that  their  meeting  had  saved  Ids 
Hffe.  He  arrived  at  Kensington 

Palace  with  his  own  handmade 
plaque.  It  read:  "Diana,  1 will 
never  forget  yon.  tmet  you  twice 
and>  at  the  time,  I was  homeless. 


Yon  came  to  me  and  asked  how 
long  I had  been  on  the  streets. 
You  then  west  and  got  me 
something  to  eat  ajaddrink.lt  was 
very  cold  and  wet  on  that  night. 

“The  nest  time  I saw  you  X 
remember  you  saying  to  me:  T 
win  get  yon  somewhere  to  five*. 
And  yon  did.  Yon  asked  me 
about  my  life  and  I told  yon 
about  the  abuse  I went  through 
when  1 was  a kid,  and  I could  see 
you  had  tears  to  your  eyes.  You 
have  a very  caring  heart,  and  I 
will  never  forget  yon.  Love  from 
Vincent." 

It  would  take  a heart  of  stone. 
The  newspapers.  Hire  the  books 
of  condolence,  were  toll  of 
similarly  artless  tributes. 
TJianH,  thank  you  for  treating 
us  like  human  beings,  not 
criminals— David  Hayes  and 
the  lads,  Dartmoor”;  “Diana  was 
a dream  Princess.  She  was  so 
pretty  and  she  loved  helping 
everybody—  Chloe 


Such  was 
the  volume 
of 

complaints 
that  the 


abandoned 
plans  to 
maintain 
Diana  only 
coverage 


Wtoksworth,  aged  4.  Penrith”; 
“The  Princess  was  wonderful. 
When  I lost  my  mother  she  sent 
me  several  letters  of  Support  as 
she  had  lost  her  father  at  the 

same  time.  She  was  the  People’s 
Frincess.  Everybody  loved  and 
adored  her”. 

In  that  last  yon  can  begin  to 
see  the  effect  of  media 

Suggestion,  hn»  tt  jg  afftvrtng 
nonetheless.  By  Tuesday  tt  had 
certainly  become  too  nmrii  tor 

the  Dally  Telegraph’s  man 
among  the  mourners  to  St 
James,’  Tom  tWey  who  found 
himself  Unable  to  ask  any  more 
questions:  "Quito  a tow  people, 
and  I must  include  myself, 
thought  her  pretty  awfal  at 
times — and  many  have  been 
amazed,  as  I have,  to  discover 
how  terribly  we  miss  her  nov% 
and  how  our  hearts  ache  for  her 
sons”. 

Others  were  bearing  up  better 
People  had  written  to  the 


Guardian  on  the  Sunday  to 
complain  about  the  lack  of 
proportion.  Dr  Chris  Giles  of 
Huddersfield  wrote:  "Death  to  a 
car  accident  befalls  more  than 
4,000  “ordinary"  people  each 
year  in  Britain,  hnt  the  nation 
doesn't  hang  its  collective  head 
forthem.*  Such  letters  kept 
arriving  all  week.  On  Sunday 
too,  such  was  the  volume  of 
complaints  from  viewers  that  at 
3pm  the  BBC  abandon  ed  plans 
to  maintain  combined  channels 
giving  Diana-only  coverage.  And 
on  Sunday  evening  ITVg 
regular  programmes  delivered 
huge  audiences  while  BBC1 
moved  solemnly  on, 

Over  at  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
meanwhile,  on  the  same  day  as 
Utley’s  confession,  Boris 
Johnson  was  disapprovingly 
describing  the  mood  of  nation  as 
Tiniwrfei.iin’a  fartn  American 
carnival  of  grief”. 

Hardly  We  do  not  fpag*22 


The  week  of  Diana 


‘My  knees  buckled,  my  heart  started 
thumping  and  my  stomach  turned  to 
jelly.  The  fact  that  she  bestowed 
exactly  the  same  expression  on 
several  other  s didn’t  spoil  it  at  all’ 
Simon  Hoggari 


SIMON 
HOGGARTS 
WEEK 


Beauty 
glimpsed 
in  a trick 
of  the  light 


THE  manner  of  Diana’s  death 
was  so  terrible  that  it  does 
have  one  good  result  — at 
least  nobody  can  claim  that,  like 
Elvis,  she  la  still  alive.  Except  that 
in  another  sense,  she  Is.  Mourners 
at  St  James’s  Palace  have  already 
claimed  to  see  her  Image  staring 
out  at  them  from  the  corner  of  a 


portrait  of  Charles  I Several  of 
them  agreed  with  each  other;  so  I 
suspect  it  was  a trick  of  the  light 

In  the  years  ahead  she  will  be 
seen  all  over  the  place:  by  molts 
gazing  at  the  northern  lights,  on 

the  side  of  a village  hail  in  France, 
bailed  on  a miraculous  tortma  in 
Mexico.  This  will  be  the  equivalent 
of  Elvis  sightings  in  Ta*  Vegas  car 
parks  arul  Wisconsin  McDonalds. 

Hers  Is  an  amazingly  powerful 
icon,  not  least  because  — unlike 
with  Christ  or  the  Blessed  Virgin 
~ we  actually  know  what  she 
looked  like.  The  picture  is  fixed 
forever  in  our  minds.  It’s  perhaps 

the  wrong  time  to  say  this,  but 

wasn't  really  all  that  beautlftd. 
What  she  had  were  big  features  — 
a firm  jawline,  a prominent  nose 
and  huge  eyes  — which  the  camera 
always  loves.  Many  women  who 
photograph  well,  such  as  Diana 
Rigg  and  Kiri  Te  Kanawa,  have 
similarly  large,  firmly  defined 
faces.  The  most  beautiful  woman  I 
ever  met  was  Christine  Keeler;  but 
her  fine  and  precise  face  looked 
rather  rat-like  in  photographs. 

I SUSPECT  we  have  no  iHay  how 
enormous  the  Princess  D1  Indus- 
try is  going  to  become.  There  are 
already  souvenir  magarinpa  about 
her  life  on  sale.  Soon  there  will  be 
vast  glossy  picture  books  (the  first 
is  published  on  Wednesday),  films, 


musicals,  postage  stamps,  videos, 
chocolate  boxes,  velvet  portraits, 
and  Princess  Diana  Christmas  tree 
ornaments.  A street  in  Brazil  has 
already  been  named  after  her  The 
French  want  to  give  her  name  to  a 
global  landmine  treaty  Michael 
Fabricant  MP  (of  course)  has 
called  for  a national  Diana  Day  on 
her  birthday 

The  tabloids  will  find  a woman 
in  Worksop  who  has  &278  pictures 
of  Diana  in  her  bedroom.  Back* 
packers  In  Thailand  will  fiwH 
shrines  to  her  in  cardboard  shanty 
towns.  Small  ads  In  downmarket 
magazines  will  offer  lovely  Diana 
Good  Luck  charms  (“My  cancer 
was  cured”  — EF  of  Plymouth). 
Expect  miraculous  interventions 
(“Diana  warned  me  not  to  go  on 
death-crash  plane”  in  the  tabs). 
Twenty  years  after  Elvis  died, 
there  are  still  all-night  rwntUrfSghfr 
vigils  at  his  house,  and  Diana  is 
far,  far  bigger  than  Elvis. 

THE  feminist  writer  fbwniTiP 
Pa  glia  seems  to  have  upset 
Guardian  readers  with  her  article 
this  week.  She  certainly  startled 
me.  On  Monday  we  broadcast,  by 
phone,  on  the  same  programme  on 
American  radio.  Someone  said 
how  terrible  It  was  that  the  Mer- 
cedes had  hit  the  pdan  She  dis- 
agreed. "Unless  It  bad  hit  the 
stanchion,  ft  wduld  have  gone  into 


the  opposite  lane  and  killed  people, 
induding  American  tourists!”  Per- 
haps rm  being  unfeic  but  she 
seemed  to  be  implying  that  would 
have  been  a real  tragedy 

EVERYONE  this  week  has  been 
writing  about  “The  Diana  I knew”, 
so  I don’t  see  why  I shouldn’t  get  In 
on  the  act,  even  though  I met  her 
only  twice,  both  times  at  press 
receptions.  These  are  a sort  of  pre- ' 
reward-  for  journalists  covering 
royal  tours,  and  are  meant  to  per- 
suade us  to  bdhave  well  In  the  days 
to  come.  The  first  time,  In  Aus- 
tralia, soon  after  William  was 
bora,  we  got  into  a long  and  sym- 
pathetic discussion  about  the  prob- 
lems of  bringing  small  children  on 
long  air  journeys.  So  great  was  her 
charm  her  fanw  that  it 
entirely  slipped  my  mind  that  she 
had  travelled  with  a staff  of  three 
dozen,  any  one  of  whom  could 
mind  the  baby  and  that  at  the  time 

T had  nn  rhnrtrm  of  my  Own. 

The  second  time  was  at  the 
British  Embassy  in  Washington. 
She  told  our  little  group  that  the 
black  dress  she  was  to  wear  that 
night  at  the  White  House  was  the 
last  new  item  of  the  trip.  “So  it’s 
sweater  and  Jeans  from  now  on.  Is 
it?"  I asked. 

Suddenly  those  huge  eyes  gazed 
down  in  sparkling  merriment,  the 
smile  beamed  like  a crescent 


moon,  and  for  Justra  few  seconds 
after  this  trivial  pleasantly  I knew 
that  not  since  Oscar  Wilde  bad 
anyone  made  a remade  Quite  so 
witty  My  knees  buckled,  my  heart 
flfarfari  thumping,  nhrt  ypy  fttomach 
turned  to  jetty  The  feet  that  she 
bestowed  exactly  the  same'exprea- 
slon  on  several  other  people  In  the 
room  didn’t  BpofiltatalL 

ITS  excellent  that  a fully  out, 
indeed  outrageously  camp,  gay 
man  should  provide  what  may  be 
the  most  emotional  moment  of 
today's  funeral  ft  would  have  been 
inconceivable  at  any  royal  occa- 
sion even  10  years  aga  I am  also 
pleased  that  John  has 

changed  the  words  to  his  song.  He 
and  his  lyricist,  Beraie  Taupin, 
have  provided  some  of  the  worst 
lines  In  the  history  of  popular 
music,  tonVnfltop  from  BOCkCt 
Mam  “Mars  ain't  the  kind  of  place 
to  raise  your  kids/In  feet,  it's  cold 

ashelL" 

The  original  Candle  In  The 
Wind,  about  Marilyn  Monroe,  con- 
tains thin  quatrain  which,  as  the 
record  proves,  Is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  aing:  “Even  when  you  died/ 
The  press  still  hounded  you/ AH 
the  papers  had  to  say /Was  that 
Marilyn  was  found  in  the  •nude.” 
The  new  version  is  better;  which  Is 
hicky  since  we  are  now  doomed  to 
hear  it  a million  times. 


Thadark  lartbam  of  world  sadness  has  cast  Its  shadow 
upontholand 


Our  rrfrxfe  seek  to  comprehend  the  unkrowiabteandotir 
hearts  seek  to  \ 

Measure atomonowwlthbutthe Sunshine Prineees.-  • • 
Her  hands  which  had  held  bright  tteras  and  jewelled  crowns* 


She  was  bom  to  the  privfeCP  of  plenty 

Yet,  she rommuned  withtfw  needy  without  a show  of 

pompous  piety;  - 

Glowing  In  Bosnia,  radiant  at  gSttering  balls, 

Wb  came to  love  her  and  claim  her  for  her -grace  arid  accessibility. 
Luminous  atoaya  We  smBed  to  see  Herenter  and  grinned 
at  her  happiness; 

Now  the  world  we  made  is  forever  changed..  . 

Made  smaHet;  meaner,  lees  colorful. 

Yet,  because  she  did  live, 

Because  she  veohmad  Hfe  and  confronted  change, 

She  has  (eft  us  a legacy.  - 

VWa  also  may  dare». 

To  care  for  some  otherthan  ouraetyes  and  those  who  look  like  us. 
And  maybe  we  can  take  a lesson  from  her 
And  tryto  five  our  fives 


GoodbyeSunshine  Princess. 

Written  spectetyforTTieGuardian!  Septembers,  1997 


Suzanne  Marsh, 
34,  and  Kerri,  8, 
had  come  up 
from  Ashford 
Intent 

They  wanted  to 
leave  their 
homemade 


garlanded  with 
flowers. 
Suzanne  was 
desperately 
trying  to  think 

what  to  write 
on  the  cards 
she  had  made. 
"They1  re  just 
old  bits  of 
wood,  I painted 
them  and 
picked  the 
flowers  from 
my  garden.  Pm 
on  Income 
support  1 
couldn’t  afford 
to  buy  a 
bouquet.  I Vo 
spent  all  my 
money  on  the 
train  fare.  I 
bought  Kerri 
the  shirt 
yesterday  I was 
so  angry  about 
the  flag  at  the 
palace  and  she 
wanted  a dress 
like  the  Spice 
Givis.” 


Roy  Morris,  46, 
a freelance 
decorator  ft  out 
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Hie  sleeping 
bag  waa  laid 
out  In  front  of 
Westminster 
Abbeys  The  day 
before,  he  had 
queued  for  over 
four  hours  to 
sign  the 
condolence 
book  at  St 
JameeV  Palace. 

difficult  to 
say  why  you 
oome.  ItVjust 
the  emotion 
when  you  have 
K.  She  got  a 
rough  ride  hem 
so  many 
people, 
especially  the 
royalfanrity. 
Their 

appearance  le 
that  they’re  a 
bit  cold.  They 
can’t  help  It,  it’s 
their 

upbringing,  my 
mum  V the 
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« page  21  talk  hereof  the 
scenes  that  greeted  the  death 
and  burial  of  Khomeini,  nor 
even  Celtic  keening.  But,  with  no 
fewer  than  two  million  people 
^pected  to  arrive  hi  London  for 
uie  funeral,  we  were  at  the  very 
witnessing  Just  how  wide 
^ »*iek  the 
Establishment  and  the  wider 
chattering  classes  had 
underestimated  the  influence 
and  importance  of  Diana. 

But  such  a death  demands  a 

“apegoat;  that  much  remains 

traditional.  On  Sunday  there 

feemedlittle  doubt  who  thfe  was 

ISStS"  by  extension 

terasggg- 

symbolism  allied  to  an  existing 


distaste  combining  to  exonerate 
everybody  else.  Outside 
Kensington  Palace  on  Sunday, 
press  photographers  were 
jostled,  abused,  and  advised  by 
police  to  withdraw. 

Sadly  for  such  simplicities, 

Monday  brought  M Henri  Paul 

— his  speed  and  Ms  Uvec  and  the 

darlty  of  the  blame  began  to 

muddy  As  the  week  went  by  and 
leaks  and  lawyers  in  Paris 
combined  to  make  it  yet 
muddler  M Paul  was  a little 
drunk;  M Paul  was  drank  as  a 
skunk.  M Paul  was  a great 
driver  who  had  been  on  all  the 
right  courses;  M Paul  was  a 
lousy  driver  who  didn’t  even 
have  the  right  licence.  MPaul 
was  a quiet  abstemious  man 
who  kept  himself  to  himself  and 
lived  only  for  his  work;  M Paul 
was  a celebrity-hound, 
renowned  tippler  and  tip-chaser 
who  had  challenge^  the 

paparazzi  to  catch  him;  M Paul 


In  the 


of  any 

other 

available 

culprits. 

the 

nations 
eyes  fell 
on  the 
Windsors 


was  a secret  drinker  who  took 
just  the  pm  in  every  bar  along 
the  length  of  the  Rue  De  Petits 
Champs. 

And  the  paparazzi:  they  had 
been  alongside  the  Mercedes, 
impeding  it;  they  had  been  left 
wen  behind  by  M Paul’s 
drunken  surge.  They  had 
stopped  the  police  trying  to  get 
to  the  princess;  they  had  called 
the  police,  comforted  hex;  even 
taken  her  poise.  At  least  one  of 
them  said,  angrily  and 
convincingly  that  be  had  only 
arrived  latec 

Who  else  to  blame?  Who  else 
to  be  angry  with?  Colonel 
Gadafy  popped  up,  obligingly  to 
blame  MIS  for  murdering  Diana, 
but  he  didn't  really  fit  the  hill. 
Mohammed  A1  Payed  had 
possibilities:  here,  after  all, 
according  fo  one  argument,  was 
a man  of  intense  social  ambition 
who  appeared  to  have  done  all 
he  could  to  bring  about  a 


romance  between  the  princess 
and  hfe  son  to  farther  those 
ambitions,  offered  the  princess 
his  protection  and  then  fatally 
felled  so  to  do."  When,  though,  ! 
asked  someone  why  A1  Fayed 
had  so  £ar  escaped  any  such 
censure,  she  looked  at  me 
wmderlngly  and  said,  simply: 
“He  has  lost  hfe  son”.  But  both 

the  cynical  and  theleas  so  will 
be  able  to  agree  that  A1  Fayed  : 
has  carried  off  the  week  surehr, 
from  the  burial  of  hfe  son  to  the 
feeding  of  fee  thousands  from  * 
Harrods'vans. 

I 80*.  in  the  absence  of  any 
other  available  culprits,  the 
nation**  red-rimmed,  bunking 
eye  fell  on  the  Windsors.  And,  as 
usual,  fee  Windsors  were  m- 
equipped  to  respond.  Already 
wrong-footed  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  death,  the  palace  bad 
been  farther  discomfited  by  the 
rapid  response  of  Downing 
Street  on  fee  Sunday . 


They  were  oathdr  own. 
Precedent,  the  essence  of  their 
being,  was  of  absolutely  no  use, 
disqualified  by  the  princess's  .. 
position,  personality  and  the 
mood  of  the  times.  In  the 
circumstances,  the  Palace 
Sunday  soundbite,  “a  unique 
funeral  fora  unique  person”, 
was  a very  creditable 
performance. 

Thereaftei;  though,  it  was  a 
sorry  struggle  to  keep  tip.  You 
could  tell  from  the  guest  tied  that 
it  wasn’t  really  their  thing: 
representatives  of  all  her 

charities,  Hillary  Clinton,  Itmy 
Blair— ghlng  a reading  along 
wife  Diana’s  sisters;  Margaret 
Thatcher  bnt  Bryan  Adams, 
George  Michael,  Sting.  Chris  de 
Burgh.  Phil  Colling,  gir  miff,  - 
Richard  Attenborough,  Wayne 
Sleep,  Anita  Dobson.  Hettoland, 

Soon  the  great  Elton  debate 
begam  would  he,  or  wouldn’t  be;  j 

and  which  tong:  Your  Song,  with  I 


its  Hne,  "HOw  wonderful  fife  is, 
while  you’re  in  fee  worid”,  or 
hfe  Monroe  anthem,  Candle  In 
The  Wind,  the  People’s 
Metaphor,  The  nation  waited. 

By  Tuesday;  too,  tt  was 
becoming  clear  feat  the  funeral 
route  wouldnot  be  long  enough 
to  cope  with  the  numbers 
attending.  Sir  Paul  Condon,  the 
MetropoutanPolice 
commfeslanca;  was  reportedly 
pressingfor  It  to.be  retained  on 
security  grounds,  but  it  was 
interpreted  as  palace 
insensitivity  while  it  remained 
and  a palace  concession  when  it 
was  eventually  lengthened. 

Bnt  all  this  was  as  nothing  to 
the  manner  of  the  grieving. 
Although  the  British  might  not 
know  quite  how  to  grieve  for  the 
Princess,  most  of  them  now 
seamed  very  sure  that  it  had 
nothing  to  do  wife  privacy  and 
stoicism  and  carrying  on  and 
staring  straight  Ipeflo  Sa 
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Storming 

the  wintry 

palace 


Elaine  Showalter  the  British  people  have  expressed  brink  of  realising  Freud’s  formula 
-,.-,  -,  ---,._  , rt  *i*  i_  their  aJEw^km  to  Dima,  aakl  fhelr  for  adult  psychological  health:  love 

OH  cl  very  Dnusn  remorse  for  not  showing  it  soanec  and  work. 

a jj_  _ They  were  showing  the  palace  how  What  wffl  happen  now?  Same 

to  behave,  and  sending  a message  journalists  have  compared  the 


style  of  revolution 


about  the  future.  They  also 
« wm  _ wielded  power;  plans  for  the 

s toe  outpouring  of  grief  ftmeral  changed,  the  Queen  went 


for  Princess  Diana  mam  hys- 
teria? By  the  week's  end, 
some  newspapers  in  the  US 
were  beginning  to  express 
impatience  and  disgust  with 
the  media's  competitive  frenzy 
with  opportunists  like  Kelly 
Fisher  (Dodl  A1  Fayed's  alleged  ex- 


events to  Greek  tragedy  hut  it 
seems  siqiremely  Shakespearean, 
the  final  act  of  a history  pUccBxtra- 


walkahaut  outside  the  palace  and  1 ordinary  events  require  extraordi- 


made  that  televised  address. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
late  princess’s  feelings  of  isolation 
in  the  royal  family  Now  it  is  the 


nary  visual  and  verbal  symbolism, 
as  Shakespeare  knew  when  be 
ended  such  plays  fay  having  the 
tragic  dead  carried  off-stage  an  the 


family  that  seems  monstrously  iso-  shoulders  of  courtiers,  the 
iated  from  the  world,  immured  in  last  words  spoken  by  th«  frighest- 


palaces  and  protocol.  Whatever  per- 


Uancee)  making  the  rounds  of  the  formances  are  stagenumaged  for 
talk  shows,  and  celebrities  like  the  funeral,  people  will  not  forget 
John  Travolta  earnestly  vowing  on  the  pictures  of  Charles,  imaWo  to 
camera  that  he  wanted  Prince  embrace  Diana's  sisters  over  her 
william  and  Prince  Hairy  to  know  coffin,  or  to  comfort  his  shwdcpd 
that  he  would  be  there  for  them,  24  sons  on  the  way  to  church. 


camera  that  he  wanted  Prince 
WQliam  and  Prince  Harry  to  know 
that  he  would  be  there  fra*  them,  24 
hours  a day,  seven  days  a week 
On  Thursday  the  New  York 
Times  pointedly  reduced  its  cover- 
age, and  suggested  that  “respond- 
ing to  the  public’s  natural  interest 
in  Diana’s  story  the  media  may  be 
forming  it  into  an  unnatural  size". 


ranking  survivor: 

The  fbneral  win  be  an  emotional 
occasion,  which  one  expects  the 
royal  family  to  handle  with  dignity 
if  not  warmth.  They  are  best  at 
such  ceremonial  moments.  For  the 
public,  foe  flmeral  will  provide  an 


These  indelible  images  of  a acceptable  dwmn»  to  the  mourn- 
patriarchy  gone  dry-eyed  and  stiff  fog.  But  the  fixneral  is  not  going  to 
will  endure,  and  they  are  gaflmg  end  the  political,  psychological, 
reminders  that  the  official  recov-  and  social  process  set  in  motion  by 
ery  of  Diana’s  body  had  to  be  Diana’s  death.  The  royal  family  has 
entrusted  to  the  one  man  In  the  survived  this  republican  century 


world  incapable  of  loving  hei;  «»d 


Others  have  been  struggling  to . unashamed  to  dedare  it.  Charles's 


explain  the  unprecedented  emo-  vacillation 


by  rising  to  the  rare  moments  his- 
tory has  offered  them,  in  acts  that 


tionalism  of  the  British,  public  by  Gamma  Parker  Bowles  done 


summer  over  I spoke  to  the  human  as  well  as  the 


tospiratfontomitfestgc  brought 

Tto  iMfalnp  mmnpnl  for  George 


although  he  did  hot  want  to  make  and  Elizabeth  was  the  decision  to 
his  sons  go  to  church  at  Balmoral,  stay  in  London  during  the  Blitz, 
he  was  overruled  by  the  Queen.  Make  no Tnfatnin*;  this ig  th»-  defin- 
consolidates  his  image  as  a weak  ing  moment  of  the  finrde-siicie 
roan  without. conviction  as  a fans-  . monarchy  This  Is  Charles’s  Blitz, 
band,  lover;  or  fothen  How  can  this  The  monarchy  could  be  saved  if 


.mantofeethe4hroa££~«-  .*  • - 

Among  the  many  political. 


Elizabeth  and  Charles  abdicated  as 
quickly  as  possible  In  William’s 


theories  of  celebrity  religious  his  emotional  reputation  no  good,  inspiration  to  majesty 
cultism.  or  feminine  hysteria.  At  Novg  the  3mnminr=ement  that,  The  defining  moment  for  George 

the  lunatic  fringes  of  grief  con-  although  he  did  not  want  to  make  and  Elizabeth  was  the  'decision  to 
s piracy  theorists  have  .already  his  sons  go  to  church  at  Balmoral,  stay  in  London  during  the  Blitz, 
begun  to  spin  tales  on  the  Internet  he  was  overruled  by  the  Queen.  Make  no  tnishiinr  this  fo  the  tteffn- 
about  assassination  pilots  master-  consolidates  his  image  as  a weak  ing  moment  of  the  fmrte-sticte 
minded  by  the  Queen  Mum,_ deaths  man  without  . conviction,  as  a bus-  . monarchy  This  Is  Charles’s  Blitz, 
faked  to  achieve  privacy  or  execu-  band,  lover;  or  fothen  How  can  this  The  monarchy  could  be  saved  if 
ttons  at  the  hands  ofhuge  interna-  maniafeetbetoroneJ^-., . ...  Elizabeth  and  Charles  abdicated  as 
ticmal  landmlne  cartels.  ; Among  the  many  political. . quickly  as  possible  In  William’s 

Cynics  may  see  hysterical  motives  behind  the  public  demon-  favour  As  in  Shakespeare’s  p&ayB, 
superstition  arid  magical  thinking  strations  of  grief  is  concern  over  a new  dawn  Is  when  a 

in  the  behaviour  of  relic-seekers  theftrtnreof  the  young  princes.  In  new  dynasty  moves  in.  $ymb<rii- 
buying  out  the  postcard  stands,  the  eyes  of.  the-  wttrid,  they,  are  caHy  hoe;  Prince  WSUam  repre- 
Journalists  trying  to  account  for  Diana’s  sons.  Inptetures  taken  a starts  the  House  of  Spenoez;  a new 
an  escalation  of' emotion  in  a few  weeks  back,  Wffl  looks  exactly  beginning  for  unw  mfntmntnm 
natira  cetebrated  for  Ita  reserve,  like  his  mother  Now  they  are  sur-  Sacha  radical  move  seems 
and  a worldwide  torrent  of  smrow  rounded  bypeople  who  despised  highly  xml&eta  Far  the  moment,  if 
for  a woman  they  still  see  primar-  her  and  who  have  it  in  tifeir  power  Charles  could  pnhlkdy  express  the 
ily,  as  a fashiorrplate  and  media  to  reverse  every  atop  she  took  to  pride  md  love  he  and  Diana  shared 
personality  turn  to  their  own  theo-  educate  them  as  sportomeous,  com-  in  their  sons,  and  ask  the  help  of 


motives  behind  thepnblic  demon-  favour  As  in  Shakespeare's  pitayB, 
strations  of  gilaf  Is  concern  over  a new  dawn  ta  signalled  when  a 
theftrtnreof  the yoimg princes.  In  new  dynasty  moves  in.  Symboli- 
the  eyes  of.  the-  world,  they. are  caHy  rung  Prince  WSUam  repre- 


an  escalation  of 1 emotion  in  a 
nation  celebrated  far  Its  reserve, 
and  a worldwide  torrent  of  sorrow 
for  a woman  they  still  see  primar- 
ily, as  a fashion-plate  and  media 
personality  turn  to  their  own  theo- 
ries of  mass  irrationality 


Such  a radical  move  seems 
highly  unlikely  Ftarthe  momeste,  if 
Charles  could  pabtidy- express  the 
pride  mid  love  be  and  Diana  shared 
in  their  sans,  and  ask  the  help  of ; 


passionate  men.  Public  feeling  I his  people  as  he  tries  to  raise  them 


But  the  behaviour  of  people  in  l about  them  has  taken  many  forms. 


Britain  does  not  strike  me  as  hys- 
terical. it  is  daily  becoming  more 
apparent  that  Diana’s  death  has 
become  a political  occasion,  a 


from  Travolta’s  egregious  offers  to 


as  die  would  have  wished,  the 
monarchy  might  survive,  at  least 


moment  of  subdued,  bat  very  funeral,  that  will  only  be  a first 


newspaper  doctors’ pointed  advice  for  another  generation. 

about  the  griefprocess.  If  the  But  if  Charles  keeps  a stiff 

princes  participate  fully  in  the  upper  lip,  if  we  never  see  William 


British,  revolutionary  sentiment, 
when  mourning  for  the  princess 
bflg  become  a maw  demonstration 
of  anger  towards  the  monarchy 
Every  flower  outside  Buckingham 
Palace  Is  a vote  against  the  desert 
within;  every  minute  waited  in 
line  to  sign  a book  of  condolence  is 
a protest  against  a royal  family 
unahle  to  symbolise  the  family  in  a 
tune  of  grief 

These  are  not  the  manifesta- 


step  in  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the 


and  Hairy  in  T-shirts  and  trainers 
again,  if . they  never  go  to  the 


country  that  Diana’s  plans  for  her  movies,  let  dime  to  hospitals  and 


turns  of  mass  hysteria,  but  ratio-  psychics,  alternative,  therapists 


nal  efforts  to  make  a statement  as  a 
nation.  The  British  surround  the 
palace  with  flowers  rather  than 
storming  Its  barricades,  but  their 


sons’  upbringing  be  carried  out  homeless  shelters,  the  emotions  of 
after  her  death.  th  is  week  could  take  another  form. 

Once  WHlIam  and  Henry  begin  to 
IANA  herself  was  no  seem  like  the  princes  in  the  Towei; 
hysteric,  despite  her  prisoners  of  the  rigid,  unbending 
highly-publicised  codes  of  the  family  firm,  the 
bouts  with  anorexia  monarchy  is  doomed.  It  will  have 
and  bulimia;  her  died  with  the  death  of  Diana, 
much -mo  eked  Already  there  is  discussion 
if  psychotherapists,  about  Diana's  memorial.  Perhaps 
[tentative,  therapists  there  will  be  a ftmeral  chapel,  and 
le  bygienes;  and  her  a statue  in  the  Abbey.  But  dearly 


IANA  herself  was  no 


and  bulimia;  her 
m uch -mo  eke  d 
patronage  of  psychotherapists. 


and  New  Age -hygienes;  and  her  a statue  in  the  Abbey.  But  dearly 
easily-trtviafised  devotion  to  fash-  the  people  of  Britain  have  already 
Ian  and  beauty  Her  elegance,  taste  defined  Diana’s  memorial,  and 
and  style  were  truly  exceptional  will  create  one  themselves  if  they 


resistance  to  a stoic  tradition  of  even  in  a beauty-consdoasage;  in  I must . Like  the  Vietnam  War 


aristocratic  distance  is  dean 
With  every  boar  of  royal  sifence 
and  absence,  anger  escalated, 
because  the  palace  seemed  sochary 
of  generous  response,  and  because 
individual  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  dehumanised  and~  col- 
lectivised by  the  Queen’s  insistence 
fhflt  they  speak  in  one  official, 
anonymous  voice.  As  public  figures 
from  Michael  Jackson  to  Boris 
YgHsrin  found  words  for  their  feel- 
ings. the  silence  of  the  Queen  and 


years  to  come,  museums  HktHhe  Memorial  in  Washington,  it  should 
Victoria  & Albert  will  be  staging:  not  beanxmument  bntasymbolic 
exhibits  of  her  clothes.  But  Sb\s  arte  where  men,  women,  and  cfail- 
was  anything  but  a fashion  victim.-'  ? ! dren.  across  races  and  classes,  will 
She  overcame  ter  eating  flteogw  .leave  messages  and  gifts  and 
decs,  rather  than  allowing  them,  to*  Poems  and  pictures, 
dictate  her  life;  and  glowed  wifiij  . ^la  the  rush  to  assign  blame,  to 
energy  and  hcaWh-  She -took  then  rcepsos;  to  punish,  rather  *han  to 
best  from,  even  the  most  eccentric-  unite,  and  change,  the 

therapies,  living  not  as  a queru-  '.taaptiomil  power  generated  by  this 
Ions,  self-protective  neurotic;  but;  hJtfHhrart  couki  be  lost  forever  The 
as  a courageous  activist.  In  her-  -deathof  a young  princess  is  cruel. 


interview  on  the  BBC,  she  did  not 


her  dan  seemed  more  unfeeling  speak  psychobabble,  but  rather 


and  even  malevolent. 

Kve  rv  dav  without  a sign  or  mes-  analysis  of  her  own  situation  and  ] 
sage,  without  the  presence  of  even  . that  of  tbemanm-eby 
a distant  royal  relative  among  the  , Jndgtog^bjr  ho-  a 
throngs  outside  the  gates  defcmtoatiMt  to_m 
increased  the  sense  that  this  count,  Diana  wasOTt 


jgmghare  are  more  cruel  fetes  than 
^yitfiyi'iTWqn^'oTogonH  hw  been  pre- 
-ja^ed  Mithota:  scar  or  absurdity; 
;«8 itbs  - TOsopte’s  Princess".  Lov- 

jh^yVjiwishpit-  Tiw  mom  cry  ennld 


monarchy  is  completely  out  of  succ^  stories 
touch  with  the’ nation  It  repre- 


judging , by-  fete  strength,  and  be  .it  testament  to  the  spirit  of  a 
determination  to  make  her  life  natkm  that  may  no  lon^r  be  pow- 
ebuht,  Diana!  was:oaae  of  the  great  erftalbtrtftiat  will  always  be  great. 


sects.  In  their  gifts  and  messages,, 
their  patient  waiting,  their  tears, 


I page  22  ahead.  No,  it  was 
about  hugs  and  open  emotion. 
Which  seemed  a little  unfoir, 
since,  as  we  have  seen,  until 
Sunday  the  British  thing  was 
supposed  to  be  exactly  the  - 
opposite,  with  the  royalfemily 
admired  as  Its  finest  exponents, 
The  matter  was  farther 
confused  by  the  welcome  green 
to  the  report  that  Prince 
Wiljiarn,  in  best  tradition, 

wanted  to  walk  behind  his 
mothert  coffin  on  the  flmeral 
route.  Bothy  Thursday  tiie  Son 
was  demanding  from  its  froate 
page,  "Where  is  the  Qneenwfacn 

the  country  needs  her?^  • white 

the  DallyiMail wanted  to  know 
’rWfcyran,4ttheK^ 
showit8^rief?"More80h^;  hut 

wrmiHy  mwl  nnnfl.  was  thE  New 

YoricTimes’storesti*®stISi1?®  : 

dynasty  losing 
. Tony  Blair  movedto  de^od 
the  Windsors,  but  it  was  too  late; 
control  had  gone.  From  now  on,- 


Independence  against  enormons 
oddc,  and  .seamed  to  be  on  the 


anything  was  poe8flale,  eveii  ' 
Elton  singing  Candle  In  Thn 

Wind  wl  h specially  written  new 

lyrics  begtonlng^Goodhye . 

England’s  Bose;  May  you  ever 
i grow  in  our  hearts".  Qn  Friday 
the  second  tfemon  flieBBC^  _ 
radio' news  was  wandering  if  he 
heahle  to  compiete  Ms 
without  hreakhig  down. 
New  Britain,  indeed. 

Tlte  Windsors,  for  their  part, 
had  almost  taltirety  capitulated. 
Thebegfcmingof  their 

surrender  was  foe  flag,  its  . 

atawiwi,  and  itsmosltiou.  The  - 

Queen  was  to  BahnoyaL  sq  the 
royal  standard  was  Dying  there,  ■■ 

notatBnrtrmBhflmPatece.a 

gate  wit  ftyfagat  haTfanast  - . 

hecmiseffitoverad-^ratt 

the  Queen  tfied  fr  wouldnoV 


EtakwShowaltw  la  tho  author  of 
Hystcxtes:  Hysterical  epidemics  ki 
modem  cuttura  (Picador} 


permanence  and  ccmtinnlty 
were  not  of  the  mood.  Nearly 

42J?00  people  telephoned  the 
'Sun  to  demand  a flag  at 
Buckingham  Palace  at  half- 
mast.  *Tto  hell  with  protocol- . 
After  aB  she  dto  for  everybody" 
said  one  of  them.  Robot  Jones, 
from.  Southport.  “The  Queen 
should  stop  hiding  to  Scotlan  d 
when  her  duty  Is  toXondon," 
saidXayGrafaiseu  aSS-year-old 
housewife  from  Birmingham, 
the  Dally  Mirror’s  front  page 
had  pictures  of  a grieving 
-woman  and  child  and  the 
headline -“Your  People  Are 
Suffering.  Speak  To  UsMa’am.’ 
TheQueen,  thron^bi  her  press 

aecrtaara  pronounced  herself  . 


‘Now  the  princes  are  surrounded  by 
peopje  who  despised  her  and  have  it 
in  their  power  to  reverse  every  step 
she  took  to  educate  them  as 
spontaneous,  compassionate  men’ 
ElameShowalter 


Emma  Ralph, 
20,anactmss 
andsingar, 
cam*  from 
Rlchancmdto 
camp  outskfta 
Wastmlnstar 
Abbey  for  two 
nights. 

"I  followed  my 
gut.  It  startled 
to  well  up  that  I 
wanted  to  be 
here.  Everyone 
Is  surprised  by 
their  own 
unfolding 
feelings.  She 
was  privileged, 
she  could  have 
Just bought 
frocks,  but  she 
chose  to  spend 
her  time  with 
people  with 
suppurating 
sores  on  their 
bodies.  She 
made  it 
dignified  to 
havebuflmia. 
And  self- 
harming  Is  an 
Issue  in  every 
women’s 
prison.  She 
stood  up,  the 
future  Queen, 
and  said:  ‘I  have 
felt  that  bad 
about  myself 
that  I wanted  to 
disappear.1  ” 


spokesman”  to  theBafly  MaiL_ , 
;<*Bac®E®i3s  Chai^ea  w^aM  he  king  _ i 


Such  suhleties  and  niceties  of 


indUference.  Outside 
: Westminster  Abbey  JimeitoQs, 
49,  a coach  driver  from 
Sevemoaks,  arrived  to  begin  a 
vigfl.  two  days  before  the 
frmerak"We^e-ngotacaiidleto 


li^rt  and  messages  to  lay  out 
from  my  sister  Jadtie  who  is  a 
staff  sergeant  for  for  in  Bosnia. 

“She  is  a very  tough  lady  and 
she’s  one  of  the  boys  out  there 
and  you  hardly  ever  see  her  ery 
But  when  we  discussed  the 
Diana  tragedy  over  the  phone 
she  sobbed  like  a baby” 

June  Bolls  added  that  she 
really  only  became  interested  in  ' 
tiie  royal  fondly  when  Princess 
Diana  came  along.  “After  this  1 
don’t  think  m bother  with  them 
much  any  more.  I can’t  believe 
the  way  they’ve  treated  her". 

How  for  such  feelings  were  led 
by  the  press  and  the 
broadcasters  or  merely  reflected, 
by  them  rapidly  became 
irrelevant  in  the  fece  of  the 
royal  response:  by  Thursday 
night,  the  Queen,  reportedly 

! persuaded  by  her  son  and  heir 
"standtog  UP  to  his  mother  and 
tether  for  the  first  time  in  his 
hfe",  had  agreed  to  last  night’s 


In  Glasgow, 
bogus 
charity 
collectors 
for  the 


landmine 

appeal 


reported 


television  broadcast  and  to  fiy 
the  royal  standard  at  half-mast 
from  the  beginning  of  the 
funeral  to  midnight  on  Saturday 
Hie  surprises  continued,  almost 
to  eastern  European  fashion. 
Princes  Andrew  and  Edward 
appeared  among  the  public  to 
London  on  Thursday,  to  be 
followed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  his  sons  and  the  Queen  and 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  yesterday 
their  every  reaction  zoomed  in 
upon,  nervously  smiting, 
bravely  blinking  prisoners  of 
some  new;  vague  duty  to  show 
due  care.  On  according  to  taste, 
doing  what  they  should  have 
done  to  the  first  place. 

What  else,  as  we  brace 
ourselves  for  today?  Well,  the 
princess's  fund  has  already 
topped  £Smillion.  A Palestinian 
hnslntwynniin  anil  a Spanish 
junkyard  owner  have  made 

offers  for  the  Mercedes.  Litis 

Miguel  Rodriguez  would  lilre  to  I 


display  the  wreck  at  his 
junkyard  south  of  Madrid. 
Church  attendances  have 
already  increased  dramatically 
as  have  calls  from  the  depressed 
and  suicidal  to  the  helplines 
operated  by  Sane  and  the 
Samaritans.  In  Glasgow,  bogus 
charity  collectors  for  the 
Princess's  landmine  appeal  have 
been  reported. 

There  have  been  suggestions 
for  the  so  pence  piece  to  be 
called  a Diana;  for  a new  bridge 
to  London  to  be  called  the  Diana 
bridge.  There  was  a proposal 
that  the  August  bank  holiday 
should  be  Diana  day  Peter 
Bottomiey  wanted  the  new  royal 

yacht  to  be  called  the  Diana. 

And  on  the  internet,  the 
conspiracy  theories  and  the 
teked  death  theories  were 
multiplying,  with  the  first 
sighting  not  far  away  She  may 
not  grow  old,  but  she  is  unlikely 
to  rest  peacefully  on  her  island. 


TMSuarcfian 

The  week  of  Diana 


Thtt  Guardtan  Saturday  September  6 2997 


A poem  by  Carol  Ann  Duffy 


September,  1997 

Whatever  “in  love”  means, 
true  love  is  talented. 

Someone  vividly  gifted  in  love  has  gone. 

You  went  down  to  St  James’  Palace 
as  night  fell.  Candles  shone. 

You  saw  a vast  and  passionate  queue  silently  form 

as  though  History  was  a giant 
shaken  from  sleep  by  Love. 

Then  you  looked  at  your  hands.  Newsprint 

covered  them  like  gloves.  England’s  crown 
is  rusting.  The  century  bleeds  to  its  end. 

You  stand  in  a queue  in  darkness,  mourning 

rmillion  a The  stran9er  beside  you  the  same 

A million  dying  flowers  smell  like  Fame. 


FLOWERS.  MOLBNB^SAM?SHWES  WKBilSINaTOWRftLACEAMOBtJCKBilQmiutPALArag-rmmri^  i nyy 
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